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A STIPENDIARY ROMISH PRIESTHOOD.* 


Wottp it be wise or — to give a 
state provision to the Roman Catholic 
clergy ? That is the ae which the 
pamphlet before us discusses, and, we 
would add, decides, although the deci- 
sion to which we must come is very 
different from that of the writer. We 
are obliged to him for his premises— 
his facts are invaluable—but we must 
take the liberty of forming our own 
conclusions. 

Mr. Croly treats the question almost 
entirely with reference to the preju- 
dices of his own party. He gives a 
most deplorable picture of the internal 
condition of the Roman Catholic 
church in Ireland. Its priests he de- 
scribes as a species of sturdy beggars, 
alternately bullying and wheedling the 
people ; nding it necessary to resort 
to the most degrading meanness to 
obtain the means of subsistence ; and 
perpetually disgracing the sacred cause 
in which they are engaged, by the 
most disgusting insolence and bruta- 
lity. Although our own experience 
fully bears out the Rev. Gentleman’s 
statements, and we are perfectly per- 
suaded that, if he “nothing exte- 
nuates,” neither does he “set down 
aught in malice,” yet they are, we con- 
fess, statements which we should not 


ourselves have ventured to make; as 
we could scarcely hope that they 
would be implicitly received by even 
our most unprejudiced readers. The 
simple truth we have long known; 
but the simple truth appeared so like 
extravagant falsehood, that, coming from 
a Protestant witness, it must needs have 
passed for one of those party exaggera- 
tions which could only do discredit to 
those by whom it had been dissemi- 
nated or believed. “Come,” our Eng- 
lish friends would say, “this is really 
too bad. O’Connell and his tail may 
draw the long bow a little in describing 
their priests as the most excellent and 
exemplary beings upon the face of the 
earth, but you, surely, do them less 
than justice in thus confounding them 
with publicans and sinners.” And such 
an impresssion would be most natural, 
But, happily, the subject has been 
taken out of our hands, and it is a 
Roman Catholic priest who himself 
discloses the facts, which in any other 
hands would appear to transgress even 
the laws of fiction, and induce the 
cautious reader to exclaim— 


* Quodeunque mihi sic ostendis, incredulus odi.” 


The object of the Rev. Gentleman 
is, to shew the inconveniences attend- 
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ing the present dependent condition of 
the Roman Catholic priesthood, and 
to reconcile his own Jaity to the mea- 
sure for a state provision, against 
which, for factious purposes, they have 
hitherto made loud objections, For 
this purpose he goes into a statement 
of “the ways and means” at present 
employed in his church to raise the 
sums requisite for the maintenance of 
the clergy ; and has thus been led to 
make disclosures by which the more 
intemperate of his persuasion have 
been grievously scandalized. We shall 
make a few quotations for the amuse- 
ment and the edification of the reader. 


« The mode of exacting clerical dues 
is quite arbitrary and capricious; fixedness 
and uniformity are out of the question. 
Almost every thing depends upon the 
temper and disposition of the clergyman. 
There are salutary regulations in every 
diocese respecting church dues as well as 
other points of church discipline, put 
forth by episcopal and synodical authority. 
Specific sums are laid down as the remu- 
neration to be demanded and paid for the 
performance of such and such religious 
rights—for the celebration of marriage, 
ur the oblation of the mass, or the half 
yearly administration of the eucharist. 
These authorised exactions, as may be 
supposed, are moderate enough, and 
would not be at all adequate to supply 
the wants of an aspiring priesthood. 
Every priest, therefore, looking to his 
peculiar necessities, or to self-interest, 
makes the most he can of his ministry, 
and multiplies his exactions without any 
reference to statute law or episcopal 
authority. Owing to this departure from 
fixed rules, the strangest discrepancy pre- 
vails, even in the same diocess, as to the 
church demands made upon the people, 
Some priests, in consequence of their ex- 
travagance or their avarice, are much 
more severe in their exactions than others. 
They make high demands for christen- 
ings, for weddings, for masses, for con- 
fessions, for funerals, It is a fact, also, 
that the exactions are continually on the 
increase, and that the main attention of 
the clergy appears to be directed towards 
the enlargement of their incomes. The 
dues are now double what they were 
thirty years ago; so that, strange as it 
may appear, amid the decay of trade 
and commerce, agriculture and manufac- 
tures, the revenues of the Irish Catholic 
Church are in a constant, steady, pro- 
gressive state of improvement.” 
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With respect to the decay of trade, 
Mr. Croly is mistaken. He has, we 
suppose, taken for granted the assertions 
of the popish demagogues, whose anti- 
English views it suited to represent 
Ireland as a kind of “ unfortunate Miss 
Bailey.” But their falsehood has been 
so fully shown in the late repeal dis- 
cussion in parliament, that we are sur- 
prised a gentleman of the intelligence 
and candour of Mr. Croly, could, for a 
moment, lend them any countenance. 
This, however, is an inadvertency on 
his part, all things considered, natural 
enough, and to be accounted for by the 
obvious fact, that great as has been 
the increase of Irish prosperity, both 
trading and agricultural, the increase 
in the incomes of the popish clergy 
has been still greater; so that a phe- 
nomenon has been presented somewhat 
similar to that which is exhibited at 
sea, when a vessel, sailing with the 
tide, so far outstrips its speed, that the 
current seems to run against it. 

That the increase of clerical exac- 
tions is no more than reasonable, Mr. 
Croly thus proves :— 


“In former times the Catholic clergy 
lived in the most homely style. ‘In their 
dress, their manners, their dwellings, their 
tables, they stood little higher than the 
common farmers. With a few exceptions, 
they had no idea whatever of high life— 
of being clothed in purple and fine linen, 
and faring sumptuously every day. They 
needed not, therefore, such an amount of 
revenue as is necessary for the more con- 
sequential and more expensive clergy of 
the present times, The state of Catholic 
society and of the Catholic Church in 
Ireland, is considerably altered, The 
humility or the obscurity of former times 
has entirely disappeared or is forgotten. 
The country priest now copes with the 
country squire, keeps sporting-dogs, con- 
trols elections, presides at political clubs, 
and sits ‘cheek by jowl,’ at public dinners 
and public assemblies, with peers of the 
land and members of parliament. Would 
the former humble standard of church 
revenues be adequate to the expenditure 
of men of this aspiring and consequential 
description? The extraordinary exactions, 
therefore, that are so much complained 
of, are the necessary consequences of the 
extraordinary change of circumstances ; 
and if the people, in their savage obsti- 
nacy, refuse compliance, what follows but 
that the present system of finance being 
unsuited to the times, yet still espoused 
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by the inconsiderate multitude, the mat- 
ter should be taken entirely out of their 
hands, anda new system substituted which 
would be fully adapted to meet the alte- 
ration that has taken place in the re- 
ligious and political world.” 


But it is when he descends to parti- 
culars, that Mr. Croly is chiefly edi- 
fying. The following account of the 
mode of collecting confession-mcney 
will not a little astonish the simple 
reader :— 


«“ The priest selects one or two houses 
in every plough-land in the neighbour- 
hood, where he holds, according toappoint- 
ment, ‘stations of confession ;’ and it is 
required that the families of all about 
should meet him when he comes among 
them on these occasions, should make 
their confession, receive the holy sacra- 
ment, and finally pay the customary 
dues. It sometimes happens that this 
business is not transacted quietly. If 
increased dues are demanded—a thing of 
occasional occurrence—disagreeable and 
sometimes scandalous altercations ensue. 
Similar scenes occur when individuals 
attend and crave time for payment ; while 
such as absent themselves, unless they 
send the dues as an apology, are generally 
made the subject of public abuse and ex- 
posure. All these things take place in con- 
nexion with the celebration of mass, and 
the administration of the sacraments, pe- 
nance, and the eucharist, or supper of the 
Lord! 

« The custom on the face of it bears 
an unholy complexion. It transforms re- 
ligious rites into merchantable commo- 
doties ; which the priest prices and turns 
to his own advantage, in ‘the best manner 
he can. He gives and he gets quid pro 
quo. This is the appearance of the 
thing; and the common people do ima- 
gine that they pay their money in lieu 
of getting confession and absolution. So 
deeply indeed is this persuasion engraven 
on their minds, that they consider them- 
selves exempt from the obligation of pay- 
ment, unless they actually get absolution 
and the holy sacrament, that is, value for 
their money.” 


The scenes which take place at Ro- 
man Catholic marriages are then de- 
scribed. Mr. Croly tells us :— 


‘The first thing done when there is 
question of marrying a couple, is to make 
a bargain about the marriage money. 
This sometimes causes a considerable 
delay. The remuneration or stipend 


prescribed by the diocesan statutes is 
never thought of fora moment, Indeed, 
all statutes respecting money matters are 
amere dead letter. The priest drives as 
hard a bargain as he tan, and strives to 
make the most of the occasion. Mar~ 
riages are sometimes broken off in con- 
sequence of the supposed exorbitancy of 
the demands. All this is in opposition 
to the intention of the Church, and the 
spirit of religion. It is simony to all 
intents and purposes—that is, selling a 
sacrament or spiritual thing for money, 
and putting on it a worldly value accord- 
ing to the dictates of avarice or caprice, 
without any reference to fixed rules and 
regulations. But this is only a prelimi- 
nary proceeding. Demands of money 
are made upon such as are present at the 
marriage—at least, upon the male portion 
of the assembly. This gives rise not un- 
frequently to a new and unhallowed scene. 
The transaction may by chance pass off 
quietly ; that is, when every one contri- 
butes according to the wishes and expec- 
tations of the clergyman. But this does 
not always happen. In general the de- 
mands are considered unreasonable, and 
the priest is disappointed in his expecta- 
tions. Some endeavour to evade the 
payment of any contribution; others give 
but little; and the few that please the 
priest are mere exceptions to the general 
rule. The clergyman, after begging and 
intreating for some time to little pur- 
pose, gets at length into a rage, utters 
the most bitter invectives against indivi- 
duals, abuses perhaps the whole company, 
and is abused himself in turn; until at 
length the whole house becomes one 
frightful scene of confusion and uproar ; 
and all this takes place at the administra- 
tion of one of the sacraments of the 
Roman Catholic church !” 

Now we soberly ask the intelligent 
reader, could any caricaturist of rustic 
life in Ireland, venture, even in fiction, 
to present to the public so extravagant 
a picture as this? And, yet,*that it is 
strictly agreeable to matter of fact, 
is = known to all those who are 
familiar with the workings of the 
Romish system. What a comment 
does it furnish upon the “ Traits and 
Stories” of our admirable countryman, 
Carleton! How fully does it bear 
out, how much does it even go beyond 
his lively andfgraphical descriptions ! 
Carleton’s volumes, as much as they 
are admired, have not,.as yet, had their 
full praise. No writer has ever depicted 
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the virtues and vices, “the lights and 
the shadows” of life, as it is exhibited 
amongst our peasantry, with a more 
exact or felicitous adherence to nature. 
Indeed, an intelligent reader may learn 
thore of the moral and political state 
of Ireland from an attentive perusal of 
his interesting pages, than he could 
glean for himself from a ten years’ 
acquaintance with the country, or 
gather, by ‘any effort, from any other 
writings with which we are acquainted. 
Not the least valuable portion of his 
labours is that which shows his pro- 
found and accurate acquaintance with 
the character and the workings of the 
church of Rome ; and we would ear- 
nestly advise him, when he prints 
again, not to lose the opportunity of 
verifying, by quotations from the tract 
before us, the almost literal correctness 
of his representations. 

The practice of anointing the sick 
gives rise to some scandalous abuses. 
What can be more shocking than the 
following plain description of what 
takes place ? 


* The rite is often administered under 
most distressing circumstances—amid 
sickness, lamentation, destitution, and 
want,; yet money is demanded in most 
cases, particularly in the country; and 
instances occur of payment being de- 
manded before hand, and even of money 
being pocketed by the priest, which was 
given as alms for the relief of the dying.” 
* Often when ‘the money is not to be 
had, bitter words take place in the very 
hearing and presence of the dying per- 
son.” 


Alas! Alas! can this be religion? 
Are such the worthies upon whom 
O'Connell and the tail bestow their 
inflated eulogies? The meek self- 
renounging disciples of Christ, whose 
moderation and gentleness is such a 
reproach to the greedy and rapacious 
established clergy! But this delusion 
cannot last much longer, and, whatever 
may have been the object of Mr. 
Croly in writing his pamphlet, to him, 
undoubtedly, it will be owing that 
things will very shortly begin to be 
called by their proper names. 

But it is not the laity alone whom 
the Romish clergy seek to circumvent : 


« They are constantly endeavouring to 
overreach and undermine one another. 


A Stipendiary Romish Priesthood. 
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Every man looks to his own private 
emolument, regardless of all covenants or 
agreements, expressed or implied. The 
curate does not make a fair return to the 
parish priest, nor the parish priest to the 
curate; nor the curates, where a number 
is associated, to one another. Every 
man gets in what he can; and seems to 
think that he would be justified in appro- 
priating the entire to himself. But this 
he cannot do; for he must make some 
return of his receipts ; and this he does ; 
but an arbitrary return, maimed, docked, 
and curtailed. There is no lack of re- 
fined casuistry in this matter. The 
curate says he labours more than the 
parish priest, and therefore that he is 
entitled to more than his allotted propor- 
tion of the dues. The parish priest, per- 
haps, will say, that the curate is too well 
paid, and that he himself should have a 
larger dividend; and where there. are 
several curates together, one will say that 
he is the senior, and that he should not 
be placed on a level with the others. 
Sometimes they assign a sweeping reason 
for this clandestine abstraction from the 
common revenue—namely, that the dues 
being in themselves indeterminate, and a 
sort of arbitrary exaction, they are at 
liberty to make an arbitrary return! The 
consequence of all this is, that church 
revenue has become a mere scramble— 
every one striving to seize upon a larger 
share, and deciding for himself in the ap- 
propriation,” 


Such is the picture which this wor- 
thy gentleman, in the simplicity of his 
heart, gives of the church of Rome in 
Ireland! Such are the evils which he 
exhibits and deplores, with a view to 
convincing his own party of the neces- 
sity for a state provision for their 
clergy. He writes as if he feared that 
the demagogues of his persuasion were 
utterly averse to any such measure ; 
but we know them a little better, and 
can assure him, on good grounds, that, 
however they may affect to bluster, no 
such hostility on their part need be 
seriously apprehended. The liquorish 
leer with which the sacerdotal agi- 
tators look upon the revenues of the 
establishment, while they affect to cry 
“sour grapes,” can now deceive no 
one. They feel that their present posi- 
tion is disagreeable ; they know that it 
is insecure ; and gladly would they 
accept of any alternative which held 
out to them the prospect of a comfort- 
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able independence. Glad and fain 
would they be to get the means of 
“keeping sporting dogs, controlling 
elections, presiding at political clubs, 
and sitting cheek by jowl at public 
dinners and public assemblies, with 
= of the land and members of par- 
iament,” without the necessity for re- 
sorting to the invidious and disagree- 
able expedients which Mr. Croly has 
so well described. If government 
should only press the provision, in a 
handsome manner, and upon public 
grounds, although a little make-believe 
ee may, at first, be exhibited, the 
? ay-footed gentry are far too wise in 
their generation, to persevere In an un- 
gracious resistance. In fact, there is now 
no concealing the fact, that the “night 
is far spent, and the day is at hand ;” 
and the Romish clergy well know that 
their hay is not to be made when the 
sun shines. 

We will, therefore, set it down as an 
axiom, that there is very little, if any, 
difference of opinion between Mr. 
Croly and his confreres, upon the 
subject of state provision. They are 
quite as anxious as fe is, to be relieved 
from their present humiliating position ; 
and, instead of being od/iged to their 
own people for a precarious subsist- 
ence, to lay the government of the 
country under an obligation to them 
Sor accepting, in lieu of it, a permanent 
stipend, which may render them easy 
and independent. 

They feel, moreover, that the inte- 
rest of the order is at stake. It does 
not require a moiety of their sagacity 
to perceive, that, if things continue 
much longer upon their present footing, 
“the craft” will be in danger. The 
very warfare which they have been in- 
strumental in raising against the estab- 
lished clergy, is already beginning to 
tell, with a fearful reaction, against 
themselves. Alecto or Tysiphone could 
not readily take upon them the appear- 
ance of angels of light ; and just as little 
ean the sponsors of the passive resist- 
ance system—the patrons and encou- 
ragers of the merciless tactics of Cap- 
tain Rock continue to personate the 
meek and gentle-hearted ministers of the 
Gospel. When the pastoral crook 
has been converted into a sword, and 
when the word of God is never referred 
to, but for the purpose of drilling false 
witnesses in the swearing of an aiibi, 


they may be tolerated as so many 
sleeping partners in that dreadful con- 
spiracy which is at present arrayed 
against the property of the church, 
and which, if successful, will soon be 
felt to be fatal to all the other protes- 
tant property inthe kingdom. But to 
suppose that the same men can ever 
be respected, in their purely spiritual 
character, as religious teachers ; and 
that, when the objects of their hatred 
and jealousy have been removed, they 
will be able, still, to tax the credulity 
aud the pockets of their flocks, for the 
expensive maintenance ‘of a system of 
gainful delusion ; to suppose this, 
would be to fall into an error by which, 
we may be perfectly satisfied, they are 
not deceived; and, accordingly, there 
is nothing they so earnestly desiré, as 
that their adherents should be relieved 
from any onerous contributions. 

At the present day, popery contains 
nothing which could render it, in this 
country, properly self-subsistent. It is 
buckramed, as it were, iuto an ostensible 
erectness and vigour, by the violence 
of the democratic principle and the 
hatred of our Protestant  institu- 
tions. Whatever hold it may have 
upon the superstitions of the vulgar, by 
the demagogues it is regarded and 
used as a political engine ; it is looked 
upon less as an end, than as an instru- 
ment ; and assoon as its work of destruc- 
tion is accomplished, it will, itself, be dis- 
regarded. The high-priests of popery 
see this, and with their usual foresight, 
would fain provide against it. Never 
were men who more strikingly exem- 
plified the wisdom of this world, or 
who exhibited more of practical adroit- 
ness in regulating their conduct by the 
signs of the times. As long as agita- 
tion could serve their purposes, it was 
“agitate, agitate.” When a peaceable 
demeanour became the more advisable 
course, the disguise of sheep’s clothing 
was always at hand. At one time, when 
an obnoxious establishment was to be 
overturned, they scorn any stipend 
which could, even for a moment, de- 
tach them from the people, that they 
may the more -effectually “ ride the 
whirlwind, and direct the storm” of 
democratic violence, against the mild 
pastors of that holy religion, by which 
their senseless superstitions are put to 
shame. At another, in the full anticipa- 
tion of the success of their schemes, 
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they would fain make provision against 
that period when the angry passions 
of the multitude will have subsided, 
and when a regium donum would be a 
most comfortable succedaneum to the 
diminished alacrity and the declining 
zeal of their adherents! It would, to 
be sure, be a most happy consumma- 
tion if, just when their own people 
were about to Jet them down, the 
government were to take them up; 
and that when the former began to 
regard them as not worth their cost, 
the latter should consider them as 
altogether invaluable ! 

But it will be for the sixteen millions 
of Protestants, who compose the 
strength and the wealth of the British 
empire, to say whether there is any 
good reason why popery in Ireland 
should be thus far patronized. It has, 
of late become fashionable to refer to 
Scotland, in which presbyterianism 
was established, in compliance with 
the wishes of the majority of the peo- 

le, and to ask, why should not popery 
in this country receive a similar con- 
sideration? Why SHOULD IT NoT 
BECOME THE ESTABLISHED RELIGION ? 
These are bold words ;—but they 
may be very simply answered, because 
men who fear God, parE not do that 
which would directly tend to extin- 
guish the light of the gospel. That is 
why popery may not be established in 
a Protestant state, and never can be 
established without bringing a curse 
upon the nation. We take no account 
at present, of any doctrinal peculiari- 
ties, but content ourselves with simply 
stating, that the mere circumstance of 
withholding the Scriptures from the 
laity, constitutes a distinction between 
the church of Rome and all other 
reformed churches, as wide as that 
between darkness and light, and which 
must render it impossible for consistent 
Protestants for any conceivable political 
objects, to be consenting parties to the 
pores of a system in which 

uman devices are substituted for the 
divine word, and by which the com- 
mandments of God have been rendered 
of none effect by men’s traditions. 
In point of doctrine, the Scottish 
church differs not materially from the 
church of England. The members of 
the former are predestinarians ; those 
of the latter rejoice in the more liberal 
spirit with which their spiritual mother 
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regards a matter difficult to be under- 
stood; and submit their understandings 
reverently to all that is edifying, while 
they eschew all that is perilous in the 
consideration of God’s unfathomable 
councils. But both agree in protest- 
ing against the gross abuses and the 
monstrous usurpations of the papal 
church ; and both agree, also, in refer- 
ring to the Scriptures alone as the rule 
of faith. The agreements therefore 
are generic and radical, the differences 
slight and circumstantial. 

Here we make no secret of our 
predilections. ‘The episcopal church 
is that which appears to us most agree- 
able to primitive antiquity, and to the 
letter as well as to the spirit of holy 
scripture. Others conscientiously differ 
from us, and they are fully entitled 
so todo. We only claim for ourselves 
what we willingly concede to them, 
the credit of perfect sincerity in our 
persuasions. The reader need not 
apprehend that we are about to enter 
upon the discussion of the “multum 
vexata questio” of ecclesiastical regi- 
men. But this we will observe, that 
the church of Scotland appears to us 
to have answered a providential pur- 
pose; and that its discipline has been 
so admirably regulated, that we might 
not do amiss if we in some measure 
followed its example. Our Scottish 
brethren will, we are sure, bear with 
us when we venture to tell them, that 
their system of church government 
would not be worse, if, in addition to 
its present excellencies, it could la 
claim to a traceable connection wit 
primitive times, and were calculated to 
act upon the higher class of society 
by circumstances of more external 
advantage. And willingly do we 
concede, that what we must call our 
more orthodox church would be bene- 
fited by some infusion of that pervad- 
ing vigilance which has been found 
such an admirable preservative of 
national faith and morals amongst our 
neighbours. If they could superin- 
duce our orders and our endowments 
upon their own discipline, as far as 
church government is concerned, their 
system would be almost perfect. 

But we must not digress any further 
from our proper subject. The church 
of Scotland furnishes no “ point 
d’apui” for those who contend for the 
establishment of popery in Ireland. 
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The one is but a variety of protes- 
tantism, the other is its opposite. The 
one is merely a different species of 
wheat, the other is of the nature of 
tares. While, therefore, we may 
lament that the former is not the very 
best of its kind, that furnishes no ar- 
gument whatever for the proposition 
that the other is entitled to cultivation. 
The wise husbandman will neither 
indiscreetly cherish, nor rashly extir- 
pate them. He will not do the former, 
lest they should choke the good seed, 
nor the latter, lest, in rooting up the 
tares, he should root up also the 
wheat with them. 

And this brings us, at once, to the 
true distinction between establishment 
and toleration. A Christian govetn- 
ment should feel it to be a bounden 
duty to provide for the religious im- 
provement of the people. That form 
of divine worship, which it believes to 
be most agreeable to the word of God, 
should be authoritatively established ; 
and so far aided by circumstances, as 
that all men might, if it so pleased 
them, avail themselves of its consola- 
tions. Other forms, differing very 
widely from this, may be permitted, 
but no direct encouragement should 
be given to them, other than that 
which they‘may enjoy from the prete- 
rence and the zeal of their adherents. 
A wise government will not interfere, 
by any penal enactments, with the per- 
fect freedom with which such adherents 
may worship God according to their 
consciences ; provided they do not 
plead conscience as an excuse for-dis- 
turbing social order ; but neither will 
it encourage them to persevere in what 
it believes to be an erroneous judg- 
ment. It will content itself with mul- 
tiplying, as far as in it lies, the aids 
and the assistances by which they 
might be brought to take a juster 
view of what concerns their cternal 
interests, and trust, for their gradual 
improvement, to the influence of time, 
and the progress of reason. Their 
first care wiil be to cause the light of 
true religion “so to shine before men,” 
in the persons of its votaries, “that 
they may see their good works, and 
glorify their Father, who is in heaven.” 

Now, in proportion as the establish- 
ed religion is agreeable to the word of 
God, and congenial to the require- 
ments of full-grown human nature, 
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this plan is suze to be ultimately suc- 
cessful. A dissent from such a system 
is always caused either by an erratic 
zeal, or a hoodwinked understanding ; 
and must, in the nature of things, 
diminish, according as the real grounds 
upon which it was based, become the 
subject of enlightened and dispassion- 
ate consideration. What dire animo- 
sities were excited in the Protestant 
community, by such simple matters as 
the band or surplice, in the times of 
our forefathers! Who could now 
think of regarding them as any very 
grievous cause of offence, or making 
them an excuse for sowing strife, and 
causing divisions amongst Christians ? 
No one, truly. A Presbyterian chureh 
we have, indeed, in this country, at 
the present day ; but one the pastors 
of which are so little tinctured by 
sectarian prejudices, that many of 
them have no scruple in dedicating 
their children to the ministry of the 
church of England. 

The truth is, that, of all such forms 
of dissent, compared with such an 
establishment as we have supposed, it 
may be said, it “ must increase,” while 
they “must decrease.” They shine 
but by a reflected lustre ; and that 
only in the absence of the orb of day. 
Let but the latter arise in its effulgence, 
and they will speedily become invisible. 
But, if this be true of the various 
modifications of Protestantism, which 
originated in the eccentricity of well- 
meaning individuals, it is still more 
true of that system of darkness and 
superstition, which is built upon the 
subjugation of the human mind. That 
cannot, by possibility, co-exist with a 
state of intellectual advancement. If 
it be probable that, had the regium 
donum never been conceded, much 
that is Presbyterian at present, would 
have merged into the establishment ; 
it is morally certain that, had May- 
nooth never been endowed, Popery, 
in this country, would, ere this, have 
been extinguished. Its priesthood are 
an expensive article. They require a 
tedious process of preliminary prepa- 
ration. Ever learning, and never 
coming to the knowledge of the truth, 
years must elapse before they become 
tattooed into the habitudes, and ac- 
complished in the mysteries of their 
calling ; and all this requires pecuniary 
resources which they are rarely able 
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to furnish for themselves. So that, 
had government not kindly stepped 
forward in their behalf, aud established 
a royal seminary, to which they flock 
from the highways and ditches, and 
where they are plentifully fed, and 
frugally educated, gratis, O’Connell 
would want collectors of his rent, and 
the “finest peasantry in the world” 
politico-spiritual advisers. 

There is this difference betwen dis- 
senting and Roman Catholic teachers, 
the former can create a congregation 
for themselves, the latter require a 
ready-made congregation. The influ- 
ence of the former consists in their 
power of moving the feelings, that of 
the latter in the skill with which they 
can darken the understandings and 
foster the prejudices of the people. 
The dissenter can thrive in the midst 
of privations, and oft times feels abun- 
dantly compensated for much of worldly 
inconvenience and distraction by the 
sweet consciousness that he is doing 
the will of nim who seeth in secret, 
and will yet reward him openly. The 
modern Irish Roman Catholic priest is 
too much addicted to the practice of 
fasting to know anything of the habit 
of abstinence, and could never content 
himself with such meagre fare as locusts 
and wild honey. In fact, the good 
things of this world would seem indis- 
pensible to them, as a kind of pledge 
and foretaste of the good things of the 
world to come. 

As yet, all these have been abun- 
dantly provided. The government have 
fed and educated the aspirants to the 
Romish ministry ; and they, as soon as 
they have entered into holy orders, b 
uniting their religious with their poli- 
tical character, have been able to make 
themselves of some importance. But 
this is a happy state of things which 
they are very conscious cannot con- 
tinue much longer. They already 
make loud complaints of their gentry 
for not coming forward liberally for 
their support ; and the poor, amongst 
whom the schoolmaster has not been 
idle, begin to feel the heavy con- 
tributions that are levied from them 
an almost intolerable burden. Just 
imagine, then, how desirable it would 
be, if what was formerly done for the 
candidates fur the priesthood, in the 
instance of Maynooth, should vow be 
done for the priesthood itself by a 
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rovision for the elergy, which should 
evy, upon Protestant property, the 
funds for their maintenance, and, by 
relieving their flocks from all pecuniary 
responsibilities, withdraw from them 
one prompting stimulus to pry too 
narrowly into their spiritual preten- 
sions. For, the government may be 
well assured, that Ulysses never 
watched with a more feverish anxiety 
the slumbers of Polyphemus, than the 
Romish priesthood in this country are 
this moment watching for the awaken- 
ing reason of their people; and that, 
in the full persuasion, that, as soon as 
their eyes are wide open, their own 
contumelious dismissal will be inevi- 
table. 

For their influence is altogether 
founded upon authority: upon the 
belief they, and they alone, are the com- 
missioned ministers of the most high 
God, This it is, and this only, that 
sustains their spiritual pretensions. 
Their power is altogether different 
from that of the dissenting clergy, who 
frequently command the admiration 
of their flocks by their talents and 
spiritual qualifications, The influence 
of the one is official, that of the other 
personal ; so that while a suspected 
flaw in his orthodoxy will not always 
greatly diminish the estimation of the 
latter, if once a suspicion is seriously 
entertained that the high claims of the 
papal priesthood are founded in error, 
the whole fabric will be endangered. 

Now, nothing is more likely to shar- 
pen the sagacity of the Irish peasantry 
than the inordinate voracity of their 
spiritual guides. These gentlemen 
cannot much longer continue to repeat 
their demands, without giving rise to 
questionings which beget a shrewd sus- 
picion that they are not quite so indis- 
pensable as is pretended. Every year 
the burden of their maintenance is paid 
with more and more reluctance ; and the 
swarms who are annually thrown forth 
from Maynooth, find it more and more 
difficult to extract the means of their 
subsistence. Blessed be the muni- 
ficence of our Protestant government, 
if popery should go down in Ireland, 
it will not be for want of a good supply 
of Roman Catholic priests. The fable 
of Tityus has been again realized ; 
and, if the peasantry should only be 
complaisant enough to present their 
livers to be devoured, the government 
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have taken excellent care that there 
shall be no lack of vultures to devour 
them. But Paddy is beginning to 
learn “a trick worth two of that,” and 
will soon have no love whatever for 
the beaks and the talons of his ghostly 
advisers. What an ungrateful mon- 
ster! After all the pains that have 
been taken to keep him in a state of 
wholesome darkness, it is feared that 
the leaven of Protestantism is beginning 
to ferment within him ; so that, strange 
to say, it will soon be incumbent upon 
our rulers so take some extraordinary 
means for the purpose of procuring 
congregations for the priests, after 
having been so meritoriously occupied 
in furnishing priests for the congre- 
gations ! 

And one great step towards this 
consummation, so devoutly to be 
wished, will be, a state provision for 
the Romish clergy. At present it is 
all up-hill work with that class of per- 
sons. They are climbing against a 
steep and almost impracticable ascent, 
and, aided as they have been by fac- 
tious influences, they find it hard 
enough to maintain their ground. But 
let the political steam-engine be re- 
moved, and they would find it utterly 
impossible to make any progress. 
Now, a state provision would remedy 
all this, by taking them off their pre- 
sent slippery ground, and placing them 
upon a kind of theological rail-road, 
upon which they may move without 
let or impediment from the murmur- 
ings or suspicions of their flocks, and 
calculate for the continuance of their 
system upon the “vis inertiz” of an 
unawakened conscience! 

It is the appointment of Providence 
that error should be transitory, and 
truth alone eternal. “ Opinionum com- 
menta delet dies, nature judicia con- 
firmat.” And Popery is a system of 
delusion which, in Ireland, has, of 
late years, exhibited many symptoms 
of being sick at heart. But state 
physicians have been employed to 
prescribe for it, by whom its constitu- 
tion has been renovated ; and legisla- 
tive enactments have taken place in 
its favour, by which the course of na- 
ture herself has been counteracted. If 
it were only left to itself, it must 
speedily perish. But, what it could 
never have hoped for from its friends, 
its infirmities have been diminished 
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and its spirit resuscitated by the offi- 
cious tampering of those who were 
reputed to be its enemies. We know 
very well that they intended nothing 
less than to do it any real good. But 
the narcotic by which they hoped it 
would be paralyzed, has turned out to 
be an “ elixir vitce.” 

It is a fact that, amongst the Romish 
clergy themselves, a very considerable 
number is to be found who resemble 
Mr. Croly in the moderate view which 
they take of the differences between 
the two churches. This gentleman 
does not hesitate to use the following 
language :— 


«“ The Catholic and Protestant reli- 
gions do not differ so much from each 
other as some people imagine, who do not 
take the trouble of making the necessary 
enquiry, or who are not competent to the 
task. The fundamental principles of 
both are the same—the belief in God, 
the inspiration of the Scriptures, and the 
divinity of Jesus Christ. The respective 
liturgies—the missal and the book of 
common prayer—bear a striking resem- 
blance to one another ; there isa remark- 
able correspondence in the selection and 
arrangement of the respective collects, 
epistles and gospels for the year. The 
practice of confession is also recognised 
in the Protestant liturgy, as well as that 
of fasting and abstinence. The three 
creeds, or main standards of orthodoxy, 
are common to both. The celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper retains all the 
essentials of the mass; and the essential 
condition required for the worthy recep- 
tion of the holy sacrament, purity of con- 
science, is the same in both churches. 
Both agree that it is a great sin to receive 
unworthily; but that the virtue of the 
body and blood of Christ, or a supera- 
bundance of divine grace, is conferred on 
the worthy communicant. The differ- 
ence as to the exact nature of the sacra- 
ment or its invisible contents, turns prin- 
cipally on metaphysical questions relating 
to certain attributes of matter called 
substance and accident. If we ex- 
cept extreme unction, the Protestants 
admit all the other leading rites of the 
Roman Catholic church, though they do 
not give them all the name of sacraments, 
of which they only admit two, properly 
so called, baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 
This makes the dispute rather verbal 
than otherwise. The church of Eng- 
land concurs with the church of Rome 
in admitting three essential orders of the 
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hierarchy—bishops, priests, and deacons. 
Catholic divines acknowledge the subor- 
dinate orders to be only of ecclesiastical 
institution. The dispute concerning 
papal discipline is more a question of 
church discipline than of faith. The 
supremacy of the Pope, as to jurisdiction 
over the universal church, must be allow- 
ed not to be very extensive ; for, what 
extent of jurisdiction did he ever exercise 
over the Patriarchates of the east, Con- 
stantinople, Alexandria, Jerusalem, and 
Antioch? The celibacy of the clergy is 
admitted on all hands to be a matter of 
discipline, and could not, by itself, form 
any ground for quarrel between the two 
churches. Add to all this, the sameness 
or identity of their morality as contained 
in the sacred volume, common to both— 
the Holy Scriptures; and in their re- 
spective liturgies, homilies, sermons, and 
authorised books of religious instruction. 
The decalogue forms the common sub- 
stratum of their moral code; for the dis- 
pute concerning image making and image 
worship, if properly considered, is a matter 
of little importance.” 


Why have we quoted these obser- 
vations? Is it because we agree with 
the writer in thinking the differences 
between the two churches are slight or 
unimportant ? By no means. No. 
But because we would exemplify to 
our readers the tendency in the minds 
of enlightened Roman Catholics to 
move off from the church of Rome. 
This, we believe, exists to a much 
greater extent than is apparent, and 
many are induced to remain in the 
bosom of Popery more from a persua- 
sion that salvation may be found in it, 
than from any conviction that it might 
not be found amongst the members of 
some Protestant communion. Now 
what effect would a regium donum, or 
a state provision, have upon such as 
these ? av this, that they would 
stop precisely where they are, and 
endeavour, like Mr. Croly, to lick their 
monstrous dogmas into shape. They 
would take them, for better for worse, 
for the sake of the dowry that would 
be annexed, and be reconciled to them 
as the Israelites were to the odious 
bondage of their taskmasters, by the 
comforts which they enjoyed from the 
flesh-pots of Egypt. This is pre- 
cisely the effect which the regium 
donum would have upon them. It 
would say to them, almost in so many 
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words, “thus far have you come in 
your approach towards Protestantism ; 
but we are resolved that you shall pro- 
ceed no farther.” 

With respect to the lower classes, a 
regium donum, or state provision for 
the clergy, would operate upon them 
like a lullaby. It would relieve them at 
once from the pressure of the priest, 
and arrest the incipient impulse to 
examine into the grounds of their 
belief. The melodrame would be 
better got up, the scenery and deco- 
rations of a more attractive kind, 
and, instead of a door-keeper, to de- 
mand admittance-money, they would 
be all invited to enter and see the 
show without expense. Could a better 
expedient be devised for prolonging 
the influence of a tottering system ? 

“ Well,” it will be said, “ all this may 
be very true; but still it is very im- 
portant that the Romish clergy should 
be paid by the state, as such a circum- 
stance must incline them to favour the 
views of government, and, by render- 
ing them independent of their congre- 
gations, enable them more effectually 
to assist in preserving the public peace.” 
Such is the manner in which mere poli- 
ticians reason ; and if we consent to 
bestow some attention upon what they 
say, let it not be supposed that we at 
all concede the principle, that any 
political advantage would not be dearly 
purchased, by the continuance of a 
system of spiritual delusion. Shelter 
in a storm is, no doubt, a desirable 
thing ; but any exposure to the ele- 
ments would be better than such a 
shelter as might be afforded under the 
deadly night-shade. 

But we will, for the present, take 
the proposition as its advocates have 
stated it, and bestow upon it a little 
calm consideration. In the first place, 
it is to be observed, that the indivi- 
duals who would compose the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, in case of an en- 
dowment, could not differ materially in 
habits. and character from those by 
whom it is composed at present. A 
regium donum could not present much 
attraction to many in the rank of gen- 
tlemen; so that the quality of the 
body would not be materially altered. 
It would still consist of the children of 
cottiers and small farmers, whose sym- 
pathies would all be with the class from 
which they sprung, and who would be 
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just as prone as they are at present, 
to entertain and to act upon anti- 
Anglican predilections. 

It will be said, that this is but our 
supposition. True; but may we not 
reply to our opponents, that the notion 
which we combat is but theirs. The 
Romish clergy will know full well, that 
any stipend which they may receive 
will be conceded to them, not because 
they are loved, but because they are 
feared ; and that their importance must 
depend upon still making themselves 
felt to be formidable. The respite 
which their people will receive from pe- 
cuniary exactions, will enable them to 
exercise a greater influence over their 
minds, which none but the infatuated 
can suppose will be exercised for any 
but their own advantage. 

They are a very peculiar class of 
men. They are just raised above the 
vulgar, without being identified with 
the genteel portion of society. In 
manners and habits they are very little, 
if at all, distinguished from the one ; 
in position they are approximated to 
the other ; and they never cease to feel 
an uncomfortable consciousness, that 
there is something of ridiculous con- 
trast between themselves and their pre- 
tensions. 

By their own gentry they are very 
much neglected. Liberal Protestants, 
who have electioneering purposes to 
answer, find their account in paying 
them some attention. But, while 
they are quite ready to accept of this 
attention, it never detaches them for 
one moment from the interests of their 
order, nor induces them to abate one 

article of the rancour with which they 
frabitually regard our Protestant insti- 
tutions. Every advantage which has 
as yet been conferred upon them, has 
been actively employed against the 
Established Church. And any further 
advantages that may be conceded, we 
may be well assured will be similarly 
exercised. By a state provision their 
circumstauces would be improved, dut 
their nature would not be altered. 

And if they were disposed to forego 
their hostility to British interests, and 
to discountenance repeal agitation, 
there are not wanting those by whom 
their places would be supplied. 

“The Catholic clergy,” Mr. Croly 
tells us, “are divided into secular and 
regular; the latter, commonly called 
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friars, in whose hands religion assumes 
peculiar features altogether. The devo- 
tional exercises prescribed by them are 
very different from those prescribed by 
the secular clergy, who for the most part 
agree with Protestants in attaching little 
value to habits, scapularies, cords, agnus 
dei’s, and the bread of St. Nicholas. No 
doubt, the ignorant and vulgar attach 
much importance to this consecrated 
trumpery ; but the secular clergy, and 
the well-informed of the laity, turn it 
into ridicule, and yet do not on that ac- 
count cease to be orthodox.” 

Now, if the priests, in consequence 
of a state provision, should cease to 
apply to the people the accustomed 
political stimulants, this is the body b 
whom they would be administered, 
and that with an energy proportioned 
to their hatred of Protestantism, and 
their eager desire to outdo their cle- 
tical rivals. But we are persuaded 
the seculars would not so far put them- 
selves in their power; but, on the 
contrary, avail themselves of their new 
position to exhibit an undiminished 
zeal in the cause of misrule and agita- 
tion. 

If the clergy were paid in the man- 
ner proposed, O’Connell could securely 
calculate upon a permanent body- 
guard of devoted retainers in every 
county in Ireland, by whom his wildest 
wishes would be regarded as law, and 
would hold themselves in readiness to 
cooperate with him in his most de- 
structive projects. He would be the 
individual to whom they would feel 
themselves indebted for their provision, 
which would be justly regarded as a 
reluctant tribute to democratic power ; 
and the influence of the crown was 
never half so carefully employed for 
strengthening the monarchy, as this 
stipend, extorted by sedition and vio- 
lence, would be in the furtherance of 
democratic objects. 

“But are they not at present the 
instruments of his power, and how 
could matters, in that respect, be worse 
by giving them a provision from the 
state?” Because the evil would be 
thereby perpetuated, of which we may 
hope, if Popery be let alone, at no 
very distant period to see the end. 
They find it necessary to mortgage, as 
it were, their Pm for the purpose 
of increasing their political influence ; 
and the bank of public credulity, upon 
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which, they have" hitherto so largely 
drawn, will very soon begin to dis- 
honour their bills ; so that if we only 
had a steady and vigorous government, 
every succeeding day would witness 
a progressive diminution of their im- 
portance ; and the demagogue, who 
disports himself at present in sucha 
full tide of popular power, would very 
soon be very like a stranded whale. 
But we must not omit to cite a pas- 
sage or two in which Mr. Croly makes 
some most just and forcible observa- 
tions upon the manner in which agita- 
tion is “got up” in Ireland. Having 
truly stated, that many of the better 
classes are driven by terror to join the 
ranks of the disturbers, he proceeds, 


« May we not still go a little further 
in this delicate work of abstraction ? 
May we not venture to make a selection, 
to cull and pick even from the very mul- 
titude, even’ from the very ‘ people?’ 
From the handicraftsmen, from the farm- 
ers, from the labourers? Have they all 


with one mind rushed into the arena of 


politics, and confederated to remodel or 
to upset, in spite of every opposition, the 
laws and institutions of the empire? 
A great many of these poor people never 
bestow a thought on such matters. Many, 
particularly among the comfortable farm- 
ers, are only sorry that they were dragged 
upon the public stage and forced to min- 
gle amongst the turbulent—many, who, 
if left to themselves, would have attended 
to nothing but their own private affairs. 
They joined the crowd under the influ- 
ence of terror. They bad fears for their 
lives and property, their haggards and 
dwelling-houses. Let us abstract this 
class also, and send them to the right 
about, Who then are the people; or 
those who would arrogate to themselves 
the paramount rights of legislation—and 
who would legislate, too, in a very sum- 
mary manner—designate, sentence, and 
execute? A noisy, daring, desperate, 
organized faction, numerous, to be sure, 
and to be found in all quarters ; employed 
with singular dexterity, by skilful leaders, 
to bring into play the mass of the common 
people: which task is executed at all 
hazards—at the expense of justice and 
social order; for to effect their purpose 
they make no scruple to set at defiance 
all laws, both social and divine, leaving 
no man at liberty to decide for himself, 
nor any alternative to the timid and 
peaceable but either to enlist under their 
banners, or to be visited’ by their ven- 
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geance. In short, a faction, the common 
disturbers of the public repose, and foes 
to the wealth, industry, intelligence and 
virtues of the country—a mere section 
of a sect, enemies to the Protestant 
population, to the aristocratic population, 
Protestant and Catholic, and to the 
peaceable and well-disposed among all 
classes of the community.” 


The precise nature of what is called 
“public opinion” by the repeal agita- 
tors, is thus accurately ascertained : 


«“ A parish meeting is called, say in 
the parish chapel, to petition parliament 
for a repeal of the legislative union. 
Some forty or fifty persons assemble ; 
unless the meeting be called on Sunday, 
immediately after public prayers; when 
want of other employment, the conve- 
nience of attendance, or curiosity, might 
cause a larger assemblage. The meet- 
ings in the country parishes have been 
always most part thinly attended even 
on Sundays, But to the matter in ques- 
tion, Every meeting is graced by the 
presence of two or three well-trained 
hackneyed orators—individuals generally 
of neither means nor character, but glib 
of tongue and abounding in _ brass. 
These active gentlemen concoct every 
thing, propose every thing, dictate every 
thing, carry every thing, and conclude 
every thing. No one indeed would have 
the hardihood to oppose them. 


* The rustics hear, and gaze, and say, Amen.’ 


The resolutious and _ petitions are 
signed, sealed and delivered, and so the 
business is done. The opinion of the 
itinerant orators is the opinion of the 
persons assembled by chance or other- 
wise; and the opinion of these is the 
opinion of the parish at large. Such is 
a sample of the scenes generally acted 
on these occasions ; and as is the sample 
so is the sack, ab uno disce omnes. Even 
in the cities, at the different parish meet- 
ings, we find the same batch of orators 
constantly figuring away, and always 
making sure of a competent number of 
uproarious backers to drown all opposi- 
tion. Thus the audience, whether con- 
sisting of a few simple folk in the coun- 
try, or a multitude of the working classes 
in the city, give indeed no opinion of 
their own, but merely a sort of unde- 
fineable assent to what is proposed, under 
circumstances that leave them no other 
alternative. The generality of those 
who give their hearty assent on those 
occasions, have nothing but a vague idea, 
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that what is proposed may be for their 
good, without knowing anything of the 
why or the wherefore. What is their 
opinion, therefore, if opinion it is to be 
called? It is the opinion of a few flip- 
pant political missionaries, who are em- 
ployed industriously in the hazardous 
work of political agitation, which, com- 
municated and recommended to a portion 
of the ignorant people got together by 
design, the great body keeping aloof, and, 
in some sort of way reflected back 
upon the, busy propounders, is bandied 
about, and lauded, and proclaimed as the 
genuine, deliberate judgment and opinion 
of the people at large. In a word, these 
gentlemen managers contrive to wrap 
up their own bantling in the swaddling 
clothes of the public, and then characte- 
rise the clandestine brat, as the offspring 
of the community.” 


Bravo! David O. Croly! you are 
worth your weight in gold! What 
from us would sound like extravagant 
caricature, coming from you will be 
recognised as a faithful portrait. In 
truth, never was anything more per- 
fectly descriptive of the worthless, 
meddling, shallow, unprincipled, and 
mischievous insignificants, to whom 
this unfortunate country has been so 
long abandoned. Can anything fur- 
ther be necessary to prove that govern- 
ment have only to act with vigour, 
and their career of disorder would be 
instantly arrested? For there is 
scarcely any considerable class of per- 
sons, either Protestant or Roman 
Catholic, by whom they are not felt 
to be a grievance. It is true, the 
reform bill has given them very consi- 
derable power, and it would be pro- 
portionately more difficult to deal with 
them now than before its enactment. 
But still there is a substratum of good 
sense in the country, sufficient to 
make the generality of men feel the 
importance of maintaining the public 
tranquillity ; and that is so obviously 
incompatible with the views, and the 
interests, of agitators, by trade, that 
we are tempted sometimes to believe 
our democratic government will, 
sooner or later, be provoked to under- 
take a more summary suppression of 
them, than would be readily contem- 

lated by any ministry under the more 
appily Ldeneed constitution that has 
been overthrown. Of this we are 
sure, that it might be done, not only 
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with impunity, but with applause. 
France, in the person of the reigning 
sovereign, affords an example of what 
violence may be done to personal 
liberty, by the professed friends and 
patrons of constitutional freedom. 
And Ireland, if we mistake not, is 
destined to furnish a similar lesson, for 
the instruction of the neophytes of 
revolution. Nor will it be before it is 
wanting ; for the tyranny of the law- 
less has been proved to be more formi- 
dable than the tyranny of any laws. 
At least, this we do not hesitate to 
pronounce, that if some effectual 
means be not taken to render life and 
property secure, the government may 
as well, at once, renounce their func- 
tions, and hand the country over to 
the tender mercies of Q’Connell and 
the priests, who may, peradventure, 
deal more gently with us poor Protes- 
tants, when we are bound, neck and 
heels, at their feet, than they might be 
provoked to do, while we are encou- 
raged to make a vain resistance. At 
all events, as soon as their own objects 
were attained, there would be no want 
of a vigorous government in Ireland. 
But, whatever may be done by our 
rulers, no more fatal error could be 
committed than to attempt an alliance 
with the priests, by means of a state 
provision. It would not improve their 
quality ; it would not remove their 
prejudice ; it would not abate their 
rancour ; it would not enlarge their 
minds. While they were “clothed in 
purple and fine linen, and fared sump- 
tuously every day,” at the expense of 
government, they would still be ready, 
as the Americans say, “to go the 
whole hog” with O’Connell and the 
tail ; and the wise and moderate men, 
amongst them, who, like Mr. Croly, 
whether with or without a provision, 
are desirous to take their stand on the 
side of social order, would soon be 
made to feel that the inquisition itself 
had no terrors more formidable than 
the vengeance of a brutal and bigoted 
democracy. The candid and honest 
man, whose pages have constituted 
our text, and who appears to us to 
have written with the sincerest desire 
to improve the condition of the Ro- 
man Catholic church, has already felt 
that it was not safe to apply a salu- 
tary caustic to its proud flesh, or to 
uncover the abuses which, like har- 
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rowing ulcers, were eating into its 
heart’s core. He has been suspended 
by his bishop, and persecuted by his 
congregation. And such would, inevi- 
tably be the case, in every instance 
in which a priest was suspected of 
being drawn off, by any interested 
motive, from the cause of “the peo- 
veh If a state provision detached 
im from them, his influence would be 
paralyzed, and he would himself 
become odious ; if, notwithstanding 
the provision, he continued devoted 
to them, the government would be 
only furnishing a rod to whip them- 
selves. In the one case, it would be 
only so much money thrown away ; in 
the other, it would be so much mis- 
employed in the counteraction of their 
own objects. The Popish religion 
would be put upon a more enduring 
footing; and, as it is in Ireland but 
the steam-éngine of politics, whatever 
favours its continuance, must only 
enable the agitator to act against 
British interests with the more ad- 
vantage. 

We forget the real nature of the 
question if we omit the consideration 
of the characteristic differences be- 
tween Popery in ancient and in modern 
times. Formerly the sect created the 
party—now the party continues the 
sect. The same use which the dog- 
matists of the Vatican, in old time, 
made of their political partizans, the 
anarchists and the new-light disciples 
of democracy make at the present day 
of the adherents of Popery. It is, as 
it were, the forty-horse power, by the 
aid of which they hope to accomplish 
their objects, viz.—the separation of 
church and state, and the establish- 
ment of republican institutions. Poli- 
tics were formerly ancillary to Popery, 
Popery is now ancillary to porn 
sabes there was no extreme of despot- 
ism, which, in the times of James the 
Second, would not have been advo- 
cated by papal politiciens, provided 
only the ascendency of the infallible 
church could thereby be effectually 
secured ; so there is no extreme of 
licentiousness by which the views of 
the radicul party may be promoted, 
that will not, at the present day, be 
advocated by political Papists. Let 
this be exemplified by a passage from 
the pamphlet before us, which alludes 
to the conduct of the late Dr. Doyle. 
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Mr, Croly is describing the view of 
his own church respecting the reason- 
ableness and the legality of tithes. 


“The Protestant church system is 
nothing but a continuation of the Catho- 
lic church system on a less extensive 
scale. The tithe system, in the transi- 
tion, and in the course of time, under- 
went a curtailment. If the reformation 
had not taken place, or been introduced 
into the country—if the monarchs of 
Great Britain had remained obedient 
children of the holy father, how would the 
case stand at the present day? Would 
Dr. Doyle have denounced the tithes as 
a devouring impost, or put up his famous 
prayer that ‘the hatred of the people to 
tithes may prove as lasting as their love 
of justice?? Would he have preached 
up the doctrine of passive resistance, and 
in the effervescence of his anti-tithe zeal, 
given occasion to such shootings, hangings, 
massacres, and outrages without number, 
and of the most revolting description ? 
Would he, to accomplish his purpose, 
HAVE ASSISTED IN LOOSENING THE BONDS 
OF SOCIETY, AND MAKING RELIGION AN~ 
CILLARY TO DISORDER AND INSUBORDI- 
NATION? Would he have made war upon 
his own revenues, denounced the property 
of the church, and set himself in opposi- 
tion to the Christian world? We opine 
not. Otherwise he would have reaped 
the fatal consequences of his perverse 
singularity. He would have brought the 
sovereign pontiff about his ears—been 
classed with Wickliffe, John Huss, Je- 
rome of Prague, and the Vadois, stripped 
of his episcopal dignity, and ejected from 
the pale of the church; he would have 
been deafened by the thunder, and blasted 
by the lightning of the Vatican.” 


But of Dr. Doyle it might be said, 
indeed we have some recollection that 
he said of himself— 


“Tempora mutantur, et nos cum illis mutamur.” 


The period had long gone by when 
the thunder or lightnings of the Vati- 
can might be apprehended. He could 
afford to sport with its dogmas much 
more safely than with the favourite 
political paradoxes of his patrons and 
admirers at home ; and while his or- 
thodoxy remained unimpeached, not- 
withstanding his startling departure 
from some of the opinions and maxims 
of the sagest doctors of his church, 
the slightest hint from which it might 
be collected that he preferred the 
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ascendency of his order to the interest 
of his party, would have annihilated 
his political importance. 

Poor Dr. Doyle! It is believed 
that the latter period of his life would, 
if all were known, present him in very 
full contrast to the character in which 
he appeared while he was possessed 
by the spirit of agitation. It is under- 
stood that a posthumous work of his 
is at present in the press, from which 
some interesting disclosures are ex- 
pected. He was a man of some learn- 
ing and much sagacity ; of an ardent 
spirit and an enquiring mind ; and it 
would surprise us much if he did not 
feel occasionally the bondage of spirit 
under which he must have suffered in 
that church, the service of which is 
not perfect freedom. Carleton’s affect- 
ing story of the priest’s funeral may 
have but described his fate by antici- 
pation ! 

Such being the altered character of 
the popish religion in this country, 
nothing could be more preposterous 
than the notion that its clergy could 
be converted, by a state provision, into 
an instrument of good government, or 
induced to lend even a passive acqui- 
escence to the promotion of British or 
Protestant objects. They may, indeed, 
aggravate the storm which causes the 
troubled® ocean of Irish politics to 
heave with such frightful commotion, 
but they cannot pour oil upon the 
waves ; they may/assist, and they have 
assisted, in raising the evil spirit, but 
they cannot lay it—and they have only 
raised it to become its slaves. The 
rider who,has got mounted upon an 
unbroken or vigorous young horse, and 
who is willing to let him have his own 
way, may, for a time, appear to have 
the management of him; but let him 
only apply the curb, or attempt to bend 
him out of his course, and the mistake 
will immediately be apparent: the 
animal will kick and fling, and the dis- 
comfited rider will soon find that he 
must either be unseated with disgrace, 
or submit to be run away with. 

A state provision! Why, if the 
government were charitably disposed 
to build hospitals for decayed ecclesi- 
astics of the Romish persuasion, the 
thing is intelligible ; but if they expect 
any ‘service in return, any quid pro 
quo, never were politicians more egre-~ 
giously mistaken, The Romish clergy 
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could not, even if they would, assist 
them ; for they cannot serve two mas- 
ters, and they are indentured to the 
demagogues for a term that will, in all 
probability, outlast the predestined 
duration of their church. But they 
would not assist them, even if they 
could; for a hatred of Protestant 
England is imbedded in their heart’s 
core; and if they consent to receive its 
pay, it will only be because it increases 
their power of mischief. They may 
conceive that a government stipend is 
best employed in the promotion of agi- 
tation, as the lower classes, in the 
liberty of this city, when they get 
drunk upon the alms of the benevolent 
members of the church of England, 
are in the habit of excusing themselves 
by saying—* Oh, sure a Protestant’s 
money is good for nothing but buying 
whiskey !” 

Canada has often been referred to as 
a country that strikingly exemplifies the 
policy of providing well for the Roman 
Catholic priesthood ; and if we did 
not know individuals of very consider- 
able attainments who have been de- 
ceived by the fancied precedent, we 
should say that it was one of those false 
analogies by which none but the most 
superficial could be led astray. 

Canada was a French colony, which 
became ours by right of conquest. It 
submitted to the British arms upon 
condition of retaining the language, 
the laws, and the religion to which it 
had been accustomed. Its priesthood, 
therefore, were never disturbed in the 
possession of their ecclesiastical immu- 
nities, but continued to enjoy, under 
British protection, the same customs, 
rights, and privileges, to which, under 
the mother country, they were entitled. 
Whether this was a wise arrangement, 
or one which was justified by the ne- 
cessity of the case, we will not at pre- 
sent stop to enquire. Suffice it to say, 
that it presents us with a very different 
state of things from what we are in- 
vited to contemplate in Ireland. All 
that can be fairly inferred from it is, 
that the Canadians got from us all that 
they could desire, and they have not 
been discontented. Their religion has 
been established by law ; tithes have 
been secured to them ; their prelates 
take their seat in the councils of the 
government ; the debates are conducted 
in the French language ; property is re- 
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gulated by the complicated and incon- 
venient system of the old French law; 
and, as long as no innovation has been 
attempted in any of these particulars, 
wherein they enjoy such peculiar and 
exclusive advantages, the Bonet rouges 
have been good subjects. Wonderful, 
indeed! Is it proposed to carry con- 
ciliation to a similar length before a 
similar result is to be looked for in 
Ireland ? 

But that, we are told, is not all; 
Canada is remarkable for the absence 
of religious animosity. Protestants 
and Catholics mingle together upon 
terms of the kindliest intimacy ; and 
one never hears of the strife and dis- 
cord with which this unfortunate coun- 
try is infested. The statement is very 
true, and the fact would be very 
pleasing, if we were perfectly satisfied 
that it did not indicate quite as much 
of religious indifference as it does of 
Christian charity. But be that as it 
may, while we are ready to admit, that 
the establishment of the Roman Ca- 
tholic church in Canada has not been 
attended with any disastrous poli- 
tical consequences, we would reason 
tussnshestedly if we, therefore, main- 
tained that a similar experiment might 
be safely tried amongst ourselves. 

In Canada the population were all 
royalists ; they were attached to kingly 
government, and were repelled rather 
than attracted by the republican insti- 
tutions of their neighbours. | When, 
therefore, their laws and their religion 
were secured to them, they had nothing 
further to desire. In Ireland, in modern 
times, religion has become the mere 
stalking-horse of politics; and there 
are few who would be rash enough to 
affirm, that the views of the dema- 
gogues are confined to merely ecclesi- 
astical objects. We believe it may be 
said, without much exaggeration, that 
there is amongst them no very ardent 
attachment to royalty, and no very 
violent antipathy to republicanism ; 
and that they would not be very 
greatly shocked, even if it were clearly 
proved, that their measures must lead 
to the dismemberment of the empire. 
So that which was the resting-place 
in Canada, would be but the starting- 

post in Ireland. Privileges which en- 
sured tranquillity in the one country, 
would be but the precursors of discord 
inthe other. But little evil need be ap- 








prehended from endowing a priesthood 
whose politics were with the govern- 
ment. But little good could be ex- 
pected from endowing a priesthood 
whose politics were against them. 

These considerations sufficiently 
evince that the case of Canada is not 
one in point ; and that those who refer 
to it, make no better use of history 
than if it were an “old almanack.” 
They are misled by a resemblance as 
vague as that which Fluellen disco- 
vered between Monmouth and Mace- 
don ; and totally overlook the impor- 
tant, discriminating features, which 
would prove to more discerning obser- 
vers that, what, in the one case, was a 
wholesome medicine, might in the 
other, be a deadly poison. 

If Canada were a country in which 
experience demonstrated that the peo- 
ple were repeatedly stirred up to sedi- 
tion and revolt by religious considera- 
tions ; if this was so to such a degree 
as to necessitate the infliction of civil 
disabilities, from the proved incom- 
patibility between the profession of 
the Romish religion and the safe en- 
joyment of constitutional privileges by 
Roman Catholicsubjects ; if the people 
were accordingly, for more than a cen- 
tury, deprived of political power, until 
many of their descendants began to for- 
get the offences by which the penal en- 
actments were justified, and only to feel 
their severity and their degradation— 
if a struggle then commenced for the 
reassumption of what they conceived 
to be their rights, which set them at 
variance with their more favoured fel- 
low subjects ; if this contest was car- 
ried on, on both sides, in a spirit that 
partook largely of religious and po- 
litical bitterness ; if a feeling were 
thus generated in the Roman Catholic 
community, by which they were held 
together, and enabled to subsist as a 
party, long after they might have fallen 
asunder as a sect ; if that amelioration 
in the spirit of their religion, which 
time and the progress of reason has 
produced in other countries, were 
thus arrested; if the combination 
of these circumstances render them pe- 
culiarly susceptible of infection from 
doctrines which were calculated to 
sap the foundation of social order ; 
if, in process of time, religious gave 
place to political objects; if the 
influence formerly possessed by the 
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priest, were transferred to the dema- 
gogue; and if the priest, in order to 
retain any influence, found it necessary 
to become either an active or a pas- 
sive party to a system of seditious 
agitation ; if, as a concession to the 
most insolent and outrageous violence, 
the disabilities were at length removed, 
and the parties thus relieved, in viola- 
tion of the most solemn pledges, made 
the first use of their new privileges to 
attack the established religion ; if it 
clearly appeared, that the priests were 
more influenced by the wishes of the 
people, than the people by the wishes 
of the priests, io that while the latter 
were powerless for good, they were 
powerful for evil ; if this abuse of their 
sacred calling, together with the dif- 
fusion of scriptural information, had 
disgusted many of the more respec- 
table of their former adherents, and 
that such was the _ indifference 
with which they were beginning to 
be regarded, it was morally certain 
their order could not be continued, had 
not a royal college been founded by 
government for their eleemosynary 
maintenance and education ; if adescrip- 
tion of individuals were thus brought 
into the ministry at the public expense, 
whose habits and qualifications un- 
fitted them for intercourse with the 
higher classes, and who eagerly iden- 
tified themselves, on every occasion 
where it was safe or politic to do so, 
with the ringleaders of sedition and 
the fomenters of civil discord; if all 
these circumstances, together with the 
arts and the violence to which they 
were obliged to have recourse for the 
purpose of procuring a subsistence, 
were gradually undermining the papal 
system, so that, humanly speaking, it 
could scarcely survive another gene- 
ration; if Canada were a countr 

which might be thus described, it will 
be readily granted that it would pre- 
sent a very striking analogy to the 
state of Ireland ; and if it were found 
that, under these circumstances, a state 
provision for the priests would not 
arrest the decline of popery, and would 
both induce and enable those who en- 
joyed it, to act the part of good subjects ; 
that it would reconfer upon them all that 
moral influence which formerly belonged 
to them as the priesthood of a sect, and 
divest them of all that political rancour, 
which, in latter times, charagerised them 

Vou. IV. 
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as the leaders of a party; if a state 
provision could do all this; if it was 
proved by experience that it could 
thus change the nature of man, and 
alter the established connexion between 
ignorance, and bigotry, and violence, 
and discord; if the Romish clergy, 
upon receipt of it, ceased to be dema- 
gogues themselves, and were found 
efficient in controlling the spirit of 
democracy in others ; if all this were 
thus exemplified in Canada, there 
would be no good reason for declining 
to make the experiment in Ireland, 
But until some such case is made out, 
let us not be insulted by the stupid and 
disgusting sophistry of the charle- 
tans, who would delude, or the piti- 
able ignorance and imbecility of the 
sciolists, who are themselves deluded. 

We have dwelt at so much length 
upon this view of the subject, because 
it is one that has been often insisted on, 
as forming an irresistible political in- 
ducement for paying the Romish 
priests in this country, and will, in all 
probability, in the ensuing session of 
parliament, be again employed for the 
same purpose. Indeed it is sickening 
to be obliged to endure the flippant 
ignorance which, now-a-days, passes 
for political wisdom. Absurdities 
which, in any other place, would 
stamp indelible disgrace, are in our 
senate the pecapeste to emolument and 
distinction! As if politics were the 
only study which was destined never 
to rise to the rank of a science, and as 
if, while in any of the other liberal 
professions, asevere strictness of reason- 
ing were required and exemplified, in 
that which ought to be the very high- 
est and most ennobling profession of all, 
it were illiberal not to suffer the most 
unfounded analogies to hold the place 
of legitimate argumentation ! oes 
not this indicate a deficiency in the 
ae of our universities, which 
should call for the immediate applica- 
which the 


tion of some remedy, by 
minds of those who legislate for us, 


might be placed more upon a level 
with their important duties than they 
are at present ? 

In reality, what does the example of 
Canada prove, and how far is it valu- 
able ? ft proves, that, in a country 
where there was no cause of political 
strife or bitterness between the sub- 
jects and the government, the professors 
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of the Roman Catholic religion might 
be safely permitted to enjoy extensive 
political advantages ; that, where the 
political prejudices of the people were 
in favour of the government, and 
against pernicious innovation, the re- 
ligion was harmless ; that a priesthood 
who have every thing they could desire 
in greater security and fuller enjoyment 
thantheir brethren, in the most favoured 
Catholic countries, were attached to a 
government by which they were thus 
cherished, and were not moved or 
seduced, by any spirit of religious 
bigotry, to throw off their allegiance. 
It certainly proves all this; and we 
make the Irish demagogues and the 
English liberals a compliment of this 
inference, if they think that it can 
serve their purpose. But it also 
proves something more; it proves, at 
least to our apprehension, that the 
establishment of the Romish religion 
in Canada, has enabled it to resist the 
yrogress of spiritual improvement, It 
1as given a certain degree of fixedness 
and permanency to a system of error, 
by which, as far as it has any influ- 
ence, the spirit of the gospel must be 
obstructed. 

This will be deemed, by many of 
our opponents, but a very little matter, 
and one which should never be insisted 
on, to the prejudice of arrangements 
by which great political objects might 
be secured. We are, we confess, too 
old-fashioned for this. Our antiquated 
prejudices in favour of Christianity, 
are too strong to allow us to entertain 
the notion that the truth of God 
ought to wait upon human conveni- 
ence. We could not bring ourselves 
even to a passive acquiescence in the 
principle, that an enormous system of 
spiritual error ought to be re tr 
and perpetuated, merely because it 
may serve the purposes of the minister 
of the day. Such would, to our 
minds, involve a fatal dereliction of our 
bounden duty ; nor could we, in any 
case, without being guilty in the sight of 
God, extend to any such system, any- 
thing beyond the most perfect tolera- 
tion. We will also add, that it is our 
belief, that those who acted on the 
opposite principle, and sought to attain 
temporal ends by the sacrifice, or the 
neglect, of true religion, would, in the 
long run, find themselves disappointed, 
and that, if they “sowed the wind,” 


they would, assuredly, “reap the 
whirlwind.” 

But, we will be told, whatever may 
be our opinions, such are not those of 
the British government, which has 
already, in its treatment of the Roman 
Catholics, proceeded a great deal 
beyond the most perfect toleration. 
It will be right, on this part of the 
subject, to let Mr. Croly speak for 
himself ; he is arguing with the zealots 
of his own persuasion, in the favour of 
a state provision, and pleading the 
example of all the rest of Christen- 
dom, on behalf of a permanent en- 
dowment. 


« The dependent state of the Catholic 
church in Ireland, is an exception,” he 
says, “to the general rule; the neces- 
sary result of untoward circumstances ; 
and opposed to the wishes, as well as the 
discipline of the universal church. The 
anti-establishment gentlemen go in the 
teeth of all this, and would fain change 
the discipline of the church altogether, 
would dethrone the pope, annul the 
general councils, destroy the prescription 
of 1500 years, and, in defiance of rea- 
son and order, turn the exception into 
the general rule. The disciples of 
Socinus, or the semi-Christians who 
would place the church upon a new 
foundation, may venture to proceed to 
such extremes ; but Catholics, or persons 
calling themselves Catholics, cannot 
do so without transgressing the rules of 
logic, and overstepping the limits of or- 
thodoxy. But let us go into some parti- 
culars respecting the actual state of the 
Catholic church in Ireland, immediately 
touching this matter. Is it totally dis- 
severed from the state, and totally depen- 
dent upon the alms of the people? 
Such is not the case. The great semi- 
nary that recruits the priesthood, is a 
government establishment. What was 
this but to lay the foundation for the 
alliance so much deprecated? This 
treaty of amity and alliance was also 
entered into at a time, when the penal 
code existed almost in full, upon the 
statute book, and the government was, 
essentially, anti-Catholic. No doubt, if 
the new system of political agitation 
happened to be fashionable at that 
period, if the priesthood were yoked to 
the chariot-wheels of domineering dema- 
gogues, this regium donum. would have 
been reprobated, would neither have been 
solicited nor accepted ; and the hierarchy, 
who, left to themselves, received with 
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thankfulness the bounty of the legisla- 
ture, would have been necessitated to 
keep aloof on the occasion, and to aban- 
don the interest of the Catholic religion. 
But agitation was then only in embryo, 
the bishops were at liberty to act, and 
the Royal College of St. Patrick, at May- 
nooth, was established. To this royal 
endowment should be added the jail, and 
other chaplaincies ; which are nothing 
more or less than legal, or government, 
appointments. May we not also include 
the parochial schools every where estab- 
lished, or in course of establishment, 
under the new board of education, with 
the concurrence and cooperation of the 
Irish Catholic hierarchy ? All this shows 
that the great work of church and state 
alliance, amid all the uproar against it, 
has made some progress, and is not 
likely to retrograde. But let us not con- 
fine ourselves to this portion of the 
British dominions. Catholic church 
establishments are in existence, and in 
the way of formation in other parts of 
the empire. Canada—that great co- 
lony—had always an establishment of the 
kind upheld, now for a long period, by 
British power and British law. A Ca- 
tholic church establishment has been 
formed for the Isle of France, and other 
dependencies in that quarter; and one 
is in the progress of formation for a 
section of Hindostan, What will our 
noisy separatists say to all this? Will 
they demand the suppression of the 
Royal College of Maynooth, the dismis- 
sal of the jail chaplains, or that they 
must depend for their subsistence upon 
the offerings of the poor prisoners; the 
subversion of the church establishment 
in Canada; the revocation of the pension 
paid to the bishop of the Isle of France 
and his subordinate clergy ; and that a 
stop should be instantly put to the for- 
mation of the new establishment in 
India? Let them, if they wish to be 
consistent, demand all this, as necessary 
for the purity of religion and the preser- 
vation of civil liberty. But if they make 
no such demand, if they acquiesce in the 
progress making toward the comple- 
tion of that very system they pretend to 
combat, what remains but that they 
acknowledge their error; that they un- 
wittingly undertook a task of an un- 
seemly description—a task inconsistent 
with their own admissions, andat variance 
with the religion they profess—a task 
that neither can nor ought to be ac- 
complished.” 


It must be allowed that Mr. Croly 


pleads well, and that the gainsayers of 
his party will find it hard to reason con- 
sistently against his statements. Indeed 
we have before intimated our per- 
suasion, that the rev. gentleman has 
here undertaken a work of superero- 
gation. For the demagogues know 
very well, that a state provision would 
not have the effect of taking the clergy 
out of their hands; and that is the 
only consideration that can influence 
them to object against it. 

We can only lament that the case 
should be as he describes it; and that 
our government should have done so 
much more for the stability and per- 
manency of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, than, in the present enlightened 
state of public opinion, Roman Catho- 
lics would have thought of doing for it 
themselves. It was a species of cul- 
pable mispolicy, the evil consequences 
of which are already sadly apparent, 
and of which, it is much to be feared, 
we have not as yet seen the end. As 
Mr. Croly states, the government by 
whom these boons were conferred, 
was a strong, anti-Catholic government ; 
and one which strenuously resisted the 
measure of emancipation. And yet, 
had emancipation been then granted, 
in its fullest extent, it could not, by 
possibility, have done more mischief ; 
nay, there are many wise and good 
men who firmly believe, that if May- 
nooth had never been endowed, the 
decline of popery would have been 
accelerated by the complete removal 
of civil disabilities at the time of the 
union. 

It was, we believe, imagined by the 
politicians of that day, that the Roman 
Catholics would have been grateful 
for the indulgence thus extended to 
them, and that their priesthood would 
become attached to a government by 
which they were so graciously regarded. 
The guilt and the mischief of perpe- 
tuating the spirit, and recruiting the 
missionaries of a corrupt and degrading 
superstition was overlooked. It would 
have been deemed bigoted and illiberal 
to advert for a moment to such consi- 
derations. Important political bene- 
fits were expected from the measure, 
and every thing else was a matter of 
indifference to our statesmen. But 
how awfully has Almighty God made 
the natural consequences of this insane 
proceeding its own punishment! Have 
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not the Roman Catholic priesthood 
ever since been thorns in the sides 
of the government? Have they not 
been the passive promoters, at least, 
of a system of seditious violence, by 
which the church has been all but over- 
thrown? How far have they sought 
to counteract the madness of the mul- 
titude in their desire for a repeal of the 
legislative union? How far have their 
efforts beén available for the repres- 
sion of that system of mid-day assas- 
sination, by which life and property 
have been rendered so perilously inse- 
cure? Let what is known of the 
writings of Dr. Doyle—let Mr. Croly’s 
description of the conduct of many of 
his brethren—let the late resolutions 
of the Roman Catholic bishops (date 
indeed,) forbidding the temples of God 
to be any fonger converted into theatres 
of sedition, and calling upon the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy to avoid, for the 
future, mixing themselves up with 
politics, and becoming the high priests 
of high treason—let, in a word, THE PRE- 
SENT STATE OF IRELAND answer these 
eee and it will then be seen how 
ar Maynooth has accomplished the in- 
tentions of its founders. It will then be 
seen how far its establishment was a 
politic measure, and how far the libe- 
ral disregard of sectarian prejudices, 
which was therein manifested, has con- 
tributed to the peace and prosperity 
of Ireland. 

But there is one point in which this 
subject must be viewed, and in which 
it appears to us that our rulers have 
contracted a responsibility of which 
they little dreamed when this institu- 
tion was founded. It has been alread 
observed that its establishment too 
place at a time when the progress of 
knowledge was beginning to produce 
its natural effect upon the Roman 
Catholic gentry. The liberal profes- 
sions had been thrown open to them ; 
and although no great noise was made 
about conversion, yet they were every 
day, quietly and unostentatiously, com- 
ing over to the established church. It 
was not, therefore, from their body that 
the candidates for the ministry could 
be expected. In point of fact, there 
were few Roman Catholic gentlemen 
who would not as soon have thought 
of making their sons conjurors, as of 
making them priests, This object of 
ambition was, accordingly, abandoned 


to the very humblest classes of the 
Roman Catholic peasantry, upon whom 
it naturally operated as an additional 
bond of attachment to their church ; 
the parents viewing, with increased 
partiality, a system which promised, in 
so many instances, such a desirable 
provision for their children. Of these, 
some entered heartily into the views 
of the most thorough-going zealots of 
popery ; and the pulpit and the press, 
the committee-room and the hustings, 
bear ample evidence to the manner in 
which they have been enabled to act 
upon the religious, the national, and 
the hereditary antipathies of an igno- 
rant, a susceptible, and an imaginative 
people. Thus it was that the govern- 
ment had their reward. But there 
were others who were somewhat dif- 
ferently affected. These entered the 
seminary sincere believers in the doc- 
trines of popery; but, in process of 
time, doubts arose, by which inquiries 
were suggested, which have led, in the 
end, to more enlightened persuasions ; 
but not, it may be, until the unhappy 
student has been irretrievably implicated 
in ordination vows. What, under 
such circumstances, is he to do? If 
he openly departs from popery, he 
encounters a degree of obloquy and 
persecution of which none but those 
who have witnessed it can form the 
least idea ; and which it requires the 
utmost fortitude to confront and to en- 
dure. If he remain in the Roman 
Catholic church, his conscience must 
be offended, and he must carry about 
with him a weight of secret guilt by 
which his peace of mind must be 
destroyed. He will try, perhaps, to 
take refuge in infidelity, and his last 
end may thus be worse than his first. 
But can those who, professing to be- 
lieve popery to be a system of delusion, 
nevertheless placed before him the 
glittering prizes by which he was 
drawn into this deplorable condition, 
in which nothing but the actual guilt of 
apostacy can save him fromthe execrations 
which follow an apostate ; a condition in 
which, if he fears God, he must pre- 
pare to encounter the utmost malice of 
men ; and in which he can only escape 
human obloquy by deservedly mcurring 
divine vengeance ; can they, we ask, be 
wholly blameless? Have they not 
put a bridle in the jaws of the people, 
causing them to err? Have they not 
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contributed thus to draw a hedge of 
thorns round the path of those, who 
might have found some way of escape 
from the grievous errors in which they 
had been brought up, had they not 
been thus circumvented ? And have 
they not created a conflict between 
duty and conscience, which, no matter 
how it terminates, must involve its un- 
happy victim either in misery or sin? 
Such we believe to have been the case 
in hundreds of instances. And we 
cannot contemplate a Christian go- 
vernment continuing thus to multiply 
stumbling-blocks of iniquity, without 
the most painful apprehensions. 

Now, all this has proceeded from the 
utter forgetfulness of the plain distinc- 
tion between establishment and tolera- 
tion. Popery was at one time treated 
with, perhaps, an unjustifiable severity ; 
at another with a most capricious in- 
dulgence. Like the half-witted tra- 
veller in the fable, our government 
at one time overloaded the donkey, 
and at another attempted to carry it 
upon their back. Now, truth was ren- 
dered invidious by the persecution 
of error; again error was rendered 
triumphant, by the neglect or abandon- 
ment of truth. Whereas, if the go- 
vernment had proceeded quietly and 
steadily, neither repressing by undue 
severity, nor aiding by extravagant 
indulgence, things would have taken 
their natural course, and the light of 
the day does not more certainly dispel 
the clouds of night, than popery would 
have gradually melted away before 
the progress of reason. 

But, just as the injudicious tampering 
of the quack often converts an acute 
disease into a chronic, so has the em- 
pyricism of blundering politicians given 
an almost incorrigible fixedness and 
persistency to popery in Ireland. It now 
actually rejoices in the protection and 
patronage of the state; and makes 
what has been done for it from com- 
passion, in the day of its humiliation, 
the first fruits, as it were, of that infatu- 
ated liberality by which its wildest ambi- 
tion is to be ultimately realized. 

If any reader doubts respecting the 
national guilt that has been incurred 
in the establishment of Maynooth, let 
him only consider whether he would 
feel himself justified in establishing 
upon his estate, a seminary for the 
education of Roman Catholic ecclesi- 
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astics, which should have the effect of 
drawing the lowest of his tenantry into 
studies intended to confirm them in 
the dogmas of popery, and nevertheless 
excite such doubts of the truth of the 
religion in which they had been 
brought up, aS must cause a serious 
conflict between their reason and their 
faith, and end either in the insincere 
profession of an unscriptural dogma, or 
such a renunciation of it as must pro- 
duce the most violent and unrelenting 
persecution; let any reasonable and 
considerate Protestant say whether he 
would, willingly, be the instrument of 
all this ; and if not, can he hesitate to 
pronounce, that that which would be 
unjustifiable in the individual, cannot 
be justifiable in the nation ; and that 
he should not assent, as a legislator, to 
an act, which he could not sanction, 
for one moment, as a sincere Christian 
or an honest man ? 

In matters relating to temporal con- 
cerns, the absurdity of such a proceed- 
ing would at once be seen. The 
children of this world are, proverbially, 
wiser in their generation than the 
children of light. If it were proposed 
to any of the Protestant patrons of 
Maynooth to endow an institution for 
the purpose of counteracting the pro- 
gress of knowledge and improvement 
in any of the arts or sciences, they 
would scout the proposition with diz- 
dain. Nothing could induce them to 
be consenting parties to the establish- 
ment of aclub, the objects of which 
should be to encourage the prejudice 
against vaccination, or to augment the 
senselcss outcry against the use of 
machinery, which prevails to such an 
extent amongst the working classes. 
And why is it that that is considered 
allowable and even reputed liberal in 
the case of religion, which would be 
stigmatised as folly, or punished as 
wickedness, in any thing concerning 
the civil or social interests of the king- 
dom? Can it be from any other 
cause than that the one are regarded 
as realities, and the other treated like 
fictions ? 

In India, the Brahmins still persevere 
in preferring the Ptolomeic to the Coper- 
can theory of astronomy. All their 
calculations, respecting the celestial 
phenomena, proceed upon the princi- 
ples of the former. And if the govern- 
ment were to establish a college for 
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their education, in which the domi- 
nation of cycles and epi-cycles was to 
be restored, and the principle of gravi- 
tation rejected, it would be but a 
counterpart of their conduet in this 
country, where they have endowed a 
seminary for the purpose of teaching a 
system which eclipses the Gospel. 
There are some who affect to believe 
that a state provision would be the 
surest and the speediest mode of caus- 
ing the decline of popery. Sapient 
legislators ! They have failed to ex- 
tingnish it by severity, and they would 
now fain kill it with kindness!’ Their 
gifts are intended to resemble Deja- 
nira’s present to Hercules ; or, at least, 
Popery is to be surfeited with such a 
profusion of good things, that it must 
ultimately be smothered in its own = 
Such is the benevolence with which i 
is regarded! All this, of course, is to be 


buried in profound concealment ; so 
that the modern Gamaliels may not 
have the slightest suspicion of the 


perils that await them. They are still 
to be unbounded in ‘heir gratitude to- 
wards their hospitable entertainers, and 
not to harbour a single thought that 
evil is before them, while 


* Pleased to the last, they crop the flowery food, 
And lick the hand just raised to shed their 
blood.” 


But it is just possible that these 
gentlemen may overrate their own sa- 
gacity, and underrate the shrewdness 
of the Roman Catholic priests. They 
may depend upon it, that that class of 
men are not so easily done as they 
imagine; and that instead of any such 
result as that to which they look for- 
ward, being produced by their mea- 
sure, the fable of the biter bitten is 
much more likely to be realized. 

They forget that in Popery the 
office of the priest is of more import- 
auce than the character of the man. 
Like charity, it can cover a multitude 
of sins. 
well-known notoriety, is, probably, at 
this moment, the most popular priest 
in Ireland. They forget, that the reli- 
gion is, essenti: ally,a reli; gion to engage 
the and 
splendour are powerful auxiliaries to 
it—and that a supply of tinsel is abso- 
lutely indispensible to enable it to 
sparkle and glister in the eyes of the 
people. Popery, they may be perfectly 


senses—that gorgeousness 
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secure, will bear a great deal of pomp 
without being encumbered by it, and 
will never take harm from any thing 
that enables its clergy to appear to 
advantage. There is this important 
distinction between a religion of faith 
and a religion of works, that the former 
affords no countenance whatever to 
that system of compensation that 
obtains in the latter, and which allows 
the individual who has duly _per- 
formed a regular routine of prescribed 
duties, to indulge pretty largely in 
worldly enjoyments. The priests, 
therefore, will find no manner of 
inconvenience in any inercase of 
personal comfort that may enable 
them to appear respectab le in the 
eyes of their people without putting 
them to expense. Riches might, in- 
deed, prove a snare to a reformed 
clergy, to whom worldly advantages 
do not us ually bring with them any 
increase of estimation. But to their 
reverences of the church of Rome, 
they are quite another thing. To them 
they would be the impleme nts of their 
trade, and the certain means of in- 
creasing their importance; the ele- 
ment in which they might disjort 
themselves, not only with pleasure, 
but with profit, but in which their less 
buoyant rivals would only find a 
watery grave— 


** So have we seen, from Thames’ fair brink, 
A flock of geese plump down together— 
Swim where the bird of Jove would sink, 
And, swimming, never wet a feather.” 


But if the experiment of Maynooth 
has not convinced the government 
that no good result is to be expected 
from endowing the Roman Catholic 
clergy, we have nothing more to say. 
Expectations precisely such as those 
now entertained, were then with equal 
confidence put forward, and experience 
has proved them all to have been un- 
founded. And this was at a time 
when the Romish clergy by no means 
took the decided part in politics which 
they do at present. Now they are men 
largely invested with politic al power, 
and identified with that party by whom 
the country has been agitated. ‘They 
are the muster-masters of the squa- 
drons by whose aid the repeal battle is 
to be fought ; ; and if any funds whic h 
may be allocated for their maintenance 
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be employed in the service of the arch 
demagogue, rather than in that of those 
by whom they were granted, we will 
not have to complain so much of their 
treachery as of our own infatuation. 

But, it will be asked, if they are so 
yowerful, is it not dangerous to ne- 
glect them? Ought they to be 
left in the hands of the people? 
We answer, it is much better that 
they should be in the hands of 
the people, than that the people 
should be in their hands ; for, depend 
upon it, if we suffer them to press, as 
they have hitherto done, upon the 
Roman Catholic community, they are 
a burden that will not be borne much 
longer. And, with respect to their 
power, if the government are not pre- 
yared to vindicate the authority of the 
aes, it is idle to talk of legitimate 
government in Ireland. A black mail 
is a melancholy resource ; it is a con- 
fession of weakness that can only cause 
contempt; and of this we are per- 
suaded, that by any tribute which may 
be thus conceded, while their inclina- 
tions would not be improved, their 
power would be perpetuated and aug- 
mented. 

Whatever the established clergy 
might be made to the government de 
jure, they would be to those who must 
now be called the government de facto 
of Ireland. ‘Their spiritual have long 
since merged in their political func- 
tions. They are the satellites of a 
fierce and turbulent democracy , and 
however British munificence may gild 
them with its beams, they will continue 
to revolve in the circles determined by 
the laws of political gravitation, till 
nature herself shall change. When 
Saturn may be unsphered by a legisla- 
tive act, then, and not until then, may 
they be expected to shine with a be- 
nignant aspect upon the destinies of 
Ireland. 

It is certainly most preposterous in 
the government to exhibit so much 
anxiety to sooth and to gratify those 
who never can be conciliated, who will 
still employ all the favours and benefits 
which they receive, in the service of 
those who are enemies to the peace 
and the weal of the country, while so 
much is done to discountenance, and 
even persecute the enlightened and suf- 
fering clergy of the established church, 
whom scarcely any neglect can alienate, 
or any injuries render resentful. They 
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are, confessedly, the mildest of land- 
lords. They did much to supply the 
places of an abseutee gentry ; and had 
they but experienced the ordinary 
support to which every loyal subject 
in this free country is entitled—nay, 
had not the system to which they have 
been exposed, been not merely con- 
nived at, but encouraged by those by 
whom it should have been suppressed, 
they would have been as popular as 
they were useful. Theirs was a faith 
which worked by love ; and its benig- 
nant influence was felt far beyond the 
limits of their own communion. In 
how many instances do the Roman 
Catholic peasantry, this moment, de- 
plore the absence of those amiable 
evangelists who have been driven 
from their homes, and who, as long 
as they had a home, were sources 
of blessing and benefits to their neigh- 
bours! Their hearts were ever open 
to the cry of distress ; and it was well 
known, and universally acknowledged, 
that no sectarian jealousy ever nar- 
rowed the range of their Christian 
charity. It was, literally, like the 
“sun which shineth upon the just 
and upon the unjust: and the rain 
which falleth upon the evil and upon 
the good.” 

Alas! it is through tearful eyes we 
look upon some of the pictures which 
now arise before us; for “we speak 
that we do know, and testify that we 
have seen,” although a hardened and 
incredulous generation may not “ re- 
ceive our witness.” Reader, the 
martyred Irvine Whitty was our friend. 
How often have we witnessed that 
mild good man, in his rounds of pasto- 
ral duty, dispensing comforts and con- 
solations to all around him, without 
any reference to their respective 
creeds ; counseling the disorderly, ad- 
monishing the imprudent, instructing 
the ignorant, and reproving the pro- 
fane! How often have we been able 
to trace the secret alms by which he 
caused gladness and rejoicing in the 
solitary cottage, 

“© Where the lone widow and her orphans pined 

In starving solitude.” 


And how often have our ‘hearts been 
melted by the sight of the stream of 
applicants who came continually to his 
house for counsel or for assistance, 
and no one of whom was ever sent 
empty away! If ever there was a 
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man to whom the beautiful description 
in the book of Job was strictly appli- 
cable, it was this meek and gentle 
minister of the Gospel. “ When the 
eye saw him, it blessed him, and when 
the ear heard him, it gave witness unto 
him ; because he delivered the poor 
that cried, and the fatherless, and him 
that had none to help him; and the 
blessing of him that was ready to 
perish came upon him; and he made 
the widow’s heart to sing for joy.” 
But what was his earthly reward ? 
Ruthless and savage murder! The 
dark assassin scowled upon him, and he 
fell! And his blood is still una- 
venged! And his murderers walk abroad 
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But these are themes that overpower 
us ; and were we to dwell upon them, 
our pages would be converted into 
elegies and epitaphs for our martyred 
clergy. They have, indeed, been called 
to the fellowship of suffering ; and 
that they may prove oo to the 
mighty conflict in which they are 
engaged with the powers of evil, and 
pass purified through their fiery trial, 
shonld be, with every good man, a 
subject of fervent prayer. We believe 
the instances are few in which they 
have not exhibited a Christian forti- 
tude and resignation that have touch- 
ed the hearts of even their bitterest 
enemies.+ 





It has been often said that it was a 
hardship to compel Roman Catholics 


in perfect liberty! “How long, O 
Lord! holy and just, how long ?”* 


* The following sketch of Mr. Whitty’s character, written by the Rev. Henry 
Woodward, is at once so just and beautiful, that it is impossible to avoid introducing 
it in this place :—“* Mr, Whitty was what, in the very best days of the Church, 
would have been considered a genuine portrait and happy exemplification of the 
character of a Christian pastor. His habits, his disposition, his religious views, and 
the peculiar temperament of his piety, were precisely suited to the office of a parish 
minister. The crowded meeting and commanding platform (much as he loved and 
honoured those who pleaded for his Master there) were nevertheless not his element. 
His study, his home, and his parish, these were the scenes most congenial to his calm 
and heavenly mind, In his study he conversed with his Bible, with his own heart, 
and with that God in whose bosom he now reposes. 

« Mr. Whitty was in his family the most amiable of human beings. It was his 
constant study to win the affections of its several members, in order that he might 
draw their minds by the gentlest cords into all the good he wished them. In for- 
bearance and patience with the frailties of those around him, he was perhaps un- 
equalled ; and such was his constant flow of Christian cheerfulness, that he could 
shed throughout the domestic circle that truly innocent gaiety, so often talked of 
and so seldom found. 

“In the wider circle of his parish and neighbourhood, Mr. Whitty was precisely 
what a clergyman ought tobe. To his superiors he had the happiest art of making 
his office acceptable. He had an unfeigned respect for every ordinance of God. 
His deference to rank was the result of true humility, and a full contentment 
with his own estate; easy and affectionate in his address, because he loved their 
souls, he nevertheless was faithful and undaunted in placing before the great, the 
high responsibilities with which they are entrusted, and in charging them, where 
necessary, with their negligences and crimes. 

« To his equals, it is needless to repeat, what this faithful pastor appeared, for he 
was precisely the same to them as to his own family. But this could occasion no 
offensive freedom ; for to his domestic circle he always preserved the most perfect 
politeness. But it was in his intercourse with the poor that this meek and chari- 
table man most resembled his Divine Master. His fine talents, his fertile imagi- 
nation, and delightful manners, shone forth as if in their native element, when sur- 
rounded by the little ones of the lowest of his flock. He was all life and exhilara- 
tion when he spoke to them. What he was in scenes which others shun, in the 
abodes of destitution and in the ;house of mourning, will best be known upon that 
day when all secrets are disclosed—that day of triumph to the friend of the father- 
less and the husband of the widow.” 


+ Weare here reminded, by the present state of Ireland, of a passage in a 
visitation sermon preached before the archdiocese of Dublin, by the Rev. Mortimer 
O'Sullivan, in the year 1828. It was delivered in the cathedral of St Patrick’s, 
the year before the emancipation bill passed, and appears to us so prophetically 
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to support an establishment of which derive no advantage. This is one of 
they disapprove, and from which they those gratuitous statements, which, at 


descriptive of almost all that has since taken place, that we make no scruple to lay 
the following extract before the reader :—“ Fix it then well in your minds, (if you admit 
that it is true,) that there is an animosity to our church which may not be propitiated ; 
that whether it assault with daring violence, or with secret virulence seek to undermine, it 
will always endeavour her overthrow. Iamnotapprehensive that my words shall be misin- 
terpreted as if I meant to designate human enemies. Among those who seem opposed 
to usin religious belief, are many whose hearts are not adapted to their cause, and who 
would be among the first victims to the power they had been instrumental in setting up. 
Of their hostility to the church I do not speak, nor should I fear it, but for the 
virulence of that unseen and unmitigable principle or power, to which it has become 
an unconscious auxiliary. There is a spirit upon this earth to whom her aspect will 
ever be an offence. Not, it may be, Eden in primeval innocence could have more 
power to harrow up within him harsh and bitter thoughts, than the appearance of a 
well-ordered community under a rule of wholesome and edifying discipline. Be 
assured that the spirit, whatever it be, which sustains what we esteem most evil in 
the church of Rome, will never patiently endure, that our church shall be here to 
suggest a comparison between the corrupt and the reformed institution. He knows 
that should a tranquil season be permitted to suspend strife, and should men begin to 
examine with reference to Scripture and reason the institutions which respectively 
appealed to them, the propriety of our discipline, the scriptural foundation of our 
doctrine, the moderation and the fidelity with which, under circumstances of temp- 
tation or discouragement, our pious reformers adhered to their Divine Master's 
commands, must produce a powerful effect on candid minds, and set in very unfa- 
vourable contrast whatsoever is superstitious or unscriptural. He knows too, that 
the church of Rome has not recommended herself to the understandings of her 
people ;—that many among her apparent members are discontented with various of 
her practices and tenets—will it be acceptable to him to feel that they must be 
exposed to the hazard of beholding, in our church, the purified representation of 
every one of those rights which they would not altogether forsake, but, in the fram- 
ing which, as set forth in the church of Rome, they feel that Scripture and right 
reason have been to a great extent forgotten. Adversaries of our church have called 
her an image of the Roman—an image, we may be well assured, such as the spirit 
against which we are to seek protection, cannot wish to see compared with her; 
and even though the institution, which in opposition to her, he would sustain, were 
enriched with all honors and possessions, and we were destitute of earthly aid, and 
our church covered with sackcloth, the very existence of a pure scriptural ministra- 
tion, under any afflictions, however grievous, would sting him, and enjoyments and 
honours, all would avail him nothing, so long as he saw the object of his hatred and 
his fears, even in the guise of sorrowing Mordecai—sitting at the gate. 

«“ This we may say, without imputation of seeking to take a part in the civil con- 
cerns from which it is supposed that we should hold ourselves excluded. Upon the 
propriety of such exclusion I offer no remark; but this may be said, that no man 
should refrain from speaking what conscience dictates, and what may be (or what 
he believes may be) serviceable in warning or exhortation, because his words can 
possibly be supposed to bear an interpretation which he did not mean to give them, 
Of matters belonging to our legislature I pronounce no opinion. Far be it from us 
to prejudge what statesmen may devise as necessary or expedient. We do not incur 
their responsibility—we do not sit in judgment on their measures. But a very 
solemn and a peculiar responsibility devolves on us,—that we do not injure or pre- 
judice a holy cause by unworthy instruments, and thus, holding the faith in unrigh- 
teousness, make whipwreck of our souls. It is the duty of civil rulers to calculate 
and conjecture with respect to future contingencies, that they may, if the power be 
given to them, avert or moderate approaching evil. In our ministerial capacity, we 
are not pledged to this anxious and oppressive occupation ;—but we have our own 
clearly defined, equally momentous duty, and that is to expect, if we be placed in 
difficult circumstances, what may befal, that the evil day may not find us unprepared ; 
and looking forward under these impressions, not calculating, nor conjecturing, only 
keeping in remembrance the opposition which our church maintains against all that 
is unscriptural, and the animosity to which it consequently becomes exposed, I have 
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the present day, passes fora great deal it is the wish and the interest of one 
more than it is worth, simply because party to believe it, and the other does 


no doubt our wisdom will be, to have it well fixed in our minds, that, whatever the 
sagacity of statesmen may contrive, and however they may adjust or endeavour to 
adjust those great questions on which the political world are divided—we should 
expect and prepare for a continuance, and an exasperation of hostility against the 
church in which we minister. 

« And how shall we prepare—shall we send to the enemy while he is yet at some 
distance, lest we, with our ten thousand men, may not be able to resist him with his 
twenty thousand? Shall we go back disheartened from the honourable post which 
we have not feared to occupy, and which many have maintained to the glory of 
God in the salvation of souls? Shall we adopt new principles, and assume an 
altered port, and shrink from the work to which the word of God has called us, 
to which, by our ministerial engagements we are pledged, and say with the slothful 
man, there is a lion in the path, we may not cast ourselves away unprofitably. No, 
brethren, we have set our hands to the plough—the time for looking back is past. 
We have engaged ourselves in the service of a church founded in the blood of Christ 
and his Apostles—restored through the instrumentality of men who sealed their 
truth in death ; we have ministered in its holy ordinances, and been blessed by its 
precious counsels, and enjoyed that edifying tranquillity of life to which its servants 
are invited. If the time has come when unequivocal proofs of our fidelity and gra- 
titude are demanded, we may not refuse to afford them. We know that the cause in 
which we are engaged is holy ;—we may not dishonour it by the unworthiness of its 
supporters. All who have entered on the work to which we are summoned, should 
have fully counted the cost of their undertaking, and embraced the duty because it 
was dearer to them than life. Our qualifications should be befitting their work, 
who are to be champions for divine truth against all its enemies. Our exertions 
should not be the transient ebullitions of unthinking men. We must not be 
contented with sending out rash and unsustained activities which may appear with 
promise of summer days, and droop their wings and die when the dark hour is at hand. 
We must be prepared to sustain ourselves through the storm, and against it. We 
must cultivate a patience which provocation cannot overcome, and must confirm 
ourselves in a resolution which, in the midst of strife and peril, shall remain un- 
daunted. Where our voice may not be heard, our faith, and hope, and endurance 
should be seen ; and where we are heard, and our words regarded, we should imitate 
the divine example of Him who arrayed the strongest truths in the gentlest language; 
so that even the stern of heart, touched by our grave remonstrance, shall abandon 
their purpose of scornful reply ; and though they may not be convinced, shall respect. 

“ We have indeed already chosen our parts.x—We have kept well fixed in our 
minds the distinction between the spirit of the Church which is opposed to us, and 
the individuals whoare its members. The genius of the system is one thing; the 
souls of those who embrace it of quite a different nature. With the former we can 
have no fellowship, but—for the souls of men—Christ’s blood has been shed—his 
mansions in heaven have been purchased--his Church on earth has been founded 
and preserved ; and we in latter days have not been slow to warn his redeemed and 
erring children against the dangers of an unscriptural system, and to call them 
within the sphere and sound of the saving Gospel. It has pleased the Lord to send 
down a blessing on our endeavours,—to satisfy us by happy proofs that there are no 
moral fetters from which the truth cannot set free, and to hold out to us the encou- 
ragement, that, of the numbers who now throng the courts of an impure worship, 
many may come forth who shall support the cause of true religion, and adorn it. 
And, shall we, with encouragements of this nature, be dissuaded from our duty—— 
shall we be overcome by hearing that prejudice is too stubborn, and hatred too fierce, 
and the times too disorderly to allow of a rational hope that our exertions may 
be useful? No. If we are thus addressed, we may demand—whether the prejudices 
which stand in our way are more massive or more fixed than the deep-rooted moun- 
tains? Isthe hatred which menaces our Church of more fell malignancy than the 
evil spirits who cried out unto the Lord, What have we to do with thee Jesus, thou 
Son of God? The devils, in Christ’s name, were subject to his Apostles ; we have 
his assurance, that, if they spoke in faith, mountains would remove, and that even 
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not take sufficient pains to show that 
it is altogether unfounded. The Ro- 
man Catholics, as such, support no 
Protestant establishment. The monies 
which are paid to those who may be 
called ecclesiastical landlords, would 
not remain in the pockets of the 
payers, if tithes were altogether done 
away, but must go, in the shape of so 
much increased rent, into the pocket 
of the lay landlord. All the tenants 
are concerned with, is the agreement 
upon which they have conditioned to 
hold their land; and if there be any 
thing in that agreement against which 
their conscience revolts, the time to 
object would be before they consented 
to enter into it. But having taken 
their land upon condition of paying 
tithe, and having received an abate- 
ment of rent in one shape, in lieu of 
what they pay in another, nothing can 
be more barefaced or dishonest, than 
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to continue to keep possession of their 
ground, and enjoy the advantages of 
the leases under which they hold, and 
yet plead conscience in bar of their 
solemn engagements ! 

But, to do our peasantry justice, 
they now see into this, and laugh at 
the man who proposes to befriend 
them, by robbing the clergyman for 
the purpose of enriching the landlord. 
They perceive, clearly, that that is a 
transaction in which they have no 
interest at all; and if ulteriur objects 
were not in prospect, which lead them 
to consider the plundering system va- 
luable as a precedent, and to regard 
the landlords themselves but as the 
trustees of the spoil and pillage by 
which they were enriched, at the 
expense of the proscribed and per- 
secuted clergy, no love of adven- 
ture of which they may be supposed 
possessed, could induce them to throw 

















the trees—emblems as they were of his blessed kingdom—would (not cast away 
but) plant themselves amid the waves of the unfruitful sea, if the voice of faith 
commanded. And with these words written for our learning, ringing in our ears, 
shall we dread that the holy cause to which we devote ourselves can be deserted? 
Never—We may be unfaithful—we may forego the most honorable duty to which 
we have as yet been called,and renounce our part in the work of maintaining Christ’s 
Church—but that Church will not be forsaken—other defenders will be found, other 
instruments will be raised up, and when the hearts of men have been tried, and 
the unsound have been made known, the adversity which tried them shall give place 
to a serene and joyous season, and the thanksgivings of those who were faithful to 
the end shall arise from a Church which no evil has befallen. This is the uncon- 
querable assurance upon which owr constancy may sustain itself. Identified, as we 
ought to be, with the Church, we expose ourselves to no real hazard—we are not as 
those who encounter difficulty with a resolution to try fortune, with a hope that 
their wisdom may prevail, and endeavour to endure with fortitude the evils to which 
discomfiture may expose them. We cannot be discomfited, for we know, whatever 
be our own estate, the cause to which we are attached is safe from the calamities 
whereby we suffer. Our duties are on the earth, but our support, and our direction, 
and our encouragement, and our cause, are not placed amid this earth’s contingen- 
cies. Are we stripped of worldly goods? Perhaps the spirit with which we con- 
tend is of the kind that ‘‘goeth not out but by prayer and fasting.” Are we lost 
to the world’s eye in the deep obscurity to which neglect and poverty may consign 
us? Perhaps the word of faith by which huge prejudice is to be removed, must be 
spoken in the central caverns of the mountain. And—shoulda more awful proof 
of fidelity be required—this is a thought which belongs to our meditations and our 
prayers—it may not be made a subject, even here, upon which it is fitting to dis- 
course ; but this may be said,—-the blood of a righteous man, ina righteous cause, 
never yet was shed unprotitably ;—and—a better father, a better protector than we 
can be, will guard the cherished objects of our tenderest care, if, in our adherence 
to the cause of divine truth, we be called upon to give them up. Of this we may 
be fully assured, in whatsoever circumstances or station we are placed, we have been 
conducted thither by a wise and merciful Providence, and are appointed to per- 
form a work, in which the interests of mankind are deeply concerned, and (if such 
considerations can influence us) in the performance of which, if we be supported, 
by a true, lively faith, we shall experience all the happiness of which our condition 
on earth is susceptible.” 
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away so much of their time upon those 
perilous marauding expeditions, where 
there is so little profit, and no little 
danger. This is a subject upon which 
we shall not at present enter ; suffice it 
to say, that matters are occurring every 
day which must make all who are re- 
flecting,amongst our proprietors,feel that 
the system which they have encouraged 
against others, may yet recoil with a 
fatal reaction upon themselves. They 
may yet be made to disgorge more 
than their own share of church plun- 
der. 

We are, however, glad that the 
oppression of the Roman Catholics, 
in being obliged to pay tithe to a 
Protestant establishment, has been 
alluded to; inasmuch as it has given 
rise to one of the most interesting and 
valuable documents that has ever 
appeared in Ireland. We alluded to 
the returns produced by Mr. Martin’s 
motion in the Conservative Society, of 
the property held, respectively, by 
Protestants and Roman Catholics, 
together with the amount of tithes to 
which they are liable. By these, as 
far as they have as yet gone, it ap- 
ae that, beyond all proportion, the 

ulk of the property is in the hands 
of the Protestants, and that they are 
the individuals who are chiefly respon- 
sible for the payments which are made 
to the clergy. 

From a return of twenty-three 
arishes from the diocess of Kilmore, 
it appears that the acres in the posses- 
sion of Protestants amount to 357,254 ; 
those in the possession of Roman 
Catholics, only to 6,573. And that 
the tithe composition paid by the 
former amounts to 7,921/. 19s. 44d. ; 
while that paid by the latter amounts 
to no more than 107/. 11s. 1d. 

It appears, from a return of pwn a 
three parishes in the diocess of Leig 
lin and Ferns, that the acres in the 
possession of Protestants amount to 
439,618; those in the possession of 
Roman Catholics, to no more than 
14,477; while the composition paid 
by the former amounts to 20,655/. 0s. 
11}d.; and that by the latter, to no 
more than 331/. 3s. 5}d. 

It appears, from a return of forty- 
two parishes, of different diocesses, 
produced on the fourth of November, 
that the number of acres in the pos- 
session of Protestants is 274,703 ; those 
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in the possession of Roman Catholics, 
no more than 9,439; and that the 
composition, payable by the former, 
amounts to 14,537/. 8s. 34d.; while 
that paid by the latter amounts only 
to 728/. Is. 54d. 

It appears, from a return of thirty- 
two parishes, from different diocesses, 
made at various periods, that the acres 
in the hands of Protestants amounts to 
868,781 ; those in the hands of 
Roman Catholics, to 16,194; while 
the composition paid by the former 
amounts to 11,349/. 8s. 9d.; and that 
by the latter, to no more than 274/. 
15s. 9d. 


It appears, by a return of seventy- 
one parishes, made from different 
diocesses, upon the 11th of November, 
that the acres in the hands of Protes- 
tants amount to 532,396 2r. 7p.; those 
in the hands of Roman Catholics, to 
24,716 Ir. 37p.; while the composition 
paid by the former amounts to 28,1174. 
12s. 13d.; and that by the latter, to 
no more than 395/, 10s. 83d. 


* Such,” observes Mr. Martin, “ are 
the five great and corresponding results 
to which we are clearly led; and now, 
by combining all these results together, 
we have a grand return for two hundred 
and forty-one parishes in Ireland; pre- 
senting the result exhibited in this simple 
statement, viz. 


Landed property in two hundred and forty-one 
parishes. 


a. r. Dp. 
Protestant nnnnermmonnenrenrerreronre2 023,257 2 7 





Roman Catholic. 71,404 1 37 
eS ad 

Protestant Tithe Compositionsa.S2,i31 0 | 

Roman Catholic do. 2,337 2 


Let the reader now say how far the 
assertion is borne out by the fact, that 
the Roman Catholic population are 
burdened by the support of a Protes- 
tant establishment. We may add 
that, in any case where the Roman 
Catholic considers tithe a grievance, 
he may get rid of it even so easily as 
by surrendering his lease. 

But, as the result of every inquiry, 
parliamentary or otherwise, into the 
nature of church property, in this 
country, has only tended to establish 
the moderation of the clergy, so the 
doctrine and the discipline of the 
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establishment, the more they were 
examined and considered, the more 
they approved themselves to men’s 
minds. Mr. Croly’s pamphlet abun- 
dantly shows the manner in which 
educated and reflecting Roman Catho- 
lics were beginning to regard thearticles 
and liturgy of the church of England. 
Indeed, our church only required fair 
play, and our services, that common 
justice should be done them at the 
hands of our ministers, in order to 
their speedily becoming universally 
acceptable and engaging to the peo- 
ple. But just as they were about to 
take root, and to flourish, they are to 
be cut down and destroyed. And, 
just as superstition was about to stop 
payment, when a docket of bankruptcy 
was about to be struck against her, her 
exhausted finances are to be recruited 
from Protestant property, and her in- 
fluence restored! Such is the wisdom, 
and such the virtue, of those to whom 
the destinies of this great empire are, 
at present, entrusted ! 

But we will not despair, There is 
in Mr. Croly’s pamphlet much that 
must awaken the serious attention of 
our rulers. Superficial men may col- 
lect from it that there will be no peace 
in Ireland, until the Romish priesthood 
are paid by the state. Our inferences 
have been very different. The grounds 
upon which we have formed them are 
now before the reader, and of their 
soundness he must judge. But we 
will be disappointed if he should con- 
sider them the result either of religious 
bigotry or political resentment. Our 
feelings towards the Roman Catholic 
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community are those of charity and 
peace ; and it is because we love them- 
selves, that we are compelled to op- 
pose their system. That system ap- 
pears to us fraught with the gravest 
moral and political evils ; and, while 
it exists, it is, in our judgment, vain 
to expect a healthful state of public 
feeling in Ireland. Base, therefore, 
and derelict, in our duty, should we 
be, if we did not strenuously lift up 
our voices against it. Mr. Croly pro- 
poses the only plan by which its influ- 
ence can be perpetuated. In him, as 
a sincere Roman Catholic, all this is 
meritorious. But fe cannot be more 
anxious for the continuance of his 
church, than we are that it should be 
removed, and its place supplied by 
something better. Indeed, in his 
view of the matter, the value of his 
measure must appear, from the very 
earnestness with which we have resist- 
ed its adoption. It is perfectly natural 
in him to desire that which must tend 
to the prosperity of what he believes to 
be a system of truth; we can have no 
such wish, as our convictions respect- 
ing its nature ‘and tendency are very 
different ; and, although we would not 
raise our little finger to persecute 
Popery, neither would we build a but- 
tress for the support of it, now that 
it is tottering to its fall. It is one 
thing to endure, it would be another, 
and a very different thing, to perpetu- 
ate an evil; and, as Swift observed, 
long ago, we are perfectly aware of 
the difference between suffering the 
thistle to grow amongst us, and wear- 
ing it for a posie. 
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THE ROMANCE OF DON GAYSEROS. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF THE BARON DE LA MOTTE FOUQUE. 


By J. C. MAaNcan, 


I. 


“ Don Gayséros, Don Gayséros ! 
Flower of youth and chivalry, 
Lo! I leave my castle-chamber, 
Led from thence, beloved, by thee. 


“ Don Gayséros, Don Gayséros ! 
Sunset gleams on hill and grove. 
See me now, my knight, beside thee! 

Whither shall our footsteps rove ?” 


“ Donna Clara, Donna Clara! 
Thou art mistress—I am slave ; 

Thou the sun, and I thy planet, 
Fairest one, thy will, I crave ! 


“ Tow’rds the cross on yonder mountain— 
Thither, then, beloved, we speed, 
Where the pilgrims’ chapel rises, 
And return along the mead.” 


“ Ah! but, wherefore nigh the cross, and 
Wherefore near the chapel stray ?” 

“ Knight! and wherefore dost thou waver ? 
Saidst thou not thou wouldst obey ?” 


“ Yes, I go; yes, yes, I hasten— 
In thy will I breathe, I move.” 
Hand in hand, so wend they onward, 
Whispering sweetest words of love. 


“ Don Gayséros, Don Gayséros ! 
Nigh the cross behold us now— 
Bowest thou not thy head before the 
Lord, as other Christians bow ?” 


“ Donna Clara, Donna Clara! 
Could I lavish look or gaze, 

Save on thy sweet hand of whiteness, 
As among the flowers it plays ?” 


“ Don Gayséros, Don Gayséros ! 
Wherefore hadst thou no reply 

When the holy brother hailed thee— 
‘ Peace to thee from Christ on high ?’” 
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“ Donna Clara, Donna Clara! 
Could mine ear to aught incline 
With this deep, deep echo ringing 
In my soul, ‘ My heart is thine ?’” 


“ Don Gayséros, Don Gayséros ! 
Glittering in the waning light 

See the vase of holy water— 
Come and do as I, my knight!” 


“ Donna Clara, Donna Clara! 
Blinded must my vision be— 

Dazzled by thine eyes of brightness, 
Thee and thee alone I see!” 


“Don Gayséros, Don Gayséros! 
If my knight, obey me now : 

Dip thy finger in the font, and 
Sign the Cross upon thy brow!” 


Don Gayséros, shuddering, shrinking, 
Fled away beyond her call— 

Donna Clara, sad and thoughtful, 
Wended tow’rds the castle hall. 


II. 


Midnight falls : the wonted fingers 
Wake anew the tinkling strings: 
Where he oft hath sung at midnight, 
There to-night the warrior sings. 


Hark! the casement opens: Donna 
Clara downwards bends her view. 
Fearfully her earnest glances 
Pierce the glooming mist and dew. 


While in lieu of gentle whisper, 
Lisped-out speech and flattering tone, 

Thus she speaks—* I here adjure thee! 
Who art thou, mysterious one ? 


“ Swear, by thy and my affection! 
By thy soul’s tranquillity ! 

Art thou Christian? Art thou Spanish ? 
Dost thou worship God as we ?” 


“ Lady ! strongly thou compellest— 
Hear me answer faithfully : 

Lady! seest in me no Spaniard, 
Seest no Christian knight in me. 


“ Seest in me a Moorish monarch, 
All on fire for love of thee— 

Great in power and rich in treasure— 
First among the brave and free! 
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“ Golden shine Alhambra’s castles, 
Bright Granada’s gardens bloom— 
Lo! the Moors await their empress ; 
Fly with me through midnight’s gloom.” 


“ Hence ! thou darkling soul-destroyer ! 
Hence! false—” fiend, she would have said ; 
But the word, unheard, unspoken, 
On her ashy lips was dead. 


Round her fainting form a silver 
Net the Moorish monarch threw— 
Swiftly then to horse he bore her, 
Through the midnight gloom and dew. 


III. 


Laughs the rose-red cheek of morning— 
Glance the sunbeams bright and fair ; 
Ah! but blood bedews the meadow, 
And a barb, of rider bare, 
Roams affrighted o’er the pasture— 
Knights are by with brows of care. 
Moorish king! thou hast been slaughtered 
By the valorous brother-pair, 
Who, in dark-green forest lurking, 
Saw thee thence the damsel bear. 
O’er thy corpse Clara is kneeling — 
Loosely trails her golden hair ; 
As thy love her bosom ponders, 
In its depths is dark despair ! 
Priests are preaching, friends beseeching— 
Ons alone her gaze can share. 
Suns are sinking, stars are winking, 
Storm and sunshine play in air ; 
Earth and ocean all are motion— 
Clara only moveth ne’er. 
Till the all-too-faithful brothers 
Rear a church and altar, where 
Day by day, and year by year, her 
Sand of life runs out in prayer ; 
And her sighs and tears are offered 
For her loved and slaughtered there. 
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SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF EDWARD LASCELLES, GENT. 
CHAPTER IX. 


EPISODICAL BUT PERTINENT. 


* Poor Wight! he little weened how hard 
For poverty to earn regard !” 


Aone the other emigrants at Algoa 
Bay, was a young man named Rowley 
Neville, who, from his urbanity and 
gentlemanly deportment, was extremely 
popular among the officers of the Hes- 
perus. Of Captain Morley in parti- 
cular he was a great favourite ; and 
the circumstances of his having served 
several years in the navy, together 
with the peculiar nature of the events 
which induced him to leave his native 
country, and seek an asylum in the 
land of the stranger, probably strength- 
ened the interest which the worthy 
commander felt in him. 

Neville’s father was a cadet of a 
good family ; but as frequently happens 
with English “ younger sons,” his only 
patrimony was his untarnished pedi- 
gree and an ensign’s commission in the 
army. While yet holding a rank no 
higher that of lieutenant, he chanced 
to spend the merry weeks of Christmas 
at the seat of a worthy baronet who 
was a distant connection of his mother, 
and an extensive landed proprietor in 
a western county of England. This 
gentleman had an only daughter, a 
young lady of great beauty and accom- 

lishments, for the honour of whose 

and and fortune several of the neigh- 
bouring squires held an eager rivalship. 
But the pensive Emma could find no 
pleasure in the society of those gentle- 
men. Neither in taste nor in habits 
were they at all fitted for the witching 
sphere of “lady’s-bower.” That nice 
delicacy of deportment and winning 
refinement of manners which alone 
find favour with a high-minded woman, 


formed none of their qualifications, 
Scorning all the lighter and more 
elegant accomplishments of their sex, 
they devoted themselves exclusively to 
the sports of the field and the pleasures 
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of the bottle ; and, accordingly, as old 
Hal Wharton expresses it, 


Were only fit to drink and sleep 
By their own fire ; 

And when awake were only good 
To whoop and halloo in a wood. 


One after another she rejected their 
suits, and in doing so gave great of- 
fence to her honest father, who told 
her “she was a foolish toad; and _ 
whatever she might think to the con- 
trary, ten thousand a-year and a hand- 
some establishment were not matters 
to be sneezed at.” Emma, however, 
persisted in rejecting the addresses of 
her suitors, and the old gentleman 
ceased to press the point for the pre- 
sent; consoling himself with the re- 
flection that his daughter was yet 
young, and that a few more years 
would teach her more discretion. 

At this juncture Lieutenant Neville 
arrived at the hall. Young, handsome, 
and accomplished, with all that polished 
refinement of manners and chivalrous 
devotion to “the fair” which distin- 
guish the officers of the British army, 
was it strange that Emma thought him 
infinitely superior to the rude fox- 
hunting class she was in the habit of 
seeing at her father’s board? or even 
that she looked upon him as approach- 
ing somewhat near that ideal standard 
of perfection by which seclusion and 
Richardson had taught her to estimate 
the qualities of the rougher sex? As 
for Neville, he had often heard his 
mother talk of Miss Sharman as a very 
pretty girl, but he was by no means 


prepared for the blaze of beauty that 


burst upon him when he was presented 
to “cousin Emma.” At first he gazed 
upon her timidly and at a distance, as 
a devotee gazes on the image of his 
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idolatry ; and it was not till after an 
acquaintance of some weeks, that he 
ventured to express his admiration 
even by the silent and unobtrusive 
language of the eye. Emma read his 
looks with prophetic exactness ; and 
although for a time she encountered 
his earnest glances with an embarrassed 
blush, she gradually became accus- 
tomed to them, and at length even 
ventured a responsive glance of her 
own. Thus a silent, though perfectly 
intelligible correspondence was estab- 
lished between them, by means of 
which they communicated to each 
other all those tender feelings, hopes 
and wishes, which are so inadequately 
expressed by the language of the lips. 
Without the use of words everything 
was arranged and understood; there 
needed no promises and protestations 
to bind the agreement; it was a com- 
pact of the heart, and in the generous 
onette of either lover the generous 
assion with which they were mutually 
inspired, wus already sufficiently 
recognized. 

Accordingly, when the time of 
Neville’s departure drew nigh, and he 
ventured on a formal declaration of 
his love, he found the candid Emma 
quite prepared to listen to him, and 
he received with rapture her whispered 
acquiescence, provided he could obtain 
the consent of her father. But here, 
exactly, the difficulty lay. It is true 
the good old baronet was extremely 
partial to Neville; he liked him for 
the frank manliness of his manners, 
and the fine soldier-like independence 
of his bearing—he liked him because 
he was a finished sportsman, and 
managed his horse in the field with 
admirable grace and adroitness ; and, 
although he could not compete with 
the other guests, in the use of the 
bottle, he made up for this by cheering 
them over their liquor, with an excel- 
lent song. But, then, he was a young 
man without fortune ; and this, Neville 
well knew, would be an insuperable 
objection with the good baronet, if 
he appeared in the capacity of a suitor 
for his daughter’s hand. Nevertheless, 
urged by the ardour of his passion, 
he determined to run all risks and 
declare himself ; which he accordingly 
did one snowy morning, when the 
hounds could not hunt, and the baro- 
net was confined to the desperation of 
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his easy chair, and a hit at backgam- 
mon. Having first put him into good 
humour, by allowing him to win a few 
games, Neville took’advantage of a 
yause, and opened the matter by a 
ong and appropriate speech. ‘The 
baronet listened to him with great 
attention, without being able to compre- 
hend the drift of bis oration ; but, 
when he at last concluded, by formally 
asking the hand of Emma in marriage, 
the good old gentleman threw himself 
back in his chair, and burst out into 
an immoderate fit of laughter. 

“ Wov-0-oop !” he cried, as soon as 
he was sufficiently composed to speak, 
“ here’s a pretty trail to come upon of 
a dewy morning! God bless thee, 
lad, hast lost thy senses, or dost take 
my girl for a fool? Thou marry 
Emma! Lord love the boy, dostn’t 
know that she has refused ten thousand 
a-year ; and dost think she would take 
up with a man that hasn’t a farthing ! 
No offence, Harry, but thou know’st 
as well as I do, that thou’rt little better 
than a beggar. Come, come, lad, no 
more of this nonsense ; set thy men, 
and let’s have another rubber. Emma! 
bless thy silly heart—the throw’s 
mine—how she would laugh if she 
knew of this story! But, come, away, 
never be frightened; I won't tell her 
a word about it.” 

Neville, however, was by no means 
in a humour to be ridiculed out of his 
design ; he pressed the point with 
much warmth ; and, at last, fairly told 
the baronet that, as far as the young 
lady was concerned, he had nothing to 
fear, as he had already obtained her 
consent. This declaration roused all 
the latent fire of old Sir Rowley. He 
started from his chair, dashed the dice- 
box on the ground, and, confronting 
Neville, with an enraged look, “ Tods 
and badgers, Sir,” he cried, in a loud 
and angry tone, “didst dare to slip 
thy ferret in my warren without leave ! 
D n it, if I had my rattan here, 
but I'd beat thee anil for thy im- 

udence! Tramp, Sir! tramp, I say! 
one the hall this instant, and never 
let me see thy face again !” 

Too gproud to remain till this in- 
junction was repeated, Neville, with 
great apparent coolness rose, bade the 
baronet a good morning, and walking 
out of the room with the stiff stride of 
offended dignity, forthwith left the 
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house, ordering his servant to follow 
him to the village inn, with his trunk. 

As he considered that the baronet 
had fairly thrown down the gauntlet, 
and defied him, he thought he would 
now be fully justified in taking up the 
pledge, and out-manceuvring the old 
gentleman, if he could. He accord- 
ingly fixed his residence at the Shar- 
man Arms, in the village ; and, having 
suborned the services of Emima’s sou- 
brette, at the expense of the greater 
part of his existing funds, he estab- 
lished a close correspondence with his 
fair ; and, at last, succeeded in prevail- 
ing on her to elope with him. One 
night, when Sir Rowley and _ his* son 
were abroad at dinner, having procured 
a chariot for the purpose, he carried 
her off to the house of a young friend 
of his, a clergyman, where they were 
duly married. 

The rage of the baronet when he 
learned what had happened was fully 
commensurate to the provocation he 
had received. He raved and swore at 
Neville, for an arrant knave, and at 
his daughter for an ungrateful baggage ; 
and vowed that “she should never 
darken his door again, but that as she 
had chosen to run off with a beggar, 
she must e’en stand the consequences 
of her disobedience and imprudence.” 
To this determination he rigidly ad- 
hered. It was in vain that Emma 
wrote to him in a style of extreme 
enitence, craving his forgiveness ; 

er letters were never answered, and 
generally returned to her unopened. 
At last the pride of Neville took fire 
at what he conceived these repeated 
insults, and he forbade his wife to ex- 
pose herself in future to such indig- 
nity. She therefore ceased to write to 
her obdurate parent; and _ having 
hired a small hediaions in the neighbour- 
hood of quarters, the imprudent couple 
southneel to live as they best could on 
love and lieutenant’s pay. 

Nearly eleven years passed on in 
this manner, during which time Neville 
was promoted to the rank of captain, 
but not the slightest intercourse was 
held with the family at Sharman Hall. 
It was about this period, that the great 
Peninsular war broke out, and the 
regiment was ordered abroad on active 
service. Emma insisted on accompa- 
nying her husband on this expedition ; 
but he knowing the difficulties and 
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dangers she would encounter in follow- 
ing the camp, prevailed on her to 
remain at home, assuring her that the 
campaign would not probably be of 
long continuance, and that he would 
speedily return. 

Almost immediately on his arrival 
in Portugal, Neville was engaged in 
the famous defeat of Laborde at Ro- 
leia, where he displayed great gal- 
lantry, “reaping the iron harvest of 
the field” with the most dauntless cou- 
rage in the very thickest of the fray. 
It chanced that while he was thus en- 
gaged, he observed a young officer of 
cavalry dismounted from his horse, 
and fighting at great - disadvantage 
against five or six assailants. Rushing 
instantly to his assistance, he arrived 
just in time to save his life. One of 
the enemy had struck down the officer’s 
sword, and another was on the point of 
cleaving him tv the ground, when Ne- 
ville interposed and warded off the 
blow. A keen contest ensuetl in which 
British bravery triumphed over French 
numbers, and the assailants were ulti- 
mately either cut down or dispersed. 
The victory achieved, the two con- 
querors, the preserver and the pre- 
served, dropped their reeking swords 
and regarded each other for a moment. 

“ This is no time for idle ceremony,” 
said the young officer, addressing Ne- 
ville ; “ you have saved a soldier’s life 
and earned a soldier's gratitude ;” say- 
ing which he seized his preserver'’s 
hand and shook it with heartfelt cor- 
diality. Neville on his part declared 
that he considered the event fortunate 
which had given him an opportunity 
of serving so truly gallant a comrade. 

“ There will be hot work in the field 
to-day,” replied the officer, “and we 
may probably never meet again. Allow 
me before we part to offer you a small 
memorial of my gratitude ;” and he 
drew a gold signet-ring from his finger, 
and slipped it on the blood-stained 
hand of his preserver. 

“| shall esteem it,” said Neville, “as 
a memorial of the gallantry of him 
who gave it.” 

They then separated, each engaging 
with renewed ardour in the combat, 
which terminated, as every one knows, 
in the triumph of British arms. 

The opening of the Portuguese war 
was no holiday work for our gallant 
troops. Onthe 17th of August, the 
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the battle of Roleia was fought ; on the 
18th Sir Arthur Wellesley advanced 
upon Vimiera. Here he was met by 
the well-disciplined host of the atro- 
cious Junot. One of the bloodiest 
days in the annals of the war ensued, 
The British troops, whose well-known 
maxim is Victory or Death, fought as 
brave men fight for honour and their 
cause, and they were opposed by the 
impetuous ferosity of the French, who 
fought as demons fight for carnage and 
spoil. In the very hottest of the con- 
test, the gallant Captain Neville was 
seen at the head of his division, urging 
on his men by word and example, and 
bearing down the columns of the enemy 
with that insuperable ardour which the 
justice of his cause ever inspires in 
the breast of the soldier. While he 
was thus bravely opening up with his 
sword the bright path to honour and 
fame, he was struck by a musket shot 
from the enemy’s lines. He staggered, 
and fell into the arms of a brother 
officer who was combating at his side. 

‘“*The wound is mortal!” he said 
with great composure, in answer to the 
enquiring looks of his comrade.— 
“ Barnard!” he continued, “if ever 
you reach home, commend me to my 
wife—give her this ring, and tell her 
to preserve it as a memorial of her 
unfortunate husband.” He spoke these 
words in a voice so faltering as scarcely 
to be audible ; and when he had placed 
the ring—the same which he received 
from the cavalry officer at Roleia—in 
his comrade’s hand, he sunk back on 
his arm and expired. 

The ultimate history of the battle 
of Vimiera is well known. The total 
defeat of the redoubted Junot—the 
wise policy proposed by Sir Arthur 
Wellesley—the fatal opposition of Sir 
Harry Burrard, and the unjustifiable 
convention of Cintra, are circum- 
stances engraven on the memory of 
every Briton. 

The distress of the bereaved widow, 
when she received intelligence of her 
husband’s death, may easily be ima- 
gined. It was conveyed to her 
together with the ring by Neville’s 
comrade Barnard, who having lost an 
arm and been otherwise grievously 
wounded in the action, returned hoine 
in the same ship with the recalled 
generals. When the first burst of 
grief had subsided, her thoughts natu- 
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rally reverted to her present forlorn 
condition, left as she was with two 
children entirely dependent on the 
scanty pittance of a widow’s pension. 
Her father, old Sir Rowley, had died 
some time before, having been killed 
by a fall from his horse while hunting, 
and his estates were now enjoyed by 
his only son, Sir Hugh. This gentle- 
man was an exact counterpart of his 
father,—a good-natured, kind-hearted, 
easy man, who loved his sport and his 
comforts, and whose only ambition was 
to possess the best hounds, the best 
stud, and the best claret in the country. 
The sudden nature of the old gentle- 
man’s death had prevented him,—as 
such was probably his intention,—from 
making any settlement in his daughter's 
favour, and he died without leaving her 
a farthing. Frequently since that 
event, she had purposed writing to her 
brother, but was invariably prevented 
by her husband, who said he could not 
permit her to expose herself to insult 
and indignity by applying to a quarter 
where she had hitherto met with so 
little sympathy. But she now consi- 
dered it a duty which she owed to her 
children as well as to herself, to apply 
to her brother, who was the only per- 
son from whom she could with pro- 
priety seek protection in her present 
destitute condition. She accordingly 
wrote to him a long letter, narrating 
the particulars of her husband’s death, 
and explaining the nature of the cir- 
cumstances in which she was left. 
She told him of her two children, and 
how entirely dependent they were on 
her for support, and concluded by in- 
treating that all former coldness might 
be forgotten, and that he would receive 
her again in her native home—now the 
only place on earth where she could 
seek an asylum. 

When the day arrived on which an 
answer to this letter became due in 
course of post, she went with a beating 
heart to the village post-office. But 
there was no letter for her there. Two 
days more elapsed without bringing the 
desired answer, and she was beginning 
to think that her application had met 
with the same fate as those she had 
addressed to her father, when, on the 
third day, the following characteristic 
epistle, sealed with a huge blazonry of 
the Sharman arms, was put into her 


hands ; 
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“ Sharman- Hall, Sunday. 


“ Dear Sister,—I got your letter 
last Friday when I came in from the 
hunt, and would have answered it sharp, 
only I had Squire Stiles, and some of 
the neighbours, to dine with me, and 
they well-nigh drank me blind. The 
squire’s a mighty deal worse nor when 
you was here, and never stops under 
four bottles. Then on Saturday, I had 
to be astir betimes, for the hounds were 
to meet at Horsley : we broke cover in 
the thick furse at Underlyn, and had a 
glorious run all the way across the 
common to Horndean, and there the 
fox earthed, so we lost him. Then at 
night 1 had to dine with Squire Stiles, 
and had the coach up to fetch me home, 
for the squire’s dinners are always 
woundy wet. So I could not write you 
that night, being very tired; but, this 
being Sunday, I have more leisure on 
hand, and am sorry to hear of the cap- 
tain’s being killed. You know Lalways 
liked Harry, and thought father a main 
deal too hard on him ; but you know I 
always gave the good gentleman his 
own way, and never contradicted him ; 
as, indeed, where was the use, seeing 
he never minded a word I said an old 
whip-cord. But that’s just the worst 
of being a soldier; for then, as the 
Vicar says, there’s no respect of per- 
sons. However, it can’t be helped 
now, only I’m sorry for it, poor fellow. 
Bless your silly heart, Emma, what is it 
you speak about coldness : you know, 
girl, I always loved you, though be 
father set me up a bit both against you 
and the captain. But there’s no use 
talking. I’ve given orders to have 
your rooms all made ready as before, 
and the sooner you come to the Hall, 
the better I'll like it. Now I think 
on’t, I’llsend up Dick, with the coach, to 
fetch you down. I can easily spare it, 
as I never get into it, only when I'm 
dining with Squire Stiles, or the like ; 
and it will be more convenient for you 
and the little ones. I would have come 
up for you myself, only the hounds are 
to be out every day this week, and we 
expect some spanking runs ; so you see 
I’m main busy. I must now stop ; for 
we have a prime haunch this afternoon, 
and I have some of the neighbours to 
dine with me. 

“ Your affectionate brother, 
“ Huca SHARMAN. 


“P.S. Old Joe, the huntsman, is 
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always asking for you, and when I told 
him, yesterday, you were coming home, 
the old chap began to blubber like a 
child. Father let your flower-garden 
run all up with weeds, and as to the 
bower, there was no poking your nose 
into it for the creepers ; but I’ve ordered 
Sims to have it all cleaned, and the 
woodbine cut, and he’s to have some 
prime new-fashioned flowers in it by 
= come home. So keep up your 

eart, my little Emma, and come as 
soon as youcan. I'll send off Dick to- 
morrow morning ; you never saw such 
a prime team of bays as I’ve got for the 
old machine—only dont put yourself in 
a quandary, or hurry yourself—only I’m 
longing to see you and the little ones. 
Is Rowley anything like father? he 
was a main good man father, though be 
he had his own ways, and was always 
over hard in your affair. But there’s 
no use talking. If you could come on 
Thursday, 1 shall have no one here, 
and we can chat together about old 
things, only dont hurry yourself; but 
keep Dick as long as you like—only 
I’m keen to see the little ones, above 
all, Rowley. I’ve a smart little pony, 
that I got from Scotland, that'll just 
suit him. I’ve no use for it, only I 
never liked to sell it, seeing I got it 
from an old school-fellow, that’s now a 
great man in those northern parts. It’sa 
regular cream, and a prime one to trot. 
I’ve been a-bargaining yesterday about 
a bay filly for you: I’m sure she’s a 
good one, for she’s out of father’s old 
mare that he used to ride when you 
were here. You recollect old Die—a 
prime one in the field, wasn’t she? Dll 
send up a handful of notes with Dick, 
in case be you have any scores to settle 
where you are: so come soon, only 
dont hurry yourself—only be here on 
Thursday, if you can. 

“ Your affectionate brother, 
“ Huca SHarman. 

“ P.S. Your old cocker bitch is still 
alive. Father ordered Sam, the keeper, to 
have her shot ; but J told Sam notto hurt 
her, but keep her quiet in his own house ; 
so she’s all alive and hearty, and I'll 
have her up to the Hall by you come 
home.” 


It would be superfluous to describe 
the pleasure which Mrs. Neville derived 
from this quaint, but truly affectionate, 
epistle. Her little arrangements were 
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soon made, and in a few days she was 
once more an inmate of the hall of her 


fathers. Here she found everything 
arranged according to her fondest 
wishes. Sir Hugh conducted himself 


towards her with true fraternal kind- 
ness; whatever he thought would 
please or humour her, he did with ala- 
crity,and even carried his complaisance 
so far as to absent himself from some 
of the county-club dinners, in order 
that she might not be left alone. For 
occupation, she was never at a loss. 
Her brother committed to her the entire 
superintendence of his household affairs, 
and declared that in this capacity “she 
was a perfect God-send to him ; for, 
though the housekeeper was a main 
honest woman in her way, yet still she 
was a housekeeper.” Nothing was done 
by the baronet, either in or out of 
doors, without the advice of his sister. 
He never even purchased a horse, but 
he had it paraded in the lawn, that she 
might pass judgment upon it ; “for 
Emma,” he would say, “ knows a Barb 
from a Fleming, and is as good a judge 
of horse-flesh as ere a squire in the 
county.” 

But the chief object of her care was 
the education of her daughter Maria, a 
charming little girl, about eight years 
old, who promised to emulate her mo- 
ther in beauty of person, as well as in 
amiability of dispo-ition. Emma’s ex- 
tensive accomplishments qualified her 
well for the office of an instructress ; 
and the aptitude of her daughter's talent 
rendered her task truly delightful. As 
to the boy, who was a fine manly fellow 
of ten years, the care of his mental 
culture was entrusted to the curate of 
the parish, while the baronet took upon 
himself the task of instructing him in 
everything that came within the range 
of his own accomplishments. The curate 
was a scholar, a gentleman, and an 
amiable man. Under his care, litule 
Rowley made rapid advances in polite 
literature, and, what is of much more 
importance, imbibed pure principles of 
moral rectitude, and an habitual vene- 
ration for the sublime truths of our holy 
religion. The baronet’s range of in- 
struction was more limited, and was 
founded, unknown to himself, upon the 
renowned principle of the ancient Per- 
sians. He taught his nephew exactly 
what the Persians taught their youth— 
“ to ride, to shoot, and spéak the truth.” 
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In instilling into his pupil a just regard 
for the latter of these, which he consi- 
dered the great mainspring of honour, 
morality, and everything else, he was ex- 
tremely scrupulous, and he sometimes 
even went the length of hulding an 
edifying lecture on the subject. “ Look 
ye, Rowley,” he would say, whenever 
the detection of a falsehood among his 
domestics, or any other circumstanee, 
gave him an opportunity of launching 
forth on his favourite topic—for in 
morals this might betermed the baronet’s 
hobby—* I'll tell you what, my boy, 
I wouldn’t give the crack of a bit of old 
whip-cord for any man that didn’t 
always speak the truth. There’s no 
use talking, but mark my words—the 
man who can bring himself to tell a 
falsehood, would cut his neighbour's 
throat, if he dared. No matter what 
it’s about—it’s the principle, Roe’, it’s 
the principle—never lose sight of that, 
my boy, or, if you do, you'll be hanged 
as sure as you are your mother’s son. 
There’s no use talking, but mark my 
words !” 

In the other accomplishments which 
his uncle taught him, Rowley svon 
became a great proficient. He managed 
his angling-rod with superior skill, and 
could throw thirty yards of line with 
ease, making his flies fall light as thistle 
down, exactly on the spot where he 
wished to drop them. In shooting, he 
gained the approbation of his uncle ; 
and, in riding, he would dash at every- 
thing, and seldom met with a fall. It 
was with pride that his fond mother 
beheld his improvement in these manl 
exercises, which only kept pace with 
his advancement in his studies; and 
both his instructors had thus every 
cause to be satisfied with the attain- 
ments of their amiable pupil. 

Under such circumstances, what 
could be wanting to render Mrs. Ne- 
ville completely happy? With the 
kind attentions of a fond brother to 
soothe, and the smiling looks of her 
charming children to cheer her—sur- 
rounded by every comfort and luxury 
she could desire—dwelling amid scenes 
fitted to recall the fondest recollections 
of her infancy and childhood, could 
sorrow ever intrude to cloud the sun- 
shine of her peaceful days ? But, alas! 
strange as it may seem, Emma was not 
happy. Cheerful, indeed, she endea- 
voured to appear; but though she 
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never obtruded her grief upon her 
friends, she indulged it to the full in 
her hours of solitude. Sometimes her 
children would surprise her in tears ; 
but she would dry her eyes and smile 
as they approached—a languid smile— 
a solitary ray of gladness struggling 
through heavy clouds of grief. The 
kindness of her brother she endeavoured 
to repay by sometimes even appearing 
lively in his company ; but an — 
rienced eye could still trace in her 
beautiful features the silent sorrow that 
rankled at her heart, and endiademed 
her once smiling forehead with the 
cincture of woe. 

What could her grief be? Those 
who have loved as Emma did, with all 
the intense warmth of a first and de- 
voted passion, and have seen the idol 
of their dearest affections snatched 
away by an untimely death, can best 
answer the question. No occupation, 
no change of scene, no fuscinations of 
society, could ever banish from her 
thoughts the memory of him whom 
she had lost—of him in whom all her 
warmest affections had been centered, 
and in whose grave her most fondly 
cherished hopes were for ever en- 
tombed. 

He who believes that human life is 
never sacrificed at the shrine of human 
affection—who considers that “ the 
broken heart” has no existence but in 
the fevered fancy of the poet, knows 
little of the intensity of ardour with 
which fond woman loves. Deep in her 
very heart of hearts the all-engrossing 
passion is enshrined ; there she nou- 
rishes and fans it with the enthusiastic 
devotion of an idolater; and when 
aught occurs to blast the sacred flame, 
the altar and the worshipper sink to- 
gether in the dust. And so it was 
with Emma Neville. Her health gra- 
dually became affected by the intensity 
of her grief; like some fair summer 
flower drooping in the sunshine, she 
gently faded away—meek, patient, and 
resigned— 


“* With, all the while, a cheek whose bloom 
Was but a mockery of the tomb ; 
Whose tint as gently died away, 
As the departing rainbow’s ray.” 


When sensible that her end was 
near, she summoned her children to 
her bed-side, and blessed them; and 
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having drawn from her finger the ring 
which her husband had sent her, she 
placed it in the hand of her son. 

“It is a memorial of your father, 
Rowley,” she said ; “let it be a memo- 
rial of your mother also :” and having 
commended the orphaus to the care of 
her brother, she kissed them, sunk 
back, smiled, and died. 

About a year had passed away after 
this sad event, and the hand of time 
had already dune much to heal the 
wounds of the bereaved, when one 
morning Squire Stiles presented him- 
self at the hall. The squire was a 
sadly altered man. The burly rotun- 
dity of his person had shrunk into the 
most meagre spareness—his once 
plump cheeks were pale and livid— 
and the jolly, rubicund tint of his face 
had settled in a deep purple round the 
region of the nose. 

“ Whoo-o-oop !” cried the baronet, 
as soon as his friend was ushered into 
the room; “glad to see thee a-field 
again, squire. Blown a bit, however, 
eh ?” 

“TT faith, you may say that,” replied 
the squire; a pretty chase I’ve had 
on’t these six months! Would you 
believe it, Sir Hugh, I’m not allowed 
to taste a drop of any thing stronger 
than home-brewed ? But that’s not 
the worst on’t. What think ye? The 
doctor says I'll die, and no redemption 
if I don’t take a run for a couple of 
months to Cheltenham, to drink their 
infernal rot-gut waters! Odds rattans ! 


a pretty pass it’s come to—die 
quotha !” 
“Then I'd advise you to go,” said 


Sir Hugh ; “if you don’t, you'll die as 
sure as your name’s Stiles—if the doc- 
tor said it.” 

“Well, that’s just what I’ve been 
thinking,” replied the squire. “ Now, 
look ye, Sir Hugh—if you'll go with me, 
I'll go; but I'll be whipped if I budge 
a step to such an outlandish place 
alone. Say done, and tip me your 
hand on’t, and all’s right : if not, 1 ma 
just die and be d—d; for, burn me if 
I go alone for all the doctors in Chris- 
tendom !” 

This was an appeal to the friendshi 
and good nature of the baronet which 
he could by no means resist ; indeed, 
upon his acceding to the squire’s pro- 
posal, the life or death of the latter 
might be said to depend. Accordingly, 
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they shook hands over it—the bargain 
was concluded ; and the children hav- 
ing been duly committed to the care 
of the housekeeper, the two friends 
were in a few days wheeling along, for 
the far-famed Cheltenham, as fast as 
four post-horses could drag the some- 
what cumbrous chariot of the worthy 
squire. 

Who is he who can boast of having 
put a spoke_in the wheel of Fortune, 
or of having read the riddles in the 
book of Fate? While Sir Hugh Shar- 
man “rolled along the turnpike,” 
snugly ensconced in the corner of the 
well-padded chariot, and snoring in 
harmonious concert with his intellectual 
friend, little did he dream of what his 
destiny was preparing for him. 

Those who have resided in Chelten- 
ham know what a motley group of 
human beings the attractions of that 
celebrated place yearly congregate. 
Chocolate-cheeked, asthmatic old In- 
dians, endeavouring to patch up their 
broken constitutions, and to enjoy the 
riches so dearly earned by the sacrifice 
of health ; the heirs and heiresses of 
these “weak old men,” in the persons 
of some half score of dashing nephews 
and nieces, impatiently watching the 
progress of their “ dear uncles” towards 
the grave, comfortably assured, that 
they cannot by any possibility survive 
much longer, and that there is every 
chance of their being suddenly carried 
off by an apoplectic shock, or at least 
a severe fit of asthma ; gouty aldermen 
paying the earthly penalty of too free 
an indulgence in “the good things of 
this life ;” gentlemanly fortune-hunters 
laying their gins for some fair matrimo- 
nial prize ; young ladies endeavouring 
to coquet themselves into the possession 
of husbands ; mothers seeking a suit- 
able market for their rosy-cheeked 
daughters ; buxom widows who are 
tired of their state of single blessed- 
ness—together with an infinite variety 
of sharpers and rakes, whose sole object 
is gaming and dissipation, annually 
make the use of the waters the pretext 
under which they prosecute their va- 
rious designs. Daily may the public 
walks and the pump-room be seen 
crowded by this incongruous assem- 
blage—each occupied with his own 
affairs and paying little attention to his 
neighbours, except in so far as he may 
consider them useful to his purposes. 
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The arrival of Sir Hugh Sharman, 
however, caused at first a sensation, 
such as every man causes who drives 
up to the principal house with four 
horses in his carriage. Who was he, 
and what could have brought him to 
the wells ? He was too robust to be an 
invalid, and too careless in his habits 
to be a valetudinarian ; his look was 
too honest and open for a sharper ; he 
was too old, and somewhat too corpu- 
lent, for a lover ; he spent his money 
too freely for a fortune-hunter, and was 
by far too hale and vigorous for a 
debauchee. But it was not long till 
his rank, name, and fortune were suffi- 
ciently known, and from that moment 
he became an object of particular at- 
tention, particularly among the ladies. 
Mothers who had marriageable daugh- 
ters, fawned upon him and flattered 
him ; the young ladies displayed their 
sweetest looks in his presence, and all 
seemed anxious to captivate the sub- 
stantial baronet and his snug thousands 
a-year. 

Among the rest was a certain Mrs. 
Western, a young widow lady of con- 
siderable personal attractions, who had 
come to the wells for the health of her 
son, a great, lubberly, pampered-look- 
ing boy of about fifteen. The husband 
of this lady having been, in the words 
of the song, 


* An oily soap laborator, 
And also a Whig orator,” 


she was by no means admitted in those 
aristocratic, earl-greyless days, into 
the society of “the exclusives” of Chel- 
tenham, She moved entirely in the 
lower circles; but there, from her 
talents at whist, and her unrivalled 
collection of the ruling scandals of the 
day, she was considered a person of no 
small note. The ostensible object of 
her visit to the wells was the health of 
her son—her real one, the laudable 
purpose of endeavouring to find a 
suitable successor to her “ poor, dear 
Western,” in the person of any sub- 
stantial, middle-aged gentleman whom 
her juvenile charms might chance to 
captivate. As soon as she saw Sir 
Hugh Sharman, and became acquainted 
with the particulars of his rank and 
fortune, it occurred to her that he was 
the man, of all others, made, as it were, 
to her hand. She had few opportuni- 
ties, indeed, of meeting him in society, 
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for Sir Hugh moved in a totally differ- 
ent circle ; but whenever she encoun- 
tered him in the public walks or at the 
pump-room, she played upon him with 
the whole artillery of her full dark 
eyes. At first the baronet took no 
notice of her glances; indeed he was 
not sufficiently skilled in the tactics of 
the sex even to be aware that they 
were intended for him; but after re- 
peated attacks, and several well- 
managed blushes on the part of the 
lady, when Sir Hugh chanced to en- 
counter her enamoured eye, the honest 
geutleman began to think that she was 
really extremely pretty, and one day 
went home and told Squire Stiles that, 
“might he never take another brush, 
but Mrs, Western was a deuced fine 
In the mean time, the wily 
widow played her game with the most 
consummate dexterity. She was sure 
to meet the baronet accidentally wher- 
ever he went, and on such occasions 
she took care to betray a sufficient 
quantity of amiable embarrassment. 
If she encountered him in the public 
walk, she never failed to gaze on 
him intently, till his glance, wander- 
ing over the multitude, chanced to 


meet her’s, when she instantly sunk 
her eyes to the ground with a due 


degree of blushing trepidation. In 
the pump-room, if he were present, 
the glass of waters which she was con- 
veying to her lips was sure to tremble 
violently in her hand, and when he 
looked at her it trembled still more. 
All this Sir Hugh could not avoid ob- 
serving ; and though he had no means 
of ascertaining the real character of 
the widow, he insensibly became more 
and more convinced that she was “a 
very superior woman.” Still, however, 
he never dreamed of carrying his 
admiration beyond mere empty cere- 
monial, till one day, after their ac- 
quaintance had been sufficiently ma- 
tured, the pretty widow took occasion, 
during a stroll in the park, to ask him 
why he had never married. 

“TI wish,” said she, “you had only 
seen how happy my poor dear Wes- 
tern was! oor, sweet man—he 
loved me so !” 

Sir Hugh cast a glance on the 
“full, voluptuous, but not o’ergrown 
form” of his companion, and thought 
it was very natural for her poor dear 
Western to love her. “To be sure,” 
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she continued, “I was always very 
kind to him, and did every thing I 
could to make him comfortable ; and 
then I never interfered with any of 
his little ways, poor dear man, and 
never contradicted him, but just let 
him do what he liked. But, indeed, 
that’s my way, Sir Hugh; I never 
can interfere with other people’s little 
hobbies, though poor Weoter had 
his full share of them, it is true.” 

“ What a sweet-tempered, amiable 
creature !” thought Sir Hugh 

Perfidious woman! would that your 
dead husband could have started 
up to charge you with your false- 
hood ! 

The trenches being thus opened, 
to use a military phrase, it would 
be needless to follow the intriguing 
widow through the whole progress of 
her amorous siege upon the heart of 
the unluckly baronet. Suffice to say, 
that the strong hold at last capitulated, 
and in three weeks Sir Hugh led 
her as his blushing bride to the altar, 
where they were duly united; and 
after the customary honey-moon 
excursion, took up their residence 
together at Sharman Hall. Lady 
Sharman’s son, George Western, or 
“Georgey dear,” as she used to call 
him, formed, of course, one of the 
party. 

The heart of the ci-devant widow 
rose high within her, when she beheld 
the fine old baronial residence of 
which she was now mistress, and tra- 
versed, in company with her husband, 
the broad acres of the estate. She 
contemplated, in perspective, the 
death of the good old baronet, and 
the succession of her son to the 
splendid demesne ; she thought of the 
important figure she would cut in the 
county, as the dowager lady of the 
hall ; and she had already planned a 
variety of alterations and improve- 
ments which should be completed in 
that event; for she knew that 
“ Georgey dear” would give up every- 
thing to her direction. 

In the meantime she commenced a 
regular system of domestic and econo- 
mic reform. All the old servants and 
retainers of the family were dismissed, 
and an entirely new set introduced. 
She declared that Sir Hugh lived far 
too extravagantly for his income ; and 
the honest baronet was, accordingly, 
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forced to part with half of his stud ; and, 
at length, even to dispose of his fox- 
hounds. The garden, which was ex- 
tensive, and maintained at considerable 
expense, was found to be unnecessarily 
large, and two-thirds of it were forth- 
with ploughed up, and laid off in grass. 
The baronet’s hunting-stable, over the 
stalls of which were painted the proud 
names of his ancestors’ favourite horses, 
was converted into a cow-house, where 
the lady kept a number of those useful 
animals, for the laudable purpose of 
trafficking in butter and cheese. In 
one word, the reins of government were 
completely transferred from the hands 
of Sir Hugh to those of his wife, 
and the once omnipotent baronet 
could scarcely even be said to possess 
a vote in his own cabinet. Whatever 
he proposed met with the keenest 
opposition; and, before a year had 
elapsed, Lady Sharman and “ Georgey 
dear” ruled supreme. 

In one thing, however, to the great 
chagrin of his lady, Sir Hugh was 
immoveable. He had made a settle- 
ment of his estate in case of his dying 
without children, in favour of his 
nephew Rowley Neville; and his 
wife used all her rhetoric to no pur- 

ose, in endeavouring to prevail on 

tim to alter this arrangement, and 
substitute her own son George. Sir 
Hugh was perfectly obdurate ; neither 
threats nor entreaties could move him; 
his nephew was, as he deserved to be, 
a great favourite, and the very sight 
of “ Georgey dear” was loathsome to 
him. 

Finding all her efforts in this affair 
fruitless, Lady Sharman changed her 
tactics, and resolved to eflect her 
purpose in another way. She saw how 
affectionately her husband loved his 
nephew ; and she saw, too, that inde- 
pendent of his relationship, it was the 
fine, manly, honourable character of 
the boy, that had raised him so high 
in his uncle’s esteem. - She, accord- 
ingly, laid her plans with all the art of 
an intriguing woman, to undermine 
the character of the boy, in the eyes 
of her husband ; and, for this purpose, 
she suborned the services of her do- 
mestics. It would be endless to repeat 
the innumerable stories that were now 
daily related to the unsuspecting 


baronet, to the discredit of poor 
Rowley, or to describe'the incredulity 


with which the fond uncle at first 
listened to them. “ Constant dropping, 
however, wears the hardest stone.” 
Sir Hugh, by degrees, became shaken 
in the confidence he had _ hitherto 
placed in his nephew ; he next began 
to be suspicious of him; and every 
one knows that suspicion is apt to 
throw the tint of guilt over the most 
innocent actions. Sometimes he 
openly charged the boy with his mis- 
conduct ; and, when Rowley manfully 
maintained his innocence, Lady Shar- 
man had always some of her domestics 
at hand, who testified loudly against 
him. This was the worst of all. To 
be guilty of falsehood was, in Sir 
Hugh’s eyes, the most heinous of all 
offences ; and, after repeated instances 
of this kind, he became so enraged 
against his nephew, that, for several 
days, he would not permit him to sit 
at table. 

Still, however, the boy was the son 
of his beloved sister, and he was un- 
willing to cast him off entirely. He 
was anxious to give him some oppor- 
tunity of regaining his character, and 
for this purpose, with the advice of his 
lady, who lamented sadly the defection 
of the boy, he procured him an ap- 
pointment in the navy, and sent him 
off to sea. Rowley, glad to escape 
from the hall, where his life had of late 
been rendered perfectly miserable, 
entered on his new profession with the 
most eager ardour, and during several 
successive voyages conducted himself 
much to the satisfaction of his supe- 
riors. Meantime he was never per- 
mitted to revisit the hall. No sooner 
did he return from one cruise, than he 
found himself again appointed, and 
ordered to sail upon another. On 
board he was always a great favourite, 
his generous temper and daring reck- 
less disposition gaining him the esteem 
of all the officers under whom he 
served, 

It so happened, however, that on 
board of every ship in which he sailed, 
there chanced to be a confidential friend 
of George Western, who wrote from 
time to time to the hall, giving a shock- 
ing account of poor Rowley. Each 
letter contained some fearful instance 
of his pusillanimity, his treachery, or 
his want of faith; and as this corres- 
pondence was regularly shewn to the 
baronet, the good gentleman became 
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at last so enraged, that he declared 
“the boy was not his mother’s son, 
that he would never see his face again, 
and that he would cut him off in his 
will with a shilling.” This was ex- 
actly the point at which Lady Sharman 
wished to arrive. She expressed her- 
self extremely sorry for the poor boy, 
but at the same time applauded her 
husband’s resolution in discarding for 
ever so disreputable an outcast. 
Rowley had arrived from a three 
years’ cruise in the Mediterranean, 
and having first dispatched a letter to 
his uncle intimating his return, and 
requesting him to get him appointed 
again as soon as possible, put himself 
on the top of a stage-coach, and pro- 
ceeded to the lovely village of East- 
court, which stands, as every one 
knows, in a wood-embosomed valley 
on the borders of Kent. In one of 
the most delightful cottages of this 
delightful place, resided Lieutenant 
Harwood, the father of one of Rowley’s 
earliest messmates. Though now well 
advanced in life, this gentleman had 
been obliged, on account of his wounds, 
to leave the army when very young, 
and had since lived with his wife and 
daughter in his present place of abode. 
Whenever Rowley was on shore, Har- 
wood’s cottage was the place of his 
earliest and most frequent resort. The 
lieutenant was the father of his dearest 
friend, and Julia Harwood was one of 
the most beautiful and accomplished 
girls in England. With the consent 
of her parents he had paid his ad- 
dresses to her, and it was agreed that 
they should be united whenever his 
promotion should render such a step 
prudent. He had already gone two 
voyages as first lieutenant, and he 
hoped soon, by the influence of his 
uncle, which was considerable, to ob- 
tain a command. He, accordingly, 
waited impatiently for Sir Hugh’s 
reply to his last letter; and on the 
fifth or sixth day of his residence at 
Eastcourt he received the following :— 


“ Sharman-Hall, Sunday. 

“Sir,—lI got your letter, and write to 
say that in consequence of your late 
disgraceful conduct, you need look for 
no farther countenance or support 
from me. There’s no use in talking; 
your own conscience must tell you 
what I mean; and had I nothing else 
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to complain of, the unblushing manner 
in which you tell me to address this to 
the house of your paramour would be 
sufficient. Never let me hear of you 
again—if you write, your letters shall 
be returned unopened. 
“ Your abused Uncle, 
“ Huca SHarman.” 


The first part of this epistle was 
utterly unintelligible to Rowley, but as 
he perused the latter part he trembled 
with agitation. 

“ Would to heaven,” he cried, as he 
tore the letter to shreds, and trampled 
it beneath his feet in a paroxysm of 
rage ; “would to heaven, he were not 
my uncle, that I might call him villain, 
and with my sword wrest the vile lie 
from his heart! But no,” he continued, 
when he became more calm, “ his rela- 
tionship protects him ; and so farewell 
for the present to Julia and promotion.” 

As he uttered these words Lieu- 
tenant Harwood entered the room; 
and, the circumstances having been 
explained to him, with the exception 
of the imputation which the letter con- 
tained on the character of his daughter, 
he endeavoured to convince bis young 
friend, that his uncle must be labouring 
under some mistake, and advised him 
to write and ask for an explanation. 

“Never!” cried Rowley, stamping 
with rage, “I would sooner cut my 
hand off.” 

Finding that he could not persuade 
him to adopt this course, Harwood 
next asked him what he meant to do. 
But Rowley had not the slightest idea 
of what he meant to do, till, at last, 
by the advice of his friend, he deter- 
mined to apply to the Admiralty in 
person, and state his services as the 
ground of his application. He, ac- 
cordingly, set out for London; but, 
after hanging on in attendance at the 
Admiralty for several months, he 
found there was not the slightest 
chance of his succeeding ; and he, at 
length, gave up the pursuit in despair. 

At this juncture the British govern- 
ment were offering a handsome bounty 
for the colonization of Africa; and, as 
this seemed to afford a promising in- 
vestment for the small sum he had 
saved from his prize-money, Rowley 
determined to take advantage of it ; 
and, after having increased his little 
store us much as possible, by trade, to 
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return and fulfil his engagement to 


Julia. 

I have already said that he was 
among the emigrants entrusted to the 
care of the Hesperus, at Algoa Bay, 
The peculiar nature of the circum- 
stances in which he was placed excited 
an extreme degree of interest in his 
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favour ; while the elegance of his 
manners, and the frankness of his 
general deportment, gained him the 
good will of all who knew him ; espe- 
cially of our worthy commander, 
whose eyes were ever open to merit, 
as his heart was ever alive to misfor- 


tune. 


CHAPTER X. 


A CHASE, 


« But soon—too soon—we part with pain, 
To sail o’er silent seas again.” 


The time at length arrived when we 
were destined to part from our good 
friends of Canvass Town; and when 
all those little ties of intimacy or of 
love, which had been formed during 
our brief residence together, were to 
be rudely, and for ever, snapped 
asunder, Those there are who consi- 
der it the happy privilege of a sailor’s 
life, that he glides on, from port to 
port, untrammelled by any of those 
“bonds of the affections” which bind 
other men; and that, however inti- 
mate or sacred the ties which he forms, 
the first weighing of the anchor severs 
them in an instant, as effectually as if 
they had never existed. If the value 
of friendship consist in the briefness of 
its duration, and if there be pleasure 
in winning hearts, merely to break 
them, such persons may be right in 
reckoning this a privilege. For my own 
part, I have never been the disciple of 
so cold a philosophy ; and, though the 
natural ardour of my temper, and 
sociality of my disposition, have led 
me, from time to time, to form intima- 
cies both close and tender, I have 
ever looked upon the fate which com- 
pelled me to break them off, as one of 
the greatest curses of my profession. 
The reader may perhaps smile when I 
confess that, notwithstanding the sea- 
man’s proverbial levity, I have never 
parted from the friend whom I esteemed, 
or the girl whom I Joved, without expe- 
riencing a bitter pang. “He may call it 


Moore. 


romantic, if he will, and if it be roman- 
tic, I glory in the epithet ; I glory in 
the reflection that love and friendship 
have never been with me the conve- 
niences of an hour; that the sacred 
links have never been severed but 
with pain; that I never looked a last 
adieu with callous indifference ; and 
that, in the language of the poet, 


I never spoke the word farewell, 
But with an utterance faint and broken ; 
An earth-sick yearning for the time 
When it shall never more be spoken! 


The requisite conveyances having 
been duly prepared, and a sufficient 
number of draught oxen provided, the 
emigrant’s were, at last, reluctantly 
compelled to exchange their comfort- 
able tents in Canvass Town, for the 
dreary deserts of the African forest ; 
and the hospitable kindness of their 
friendly entertainers, for the ferocious 
hostility of the Caffres. It was ar- 
ranged that, for their mutual conveni- 
ence and safety, they should travel in 
a.body; and the day of their depar- 
ture was already fixed. Dull and 
mournful were now the once merry 
dinners at the Blue Boar ; and Captain 
Morley exerted himself in vain to pro- 
mote even the appearance of cheerful- 
ness. No songs were sung, no lute 
was heard ; all seemed engrogsed with 
the dismal prospect of their journey, 
and even the laughing faee of the 
beautiful Emilia was clouded with 
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sorrow. His battles and campaigns 
were no longer the topic of the good 
major’s discourse ; he was for the most 
part silent and moody, and when he 
did speak his theme was “home.” 
The venerable Mr. Settler looked for- 
ward to his ultimate destiny with 
growing concern ; he never quitted 
Captain Morley’s side for an instant ; 
he seemed to hang upon him as his 
last earthly friend, his sole support on 
this side of the grave. The officers of 
the Hesperus, too, shared in the 
eneral depression ; and all seemed to 
ook forward to the breaking up of 
the Canvass-Town establishment with 
regret. 

In the conduct of our first lieu- 
tenant in particular, there was a marked 
change. His supercilious arrogance 
had given place to a constrained sub- 
missiveness of demeanour, and he ap- 
peared to be humbled, as he well might, 
by the thought of his own misconduct. 
Indeed his situation of late must have 
been at best extremely uncomfortable. 
Ever since the disgraceful scene at 
Simon’s-Bay, the intercourse which his 
messmates held with him was cold 
aud distant, and Captain Morley 
never spoke to him, save on matters 
connected with the business of the 
ship. Although no open marks of 
disrespect were shewn by any, he 
could not but feel that he was despised 
by all—a dreadful feeling, even to a 
heart the most hardened and indiffer- 
ent. A man may bear with the erect 
and dignified front of conscious recti- 
tude, the bitterest malice of his fellow. 
men, but where is the panoply of proof 
that can resist the poisoned dart of 
merited contempt. 

One morning shortly before the 
final departure of the emigrants, the 
now submissive first-lieutenant, de- 
sirous, perhaps, to escape from his 
present truly uncomfortable situation, 
came to Captain Morley and told him 
that he was anxious to accompany his 
father into the interior for the purpose 
of seeing him safely settled ; and that 
as he had of late been labouring under 
a disorder the chest, which, as the 
doctor could certify, was of a most 
malignant nature, he hoped there 
would be. no objections to his being 
invalided and left behind. Captain 
Morley having satisfied himself that 
the poor man was actually labouring 
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under the complaint to which he al- 
luded, and being willing to afford him 


an opportunity of repairing in some 
measure the deadly injury he had 
already inflicted on his venerable pa- 
rent, agreed without much reluctance 
to his proposal, and he was invalided 
accordingly. 

This arrangement necessarily caused 
an important blank in the ship’s books, 
and several of the youngsters were 
looking forward with much satisfaction 
to the prospect of temporary promo- 
tion. But the active benevolence of 
Captain Morley had other views ; and 
as soon as the necessary formalities 
had been observed, he sent for Rowley 
Neville. 

“ Well, Mr. Neville,” he said, now 
that the time of your departure is 
drawing near, do you still look forward 
with pleasure to the prospect of your 
settlement in the interior of this desert 
country ? I should have thought that 
a youth of your disposition would have 
preferred the haunts of civilized men.” 

“ Indeed, Captain Morley,” replied 
Neville, “ I do prefer them. My being 
here as a wandering emigrant is the 
result not of choice but of destiny. 
There was a time when I looked to 
the broad blue sea, and not to the 
bleak desert, as the scene of my future 
career, and I vainly dreamed of ending 
my life in the service of my country. 
Events, however, of which you are 
already aware, have frustrated these 
fondly cherished hopes. It was not in- 
deed without a pang that I relinquished 
them, but I did relinquish them; and 
for some months before my arrival 
here I had habituated myself to bow 
with submission to my destiny. But 
the sight of your gallant ship, the so- 
ciety of yourself and your excellent 
officers, have revived within me all my 
dormant enthusiasm for my profession, 
and I confess that I have of late looked 
with a repining eye on the fate which 
has torn me from it. Oh! the sea, the 
sea, the broad blue sea, the element of 
my love and my adoption; I would 
sacrifice all I possess to float once 
more upon its briny bosom! Yes! 
willingly would Rowley Neville serve 
before the mast—but—there is one 
whom he would not wish to make the 
wife of a foremast-man. Forgive me, 
Captain Morley; these are vain regrets! 
My path is a dreary one, but it is 
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lighted up by the bright star of love, 
and I shall go into my exile with a 
sorrowful heart indeed, but not as one 
without hope.” 

“Ina young man of your disposi- 
tion, Myr. Neville,’ replied captain 
Morley, “I was prepared for this burst 
of enthusiasm, and I have a proposal 
to make which I trust will meet with 
your acquiescence. My first lieute- 
nant has been invalided, and is to be 
left behind us here. If you choose to 
accept of an acting order from me to 
fill the vacant post, it is most heartily 
at your service. Of course you are 
aware that the appointment is entirely 
of a temporary nature, and that you 
will be superseded when we communi- 
cate with the admiral ; but the appoint- 
ment will at least bring you into notice, 
and if you are willing to trust your 
fortunes with me, I think my influence 
with the Board at home will be suffi- 
cient to prevent your remaining long 
without a more permanent situation.” 

The dark eye of Rowley Neville 
flashed with delight and astonishment 
as he listened to this unexpected pro- 
posal. He grasped the hand of the 
excellent commander, but did not speak. 

“If you have any scruples, Mr. 
Neville,” continued Morley, “I trust 
you will reject my offer with the same 
candour with which it is made.” 

“Seruples,” cried Neville, as he 
wrung his benefactor’s band; “to 
agree with your generous proposal is 
to gratify the fondest wish of my heart. 
But, captain Morley, | am a poor man, 
and can never reward you for this un- 
merited kindness.” 

“The approval of his own con- 
science, Mr. Neville, is the most envi- 
able reward to which man can aspire. 
But do not suppose that I have taken 
this step entirely without selfish 
motives. We are going on a cruise 
which will require much vigilance and 
activity, and | know that in you I shall 
find an able and experienced officer. 
Besides, in serving you, I serve an old 
and valued friend. Lieutenant Har- 
wood and I were engaged together in 
the Mediterranean ¢” 

“You know Harwood then ?” said 
Neville. 

“T have reason to know him,” re- 
plied Morley; “he received the 
wounds which caused him to retire 
from the service in a gallant and suc- 


cessful attempt to rescue me and some 
of my brother officers from the hands 
of the enemy, under very peculiar cir- 
cumstances. But of this another time. 
Meanwhile have your traps conveyed 
ou board ; tomorrow I shall introduce 
you to my officers as acting first lieu- 
tenant of the Hesperus.” 

May a rewarding Providence shower 
down its choicest blessings on thy 
head, benevolent Morley! To do 
good has ever been the chosen maxim 
of thy life! 

The day fixed for the final departure 
of the emigrants at length arrived. 
Every thing that could tend to pro- 
mote their safety or comfort during 
their arduous journey was provided, 
and they set forth a mournful company 
attended by the best wishes of those 
they left behind. As soon as they 
were gone, Captain Morley gave orders 
to strike the tents; and before the 
shades of evening closed upon the 
landscape, not a vestige remained of 
the once lively and bustling Canvass 
Town, 

No time was now lost in getting the 
Hesperus under weigh, and we were 
soon once more ploughing “ the glad 
waters of the dark blue sea.” Our desti- 
nation was the Mauritius ; and after a 
prosperous passage of about three 
weeks, we made that delicious island. 
As we ran between Gunner’s Quoin 
and the shore, every glass was poiuted 
in the direction of Amber Island, 
which the rich fancy of Saint-Pierre 
has rendered memorable as the spot 
of the ill-fated Virginia’s shipwreck. 
The whole of the appalling scene, as 
described by the graphic pen of that 
accomplished writer, was at the moment 
vividly pictured in my imagination. 
The black clouds that enveloped the 
tempestuous atmosphere; the white 
foam of the agitated sea as it rolled its 
enormous billows shoreward, tearing 
asunder plank by plank the sparless 
hull of the seended St. Gerand ; the 
solitary female figure standing on the 
poop, stretching out its arms in the 
attitude of supplication ; the thrilling 
cry of the spectators “ C’est Virginia !” 
the vain struggles of the gallant Paul 
to reach the wreck ; the mountain-like 
billow by which the vessel and the 
figure were finally engulphed; the 
shriek of horror from the shore that 
pierced even the roaring of the tem- 
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pest—all was painted in vivid colours 
on my fancy. But there was nothing 
in the scene before us calculated to 
remind me of this dreadful storm, of 
which I had often read the description 
with such thrilling interest. The sur- 
face of the bright blue water was 
gently curled by a _perfume-laden 
breeze; and the beach, which had 
ever been associated in my imagina- 
tion with black clouds, howling winds, 
dashing spray, and the mangled 
bodies of wrecked mariners, was 
now cheerfully lighted up by the 
glad rays of the mid-day sun. A 
soft, summer-day stillness invested 
the whole scene ; and had it not been 
that the dangerous reefs which extend 
round every part of this coral-bound 
coast were easily to be traced by the 
change of colour visible in the surface 
of the water, Amber Island might 
have seemed the very haven of safety 
and peace. It is these hidden reefs 
that make the approach to the Mauri- 
tius so perilous, and render it necessary 
for the watchful mariner to be ever on 
his guard. Many stately ships have 
met their death by trusting to the 
treacherous stillness of the water— 


« _____ floating darkling down the tide, 
Unconscious of the rocks o’er which they 
glide.” 


After a tedious warp up from the 
Bell Buoy, we moored the Hesperus in 
the Trou Fanfaron, or inner harbour, 
where the ships of war usually lie 
during the hurricane months, or for 
the purpose of refitting. Here we had 
ample opportunity of looking about 
us, as, after six o’clock each evening, 
Captain Morley granted a general 
leave to such of the officers as were 
not on duty, and to a third part of the 
ship’s company. And certainly there 
are few spots that can vie with this 
delicious island, for beauty of scenery 
and salubrity of climate : indeed, were 
it not for the severe hurricanes by 
which it is occasionally visited, it 
would be a terrestrial paradise. From 
the ship, as we were running along- 
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shore, the coup-d’ail which it presented 
was lovely in the extreme. The gently 
undulated water rose and fell on a 
smooth beach of the whitest sand, 
which was lined on its landward side 
by an extended turf of the most bril- 
liant verdure. Beyond this, numerous 
clusters of small, cheerful cottages, 
denoting the fishing stations of the 
richer planters, peeped out from be- 
neath the shade of graceful cocoa-nut 
trees and umbrageous palms. The 
canoes of the fishermen, as they glided 
on the inner edge of the coral reefs in 
search of shells or bait for the sport 
of the evening, contributed greatly to 
the general effect of the picture. 

On shore | spent my time delight- 
fully. The general on the station 
chanced to be an acquaintance of 
my father, and learning, by some means 
or other, that I was on board the Hes- 
perus, he sought me out and intro- 
duced me to his family. Through his 
kindness I also became acquainted 
with the worthy governor, Sir R t 
F r, and many were the happy 
hours [ spent at Reduit and Mont 
Plaisir.* 

But it was not to dream away the 
time in harbour that the Hesperus 
was sent to the Mauritius. In conse- 
quence of the inactivity of the ship 
which previously occupied the station, 
the slave trade had increased to an 
alarming extent, and the most energetic 
measures were now requisite for its 
suppression. Encouraged by the inac- 
tion of the government cruiser, vessels 
of all countries had engaged in this 
nefarious traffic, which they carried on 
with the most dauntless effrontery. It 
is true that, besides the British ship, 
several French colonial men-of-war 
cruisers were employed, off Bourbon, 
in the preventive service ; but the 
commanders of these vessels had, for 
the most part, friends or relations con- 
nected with the contraband trade, in 
the interests of which they had little 
scruple of tacitly engaging, as Trap- 
bois says, “for a consideration.” Ac- 
cordingly, for several years there had 
been scarcely any check on the slave 


* This is not the only occasion during life on which I have experienced the benefit 


of being “the son of a worthy sire.” 


My honoured parent! would that I could 


boast of having merited, for my own sake, the many kindnesses that have often 


been conferred on me for your's ! 
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trade, and the seas in the neighbour- 
hood of this station were considered 
the fairest field of illicit enterprize in 
all the eastern ocean. 

Captain Morley, however, deter- 
mined to let those “free-traders” know 
that the frigate no longer oceupied 
the station, and that in the jolly e 
perus they had another sort of cus- 
tomer to deal with. Shortly after our 
arrival at the Mauritius, he planned a 
cruise in search of slavers,during which 
he proposed to visit Bourbon, Mada- 
gascar, and the Sychelles. It was ne- 
cessary, however, in order to defeat 
any attempts that might be made to 

ut the slave ships on their guard, to 
low our intended route as secret as 
possible. Accordingly, though Mada- 
gasear was the ostensible place of our 
destination, and was generally un- 
derstood to be such on shore, we had 
no sooner run past Bourbon than we 
shaped our course for the islands of 
Providence and Coitive. 

As we were running round the 
Isle de Bourbon, we were hailed at 
different parts of the island by three 
small French cruisers. But though 
these vessels were ehgaged in the same 
service as ourselves, Morley thought 
it imprudent, for the reasons above 
stated, to confide in them, and gave 
them all different answers as to our 
route : so that, in the space of twenty- 
four hours, we were spoken to “coming 
from Madagascar,” “going to Mada- 
gascar,” and “coming from the Sy- 
chelles.” This, we afterwards found, 
was by no means an unnecessary pre- 
caution, as the commanders of these 
very craft were actually, at the time, in 
constant and friendly communication 
with vessels engaged in the contra- 
band trade. 

We had passed Jean de Nove and 
Providence, and were within about 
two hundred miles of Coitive, when 
one morning, soon after day-break, the 
look-out at the mast-head, announced, 
“ A sail right a-head !” 

“What does she look like ?” cried 
Morley, who was on deck at the 
moment. 

“ She seems a rakish sort of a brig, 
Sir, under topgallant sails —courses 
down.” 

“ Which way is she standing ?” 

“ The same as we are, Sir.” 

“Captain Morley having gone to 
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the mast-head, and examined the craft 
through his glass, again descended and 
called the first lieutenant. 

“ She looks suspicious, Mr. Neville,” 
he said; “yet her canvass is white, 
and she appears too tant for a slaver. 
She must either be a Yankee, who has 
no business here, or one of those idle 
French cruisers ; but whatever she is, 
we'll overhaul her. Pipe all hands, 
make sail, Mr. Parsons; and, Mr. 
Neville, set every stitch of canvass 
that will draw.” 

The prospect of a chase was de- 
lightful, and in a few moments all was 
life and activity. The wind chanced 
at the time to be extremely light ; but 
as it was upon the beam we were ina 
fine position for a stern chase. Under 
the influence of the additional canvass, 
the Hesperus mended her rate con- 
siderably, and bounded gallantly away. 
The brig evidently had either not ob- 
served us as yet, or had assumed the 
appearance of carelessness in order to 
lull our suspicions ; for she still con- 
tinued steering on the same course 
and under the same easy sail as before. 
With a little more wind, we should 
certainly have come up with her, hand 
over hand. But the breeze continued 
tantalizingly light, and baffled every 
attempt we made to increase our speed 
beyond the rate of ordinary sailing. 
All looked anxiously to windward, to 


ascertain if there was any prospect of 


a breeze; and Mr. Black fidgeted 
about the deck, seeming very much 
inclined to break through his own rule 
and whistle. He, however, contented 
himself with the less noisy mode of 
invoking the fickle element, giving the 
mizen-mast, each time he passed it in his 
walk, a friendly scratch with his finger. 
“Oh! for a stiff breeze!” was the ge- 
neral cry of us youngsters, “ and we'll 
let her see the Hesperus walk!” But 
it was all in vain ; the wind continued 
provokingly light, aud we could get 
no more out of the lazy ship than a 
scanty six knots an hour. Still, how- 
ever, we were evidently making on the 
brig, as she had not as yet set an 
additional inch of canvass, or adopted 
ahy other measures to mend her rate. 
We had gained upon her, perhaps, 
about a mile without her having given 
any symptoms that she was aware of 
our design. At last, however, seeing 
us steering straight for her, she appa- 
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rently took alarm and made sail, keep- 
ing away a point or two to let her 
studding-sails draw. She now mended 
her rate considerably, and it was not 
without difficulty that we held our own 
with her.. The wind, meantime, as is 
often the case in those seas, continued 
extremely variable and unsteady, com- 
ing and going in short gusts, each of 
which, after remaining with us for 
about fifteen or twenty minutes, would 
pass onwards and leave us for the next 
half hour nearly becalmed. The same 
breeze that had carried us forward for 
some time at a tolerable rate, having 
suddenly left us almost motiouless, 
would ripple the surface of the ocean as 
it passed along, and soon filling the sails 
of the chase, run away with her in a 
most tantalizing manner. Having fa- 
voured her for an equally short period, 
the inconstant gale would again resume 
its onward course, and leave her, like 
ourselves, nearly becalmed. Then 
once more the sails of the Hesperus 
would fill with a fresh gust, and away 
she would bound, bearing rapidly 
down on the now nearly motionless 
brig, till the coquetting breeze again 
forsook us, and hurried forward to 
woo once more the favour of our oppo- 
nent. Thus it seemed to be altogether 
a matter of chance which should gain 
the superiority, and the crew of the 
Hesperus gave ample symptoms of 
genuine nautical i impatie nce. 

Towards ten o’clock in the morning; 
however, it blew steadier, and from 
that time till four in the alternoon we 
were going seven knots, and evidently 
making on the chase. The distance 
between us continued gradually to di- 
minish, till it amounted to little more 
than three miles, and every one seemed 
certain that she would be ours before 
dark. But, alas! for the inconstant 
element! Towards evening the wind 
got back to its old tricks ; and in spite 
of trimming ship, by slinging shot in 
the hammocks, hanging up chests, 
shifting guns, and so forth, when sunset 
arrived we had not gained an additional 
inch. Now came ‘the ticklish period, 
as an hour’s darkness, or rather more, 
must intervene before we could be 
favoured by the light of the moon. 
The probab iility was that the chase 
would take the usual advantage of the 
obscurity, and salter her course ; in 
which case we must inevitably lose 
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her. As we were considering what it 
would be advisable for us to do, in 
such an event, the sun sunk suddenly 
behind the horizon, and total darkness 
speedily closed around us. 

Every night-glass was now put in 
requisition ; but, so complete was the 
obscurity that, not a trace of the brig 
could be discovered. In the imagina- 
tions of the anxious lookers, indeed, 
she was occasionally deseried ; but it 
was too certain that it was only in 
their imaginations. The most prac- 
tised eye could discover nothing in the 
darkness ; and the repeated assertions 
that “she was here,’ and “she was 
there,” were soon suffered to pass 
unnoticed. To one man only, who 
had the reputation of being able to 
discover objects at night, farther than 
any of his shipmates, Captain Morley 
seemed inclined to pay some attention. 
This man, after looking long and anx- 
iously through a night-glass, declared 
that he saw the chase quite plaiuly. 

“ Where is she ?” said Morley. 

“Right off the spritsail lee yard- 
arm, Sir,” replied the man. 

‘The d 1, she is!” cried the 
captain, “then she must be bearing 
up; and, if we don’t follow her exam- 
ple, she will undoubtedly give us the 
slip.” 

Morley proceeded aft, apparently 
with the intention of giving directions 
to bear up; but, instead of doing so, 
he privately desired the quartermaster 
to alter the ship's course, a point or 
two, by which means he hoped to 
ascertain whether or not the man were 
deceived in his assertion. When the 
vessel had materially shifted her posi- 
tion, he returned to his informant, 
who still kept prying eagerly through 
his night-glass. 

“WwW here i is she now ?” 

“Right off the spritsail lee yard- 
arm, Sir.” was again the reply. 

By another private hint to the 
quartermaster the course of the ship 
was altered still more, so that the 
position of her head was now entirely 
changed. The uight-seer, meantime, 
unconscious of any alteration, kept 
steady to his glass. 

“ Where is 
Morley. 

“Right off the spritsuil lee yard- 
arm, Sir,” once more replied the man. 

“ Keep the ship to her course again,” 
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she now ?” enquired 
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cried Morley to the quartermaster ; 
“we might as well be chasing the jib- 
sheet block, if we listen to the asser- 
tions of these nocturnal prophets.” 
The ship was accordingly brought 
round to her former position, and the 
outwitted night-glass-man slunk away 
considerably abashed. 

The moon at length made her 
wished-for appearance ; and, as she 
ny shed her light over the sur- 
‘ace of the water, we discovered the 
brig, to our inexpressible pleasure and 
surprise, exactly in the same position 
which she held when we lost sight of 
her at sunset. What her reasons 
could be for not taking the usual 
advantage which darkness affords in 
such cases, we were at a loss to con- 
jecture ; unless, perhaps, it might be 
that she placed such implicit reliance 
on her sailing qualities, that she felt 
quite sure of walking away from us. 

The wind: was now as variable and 
unsteady as ever ; and, all night long, 
we continued, in a most uncertain 
state, gaining one half hour, and losing 
the next. Towards morning, however, 
the breeze continued so long in our 
favour that we crept up with the chase, 
and contemplated firing a gun at her. 
But our good fortune was of short 
continuance. Suddenly, from a steady 
seven-knot rate, we were reduced to a 
comparative calm, and away went the 
brig, her sails filled by the very breeze 
which, a few minutes befure, had 
sighed through the shrouds of the 
Hesperus. In the course of scarcely 
half an hour, she regained her 
old position of two or three miles 
a-head. 

The chase was now getting serious. 
I had not left the hammock-netting for 
ten minutes, at a time, since we first 
got her within sight of the sextant ; 
and I was perfectly tired of watching 
our progress, now gaining, now losing. 
At ten A. M. it was acknowledged that 
the Hesperus was only holding her 
own with her; which, of course, was 
equivalent to being beat; and from 
the long faces of the officers and crew, 
it was evident that the hope of catch- 
ing her was fast ebbing away. 

Noon came ; and, from our obser- 
vations, it appeared that the tables 
were so far turned that, instead of our 
creeping up with the chase, the chase 
was slowly creeping away from us. 
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This was truly tantalizing ; for, as we 
had already crowded every stitch of 
canvass that would draw, and had 
trimmed, in every possible manner, 
we were satisfied that we could not 
now mend our rate of sailing. But the 
worst of our ill-fortune was to come. 
While we were exerting ourselves, in 
vain, to hold our own, the wind sud- 
denly fell, and left us almost becalmed. 
The brig being somewhat to leeward, 
continued to hold the breeze after it 
had forsaken us, and away she went, 
dashing through the water at a most 
enviable rate. We watched her with 
extreme impatience, as she scudded 
ey | along, while we ourselves 
were lying with hardly steerage way, 
and totally incapable of following her 
up. 

She had already, to our inexpressi- 
ble chagrin, increased the distance 
between us to somewhat more than 
four miles, when suddenly, and with- 
out the slightest warning, we saw her 
sails, which had hitherto been sleeping, 
begin to flap; the breeze had once 
more forsaken her, and there she lay 
becalmed like ourselves. 

“ All hands out boats !” was Captain 
Morley’s instantaneous order, “ call 
the boats crews away, Mr. Parsons.” 

“ Ay, ay, Sir,” answered the portly 
boatswain from the bottom of his chest ; 
and immediately his shrill call sounded 
the appropriate note through every 
corner of the ship. 

In less time than most landsmen 
would be inclined to credit, every boat 
in the vessel was manned and armed, 
and off they started for the brig, 
which now seemed ours to all intents 
and —s Strangway had com- 
mand of the expedition, and I was 
in great hopes that I should be allowed 
to accompany him, but Morley would 
not permit me to leave the sextant, so 
I was sent back to my old seat in the 
hammock-netting. The crews pulled 
lustily along, and the boats were already 
within about two miles of the brig, 
when fate, which seemed determined 
to baffle all our exertions, again inter- 
fered. As we were anxiously watching 
the progress of the boats, a breeze 
sprung ee such a breeze as had 
hitherto been teasing us, but a fine, 
In 


fresh, rattling, eleven-knot breeze. 
one instant the sails of both vessels 
were filled, and away scudded the brig 
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leaving our unfortunate “small craft” 
to follow her at their leisure. 

“Confound the boats !” cried Morley, 
what could tempt me to hoist them 
out! Steer straight for them, Mr. 
Neville, and let them be hoisted in 
again with all dispatch.” 

“ Ay, ay, Sir!” responded the first 
lieutenant, shaping the course of the 
vessel as he was directed ; and when 
we had overtaken the boats, and hove 
to to recover them, we had the satis- 
faction of seeing the chase walk unfor- 
bidden away. 

When we were once more ready to 
make sail on her, the brig had got along 
start of us, and from our observations 
with the sextant she seemed very much 
inclined to keep it. She crawled away 
more regularly than she had hitherto 
done since the commencement of the 
chase ; and as she still continued under 
the same canvass as before, we were 
a little at a loss to account for her 
mended rate ; the breeze apparently 
favouring us both in an equal degree. 

“ They’ve altered the trim of that 
craft, Sir,” said Black to Morley ; “ and 
I’m blessed but I think they have been 
playing with us all this time.” 

“ They shall find it odd play,” was 
the captain’s only reply, “if this wind 
hold, and the sticks will stand it!” 

Notwithstanding all our exertions, 
however, she was evidently leaving us 
rapidly ; and if she had altered her 
trim, as the master maintained, she had 
certainly done so to some purpose. 
Morley watched her anxiously for some 
time; and after repeated observations, 
being satisfied that she was every mo- 
ment getting a-head, he at last seemed 
to give up his chance of success as 
hopeless. 

“ Come, Mr. Neville,” he said to the 
acting first lieutenant, “let us go down 
below, and have a bottle of La Fitte. 
We are going to be well beat, and I 
for one don’t like to see it. Keep a 
a bright look-out, youngster,” he con- 
tinued, addressing himself to me, “ and 
if we do gain on her let me know.” 

So saying, he descended with his 
lieutenant to the cabin ; and no sooner 
was he gone, than the cluster of mid- 
dies on the forecastle, relieved from 
the restraint of his presence, began to 
vent their spleen—cursing and swearing 
heartily at “the little black brute that 
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dared to take the shine out of such a 
dipper as the Hesperus.” 

“ Strange !” said Strangway, who had 
been observing the brig carefully with 
a sextant, and found from each obser- 
vation that she was increasing the dis- 
tance between us, “at the commence- 
ment of the chase we seemed her 
superior in sailing, and latterly we have 
been at least equal to her—but now, the 
devil’s in’t if we can hold our own 
with her !—D n me if I can under- 
stand it !” 

“Understand it!” said Black, who 
piqued himself on his superior nautical 
skill, and theught it impossible that any 
manceuyre could be practised of which 
he had not a most complete compre- 
hension ; “ understand it, Sir! why it is 
all owing to her trim! I'll lay my life 
she has not been idle either above or 
below for the last hour. Ay, ay, Sir! 
see what trimming ship does !” 

“ Trimming d 1!” replied Strang- 
way, in a peevish tone, “haven't we 
been trimming, too, and what have we 
made of it? I'll be d——d if it is 
not all chance, and our own ill luck, 
blast her !” 

“ Well, well, Sir,” said Black, “ you 
must, of course, know more of these 
matters than I do, though maybe I’m 
the older sailor of the two, for all 
that ;” and he raised his glass with an 
air of self-importance, to his eye, as if 
to put an end to the altercation. 

The indignant master continued to 
examine the brig, for some time, 
carefully, through his glass; and a 
smile of triumph played round his lips 
when he, at last, lowered the instru- 
ment from his eye, and handed it to 
Strangway. 

“I suppose, Sir,” said he, in the 
self-satistied tone of a man who has 
unexpectedly found some irrefragable 
argument to suppart a favourite posi- 
tion; “ I suppose, Sir, you'll maintain 
that she’s not trimming Now.” 

“ By heaven!” cried Strangway, 
when he had raised the glass and con- 
templated the chase for a moment, 
“they are cutting away an anchor 
from her bows!” 

“ Ay, ay, Sir,” said Black, in a 
tone half of derision, half of triumph, 
“ see what trimming ship does !” 

Every glass was now pointed in the 
direction of the chase, and she was 
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distinctly seen to cut away from her 
bows, first one, and then a second, an- 
chor. 

“ He is a knowing fellow, that,” said 
Strangway, “and I suppose she now 
intends to leave us, and nothing else.” 

“ Ay, ay, Sir,” reiterated Black, with 
the same triumphant smile, “ SEE 
WHAT TRIMMING SHIP DOES !” 

The sextants were now laid aside in 
despair, no ‘one being anxious to 
watch the progress of what was, at 
last, considered our certain discomfi- 
ture. I still, however, kept mine 
upon the chase. My first observation 
was, that by cutting away her anchors 
she had not mended her rate. She 
did not continue to gain on the Hes- 
perus so rapidly as she had previously 
done ; on the contrary, she rather lost 
way. After a few minutes had elapsed, 
this was still more apparent; aud the 
Hesperus began gradually, but deci- 
cidedly to gain upon her. Having re- 
peated my observations several times, 
with great care, in order to satisfy 
myself that I was not deceived, and 
still finding that we were making on 


her, more and more, | jumped out of 


the netting and ran down to the cap- 
tain, brandishing the sextant triuin- 
phantly in my hand. 

“ Well, youngster,” said Morley, 
“ what's in the wind now ?” 

“ We are coming up with her, hand 
over hand, Sir,” I cried, in ecstacy. 
“She has cut both her anchors from 
her bows, and seems to have spoiled 
her trim!” 

Up started both captain and lieu- 
tenant at this unexpected intelligence. 
and, having first made me swallow a 
glass of wine “for luck,” we all hur- 
ried together on deck. As soon as we 
were above, Morley snatched the sex- 
tant from my hand, and, at a single 
glance, satisfied himself that my state- 
ment was correct. We continued 
gradually to overhaul her ; and the 
breeze re aained as steady as we could 
desire. Towards six p. m. we had 
diminished the distance between us to 
about a mile. 

“Give her a shot with the long 
nine,” cried Morley ; and immediately 
the report of the piece rung through 
the rigging At this salute the chase 
made a movement that led us to > 
pose that she was rounding to. In 
this, however, we were deceived. 
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She, on the contrary, put her helm 
up again, and kept more away than 
she had hitherto done ; hoisting, at the 
same time, French colours. On this 
new point, her starboard lower stud- 
ding-suils drawing, she, for some time, 
seemed to hold us a better tug. But 
it was all in vain; the Hesperus had 
got the breeze she liked, and would 
not be denied. The distance between 
us was still gradually diminishing. 

Sunset again approached; but as 
the chase was now but a short way 
a-head, we had little fear of her 
escaping under cover of the darkness, 
One circumstance was particularly in 
our favour for a night run. We hada 
mass of dark clouds behind us; and 
before her the sky was bright and 
clear; so that, long after we should be 
completely hidden from her view, her 
spars and rigging would be distinctly 
visible to us, standing out in relief 
against the horizon. Not reckoning 
upon this important difference in our 
situations, when darkness set in, the 
brig seemed to conclude that* he was 
as much hidden from us as we were 
from her. Accordingly, by the assist- 
ance of our night-glasses, we soon 
observed her cut away her stern boat ; 
and, placing a lantern in it, let it go 
adrift. The object of this manceuvre 
was to lead us astray ; for, no sooner 
was she clear of the boat than she 
immediately bore up several points, 
and set her larboard studding sails. 
But it would not do. We merely ran 
up to the boat to ascertain if any 
unfortunate negroes had been turned 
adrift in her; but, finding it empty, 
we again followed c)«se on the chase. 

It was now towards nine o’clock in 
the evening, and as we were at 
the time within little more than half a 
mile of her, we fired a few muskets at, 
or rather near her. 

“ Well, Black,” said Morley, “ which 
of us do you think is playing with the 
other now ?” 

“It was all owing to her cutting 
away her anchors, Sir!” replied Black, 
unwilling to give up the point of the 
“trimming,” on which he had in a 
manner staked his nautical credit. 

“To be sure it was,” chuckled 
Strangway, who chanced to be at the 
master’s elbow unknown to him ;— 
SEE WHAT TRIMMING SHIP DOEs!” 

The disconcerted master struck his 
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clenched fist against the palm of his 
hand, and shuffled off to another part 
of the deck, muttering between his 
teeth his usual emphatic clencher of 
an argument in which he was worsted 
—<D n this!” 

We continued popping away at the 
chase for some time with our muskets, 
but she did not pay the slightest atten- 
tion to them. 

“Give her the long nine again!” 
cried Morley: and no sooner was the 
gun discharged than down came her 
studding-sails so rapidly that we fan- 
cied some of the spars had been shot 
away. She now hove to, and the old 
Hesperus was speedily alongside of 
her. 

“ What brig’s that ?” 

“La Fortune.” 

“ Where from ?” 

“« Zanzibar.” 

“ Where bound ?” 

“ Bourbon.” 

“ What cargo ?” 

« Les Noirs.” 

We were now all right. Strangway 
was ordered to board and take charge 
of her, and I was one of three mid- 
shipmen appointed to accompany him. 
We started in the gig of which Wolfe 
was coxswain, to take possession, 
while the men intended for the prize 
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were getting their hammocks and so 
forth in readiness. As we neared her, 
the fetid smell she exhaled was insuf- 
ferable, and from the crowded appear- 
ance of her decks she seemed to have 
a good cargo. She proved to be a 
fine raking brig, pierced for fourteen, 
but carrying only eight carronades. 
Besides her own complement of twenty- 
five men, exclusive of officers, she had 
on board three hundred and forty 
negroes; and she must have been in- 
tended for many trips, as she was pro- 
vided with ample stores for four years. 
She was fitted out at Nantz, from 
which port she had sailed only a few 
months previously. 

We had chased her for upwards of 
forty hours, during which time we had 
run nearly two hundred miles, and 
throughout the whole run we were 
never more than five miles distant 
from her, for the most part not much 
above two. Completely worn out 
with constant watching during so pro- 
tracted a period, as soon as the preli- 
minary garrangements were made, I 
wrapped my cloak about me, and throw- 
ing myself on deck, managed, with the 
assistance of a cigar and some genuine 
Nantz, to overcome the filthy effluvia 
with which I was surrounded, and to 
obtain a little refreshing sleep. 
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THE RED CROSS OF BURGUNDY. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue morning sun shone cheerily on 
the boulevards of the good city of 
Paris, and a few of the populace, 
hurrying to their daily avocations, 
gave indication of the incipient bustle 
and movement of the capital. It 
could searcely have been later than 
seven o'clock when a small troop of 
horsemen issued through the Porte St. 
Antoine, and slowly took the road to 
Vincennes. At the head of the 
cavalcade rode two individuals, some 
distance separating them from the rest, 
who belonged rather to their suite 
than to their company ; and who, with 
marks of unequivocal respect, regu- 
lated the speed of their impatient 
steeds by the pace which the leaders 
had adopted. The personage to 
whom his companion had ceded the 
right of the high road, was mounted 
on a handsome Spanish mule, whose 
smooth and regular amble seemed the 
result of careful training, and well 
accorded with the evidently enfeebled 
health of the rider. The latter, 
through the severity of his physical 
and moral sufferings, might have been 
pronounced much older than his years ; 
which, in reality, scarcely exceeded 
forty-nine. Such was his confidence 
in the meek and well-disciplined ani- 
mal on which he was mounted, that, 
from time to time, he abandoned the 
bridle, and pressed his forehead 
between both hands, with a convulsive 
motion which had grown into a con- 
firmed habit. In spite of the cool 
morning air, and even of a slight mist 
which extended, like a sheet, over the 
pee, the invalid had suspended his 
iat from his saddle-bow, imprudently 
exposing his bare head to the dewy 
vapour which hung, in drops, from the 
few grey curls that shaded his temples. 
Far from incommoding him, the chil- 
ling moisture apparently afforded some 
relief to the fever of the brain, which, 
at every instant, foreed him to renew 
the involuntary movement of his 
His costume 


hands to his forehead. 


was such as befitted the gravity of an 
elderly nobleman of his time, which, 
as we should previously have informed 
the reader, was about the year 1417, 
the thirty-eighth of the reign of Charles 
the Sixth, surnamed the Well-Beloved. 
He wore a sort of black velvet robe, 
open in front, and trimmed with white 
ermine, and as its wide sleeves floated 
loosely in the wind, the divisions at 
the seams occasionally exposed to 
view the tight sleeves of a doublet of 
gold brocade, the faded splendour of 
which evinced that the garment had 
rendered some service to the wearer. 
At the bottom of this long robe, and 
emancipated from the usual restraint 
of stirrups, were barely visible the 
feet of the cavalier, dangling to and 
fro, in a pair of furred and pointed 
boots. This somewhat ungraceful 
freedom of action, by exposing the 
flanks of the mule to the frequent and 
veriodical visitations of the rider’s 
veels, might have severely tried the 
patience of the complaisant beast, but 
for the foresight of some cautious at- 
tendant, who had disarmed the afore- 
said boots of the sharp and gilded 
spurs which, at that epoch, formed a 
distinctive appendage to the high-born 
Seigneur’s costume. As our descrip- 
tion, were it prolonged even to the 
tediousness of a thrice-told tale, would 
scarcely convey an accurate idea of 
the rank of the personage to whom it 
refers, we shall briefly add that the 
illustrious cavalier was no other than 
the sovereign himself, Charles the 
Sixth of France. Having been 
seized with insanity during a journey 
to Brittany, in 1392, the monarch 
remained, from that period, unvisited 
by the light of reason, save at intervals 
“few, and far between ;” and which 
became still fewer, and still more dis- 
tant from each other, as the hand of 
time pressed more heavily on the 
royal maniac’s head. Benighted as 
were the faculties of Charles, his con- 
sort, Isabelle, long exercised a power- 
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ful ascendancy over his affections. 
The queen’s ordinary residence was at 
Vincennes, where, as on the present 
occasion, she was frequently visited 
by the king, attended by an inconsi- 
derable suite ; his majesty having, of 
late years, evinced much distaste for 
courtly pomp and etiquette. 

On the left hand of Charles, and 
nearly on a line with him rode a 
cavalier of colossal ° stature, armed 
from head to foot, and with some diffi- 
culty repressing the ardour of his 
mettlesome war-horse. His armour 
was rather serviceable than elegant ; 
nevertheless the superiority of its work- 
manship was attested by the perfect 
ease and freedom which its various 
joinings allowed to the movements of 
the warrior’s limbs. From his saddle- 
bow, on one side was suspended a mace 
of terrific weight, which had once been 
richly damasked in gold, but which, 
doubtless from its frequent contact with 
hostile casques, had lost much of its 
ornament, though nothing of its solidity. 
On the left side of the saddle-bow, and 
by way of pendant to the mace, hung 
a weapon — formidable—a sword, 
the blade of which, broad at the top, 
gradually diminished to a point, like 
that of a stiletto, and on the scabbard 
of which an abundauce of fleurs-de-lis, 
designated the owner as the Count 
d’Armagnac, constable of France, 
governor-general of the city of Paris, 
and commandant of all the fortresses 
in the kingdom. Both of these re- 
spectable weapons were for the moment 
paraded, rather through precaution 
than necessity: their master indeed 
seemed to regard them as tried and 
trusty servants, and accordingly exacted 
their presence night and day. The 
physiognomy of the herculean soldier, 
— sombre in the extreme ; per- 
chance his vizor, which shaded his 
dark eyes, lent additional harshness to 
his features. His aquiline nose, his 
complexion bronzed by the wars of 
Milan, and above all, a deep scar which 
cleft, as it were, his cheek in twain, ex- 
tending from his arched and bushy eye- 
brow, to his grisly beard ;—in a word, 
his whole personal appearance denoted 
that his soul was not less impenetrable 
or unbending, than the iron envelope 
within which it was incased. 

The two cavaliers of whom we have 
thus attempted a faithful portraiture, 
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had hitherto pursued their ride in si- 
lence from the gate of the Bastille, to 
the junction of the two roads, one of 
which led to the convent of Saint 
Anthony, the other to Vincennes. All 
at once the king’s mule abandoned, as 
we have already intimated, to self-dis- 
cretion, stopped short in the midst of 
the highway. Charles had been wont 
to turn the animal’s head, sometimes 
towards Vincennes, whither he was that 
day bound, and sometimes towards the 
convent of Saint Anthony, where his 
majesty frequently performed his de- 
votions : accordingly the docile crea- 
ture stood motionless, in expectation 
of the customary gesture or indication 
on the part of the rider. The king, 
however, who was in one of those 
moods of abstraction, which rendered 
him wholly insensible to surrounding 
objects, remained stationary on the 
spot where his mule had judged it ad- 
visable to halt, aud seemed even un- 
aware of his sudden change from a 
state of motion, to one of absolute 
quietude and — Hoping to recall 
his majesty’s self-possession, the Count 
d’Armagnac addressed him, but in 
vain. He next spurred his steed in 
front of the mule, expecting that a 
spirit of companionship would induce 
the latter to follow. In this specula- 
tion the constable deceived himself. 
The phlegmatic beast merely raised 
his head, gazed vacantly at the prancing 
courser, shook the jingling bells at- 
tached to his neck, and remained im- 
moveable as before. Losing all pa- 
tience at this obstinacy, d’ Armagnac 
hastily dismounted, at the same time 
making a signal to his body esquire, 
who drew near and took charge of his 
steed. The count then, perceiving 
that to seize the bridle of the mule, 
was the sole expedient that could re- 
lease him from his embarrassment, ad- 
vanced on fuot towards the king for 
that purpose ; for such was the awe 
inspired by the very name of royalty, 
that none of what rank soever would 
in less respectful plight, have dared to 
lay a finger on any portion of the trap- 
pings appertaining to the animal 
which the afflicted monarch bestrode. 
The laudable purpose of the constable 
D’ Armagnac was in this instance sig- 
nally defeated ; for as soon as Charles 
was aware that another hand than his 
own had touched his bridle-rein, he ut- 
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tered a loud cry, made a motion with his 
hand, as if to seize his sword or poinard, 
and not finding either of those trusty 
weapons in its usual place, exclaimed 
in timorous accents—* To mine aid, 
Orleans! Help, brother, help! the 
phantom approac hes.” 

“ Sire,” answered Bernard d’ Armag- 
nac, making an effort to infuse some- 
what of softness iuto the naturally 
harsh tones of his voice,—* would to 
God and Saint James, that your royal 
brother Orleans, still lived! not that 
your majesty’s sacred person is in pre- 
sent danger, but thut his good sword 
and wise counsels might aid us against 
the arms of England, and these rebels 
of Burgundy.” 

. My brother ! my brother !” mourn- 
fully exclaimed the king, whilst some 
remains of the nervous agitation, by 
which his whole frame had been con- 
vulsed, were still visible in his pale and 
haggard countenance ;—“ my brother 
Louis!” repeated he, and his hollow 
eyes wandered as if in search of the 
departed object whom he thus invoked. 


The Count d’Armagnac looked 
respectfully, yet pite ously , on his 
royal master. At le ngth, breaking 


silence, “ has your majesty then for- 
gotten,” demanded he, “ that nearly 
ten years have elapsed since the prince, 
your brother, was traitorously assassi- 
nated in your own capital, by Duke 
John of Burgundy, who, ‘at this 
moment, marches into the heart of 
France, in arms against his legitimate 
sovereign? But J am near your ma- 
jesty—1l—your most loyal and devoted 
servant ; and, with the aid of Saint 
Bernard, and my good sword, time 
and place suiting, my words shall be 
proved.” 

With the unmeaning gaze 
betokened an utter wreck of mind, 
Charles turned towards the count, 
whose words had left but one isolated 
impression on his faculties. Wholly 
under the influence of this single idea, 
the monarch resumed his share of the 
dialogue. 


which 


“ Cousin, methinks thou  saidst 
something touching the disembarka- 


tion of the English on our coast of 
France ;” and, with these words, the 
king turned his mule’s head in the 
direction of Vincennes. 

“ Ay, Sire,” replied Bernard, vault- 
ing on his charger with more elasticity 
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than might have been expected from 
a cavalier encumbered with such pon- 
derous armour. 

“On what side has the 
landed ?” asked Charles. 

“ At Toques, in Normandy,” said 
D’ Armagnac, resuming his place by 
the side of the monarch. “ Moreover,” 
added he, “the Duke of Burgundy 
has seized on Abbeville, Amiens, 
Montdidier, and Beauvais.” 

The king heaved a deep sigh. 
“ Alas, cousin,” exclaimed he, “ how 
the brain burns when the weight of a 
crown presses on the brow.” Then 
euplen his hands to his sides, whilst 
his head reclined despondingly on his 
breast, “ and, prithee, cousin,” demand- 
ed Charles, “how dost thou purpose 
to repulse the enemy ?” 

“Sire, my measures are 
taken, and have long since 
your majesty’s approval ; your royal 
self having named the Dauphin, 
Charles, lieutenant general of the 
kingdom.” 

“True; and yet, 
young for such a post ; 
number fifteen years. 


invader 


already 
received 


cousin, he is 
he scarce can 
His elder bro- 


ther, John, might better discharge 
duties so important. Were it not 
well to revoke this appointment ? 


What thinkest thou, D’ Armagnac ?” 

The constable gazed on his sove- 
reign with marked symptoms of as- 
tonishment, and even of dismay, and, 
in lieu of a verbal reply, shook his 
head wistfully. The king repeated 
his question. 

“ Sire,” said D’Armagnac, after a 
lengthened pause, “can eee suffer- 
ing make such havoc with memory ? 
Can a father forget that his first-born 
is numbered with the dead ?” 

A shudder ran through the frame of 
Charles. Again he raised both hands 
to his forehead ; ; again they fell by his 
sides, as though paralysed ; and the 
constable, who watched every move- 
ment with anxiety, marked a tear as it 
forced its way down his colourless 
cheek. 

“Ay, I remember now,” groaned 
the royal sufferer, “he died at Com- 
piégnue. Dead! dead! ’tis thus that 
echo answers when I summon to my 
presence, my children, and my kins- 
men. Cousin, the wind that blows 
around a throne is mortal. All gone ! 
A line of princes laid low! Has my 
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race thus perished? Are none left ? 
none—save the green sapling, and the 
withered trunk! Thus, then, as thou 
saidst, my young Charles ” 

“Ts joined with myself in command 
of the troops; and had we but money 
sufficient to raise new levies E 

“Money, cousin, saidst thou? 
Have we not the funds reserved for 
the exigencies of the state ?” 

“Sire, they have been withdrawn 
from the royal treasury.” 

“ Withdrawn ! and by whom ?” 

“The respect I owe to one whom 
your majesty holds dear, arrests the 
accusation on my lips.” 

“ Cousin, there is some mistake in 
this ; none other than ourself had the 
right to dispose of those funds; none 
could appropriate them but by virtue 
of an order, bearing our own royal 
signature and seal.” 

“ The royal seal has been used for 
such purpose ; but your majesty’s sig- 
nature was deemed superfluous.” 

“ Yes, they look on me as one al- 
ready in the tomb. The English and 
the traitor of Burgundy parcel out my 
kingdom ; and my queen and son di- 
vide my wealth. Some expedient, 
cousin, must be devised, and speedily. 
Might we not lay a new tax upon the 
people ?” 

“ Your majesty’s faithful subjects are 
already crushed to the very earth with 
imposts.” 

“ Some diamonds are still left us ?” 

“ True, Sire ; those of your crown ; 
no more. Your majesty will deign to 

ardon me ; but this weak indulgence 

in respect to the queen is incompre- 
hensible—nay, criminal. It will one 
day ruin this fair realm of France ; 
and should it be thus, the King of 
kings will hereafter exact from your 
majesty a strict account. Bethink you, 
my sovereign ; the queen’s profusion, 
at a moment like this, aggravates the 
discontent of your people.” 

“Constable,” said the king, in the 
half-resolved tone of one who can no 
longer avoid certain ungracious, yet 
inevitable disclosures, and whose re- 
pugnance to the task is increased by a 
perfect consciousness that the moment 
is ill-suited for the intended revelation 
—* Constable, our word is passed for 
the appointment of the Chevalier de 
Bourdon as captain of the castle of 
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Vincennes. Tomorrow you will pre- 
sent his nomination for our signature.” 

“ Sire, do my ears deceive me ?” de- 
manded the constable, whose eyes 
sparkled with indignation. 

The king muttered an affirmation, 
scarcely more audible than that of a 
child surprised in the commission of 
some flagrant delinquency, and sinking 
from anticipated chastisement. The 
little troop had by this time reached a 
spot where the road, no longer wind- 
ing, afforded a full view of distant 
objects, and whence could be discerned, 
advancing towards the king and his 
party, a young cavalier, attired with 
studied attention to the fashion of his 
day. A sword of burnished steel was 
the sole weapon which, even in that 
warlike age, he bore about his person, 
and the blade, of the slightest possible 
dimensions, showed more ornamental 
in the saloon or ball, than redoubtable 
in the field. As our chronicle meddles 
not with the minute mysteries of the 
mode, whether of ancient or modern 
date, we content ourselves with re- 
marking, that each separate portion of 
the young cavalier’s apparel displayed 
such consummate taste, and such feli- 
citous research as rendered the wearer 
the very “glass of fashion” at the court 
of Isabelle. The reader whom this 
intimation fails to satisfy, may picture 
to his fancy a fair-haired youth, whose 
handsome but effeminate face bespoke 
a light and frivolous spirit, whose ex- 
quisite symmetry of inn redeemed 
the absence of manly grace which 
years would, no doubt, have added ; 
and, if we may descend to particulars, 
whose white and delicate hands might 
have provoked the envy of the most 
finished coquette that ever indulged in 
the pastime of breaking human hearts. 
This description, imperfect as it is, may 
afford some general notions respecting 
the outward man of the Chevalier de 
Bourdon, the favourite page of the 
handsome and ambitious Isabelle of 
Bavaria. 

At a single glance the constable had 
recognised the young chevalier in the 
personage who now approached ; but 
no change in his stern countenance 
gave evidence that he was at all aware 
of the identity. Notwithstanding his 
demeanour, he at once perceived how 
powerfully this unexpected encounter 
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might promote the accomplishment of 
a masterstroke of policy on which his 
mind had long dwelt—the exile of the 
queen, whose influence with the weak 
Charles counterbalanced his own. He 
accordingly resolved to avail himself 
of the opportunity now offered, but 
without relinquishing that dignified 
self-possession which, as he rightly 
judged, would enable him to rouse, to 
its wildest excess, the irritable jealousy 
of his sovereign. 

“T have said it, cousin,” repeated the 
monarch ; “ tomorrow you will acquaint 
the chevalier that we ratify his ap- 
pointment.” 

“Your majesty may spare me that 
office. De Bourdon is already ac- 
quainted with his good fortune.” 

“ Through what channel ?” 

“The queen has assuredly apprized 
him of his new dignity; nay, such is 
her opinion of his merit, that by her 
orders he has even now commenced 
the duties of his charge, without await- 
ing the usual formality of your majesty’s 
assent.” 

“ What mean you, d’Armagnac ?” 

“Sire, cast your eyes on yon gay 
courtier, and judge for yourself.” 

The king turned his head and be- 
held the Chevalier de Bourdon. The 


countenance of Charles was before of 


an ashy paleness ; it now assumed the 
livid hue of death. “ Count,” said he, 
after a moment of silent agony, “how 
speaks report of this youth ?” 

“In faith, Sire, ’tis said that many a 
fair and noble dame has found him 
well read in lessons of gallantry. Him- 
self avers—but your majesty will laugh 
at the boast—that no female heart, as 
yet assailed by him, has enhanced his 
ultimate triumph by a long resistance.” 

“Indeed, count? Are none ex- 
cepted ? Methinks the pride, if not 
the virtue, of our high-born dames —— 
Didst thou say no female heart ?” 

“ Sire, not one.” 

Charles answered not a word, and 
such was his agitation, that the consta- 
ble extended his hand, under the im- 
pression that the royal invalid could 
no longer preserve his seat on his 
mule. At this moment the chevalier 
was so close to the party that d’Ar- 
magnac could distinguish the words of 
the virelay which he carelessly hummed. 
It seemed that the immediate presence 
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of his sovereign was not judged by 
de Bourdon of sufficient importance 
to interrupt his melodious occupation, 
inasmuch as, without halting, he barely 
made way for the cavalcade, and ac- 
knowledged the nearer approach of 
the king by a slight inclination of the 
head. 

Anger for the moment restored the 
monarch a portion of his youthful 
energy. Suddenly checking his mule, 
he exclaimed in a loud tone— Dis- 
mount, boy ; when royalty passes, the 
lieges salute after another fashion. 
Dismount, and make fitting obeisance.” 

Instead of complying with this order, 
the personage to whom it was address- 
ed applied spurs to his steed, and at 
one bound the spirited animal placed 
a distance of several paces between 
his rider and the offended majesty of 
France. The chevalier then rode 
quietly onwards as before, at the same 
time resuming his virelay precisely at 
the passage which had been cut short 
by the abrupt address of Charles. 

The king whispered a few words in 
the ear of d’Armagnac, who beckoned 
to his fullowers to advance. “ Tanne- 
guy,” said the constable, addressing 
himself to the provost-marshal of Paris, 
who was in attendance with two of his 
guards, well armed and accoutred— 
“in the king’s name seize the person 
of the Chevalier de Bourdon.” On a 
signal from the functionary entrusted 
with the execution of this order, both 
his men galloped after the chevalier, 
who was by no means inattentive to 
the hostile preparations of which he 
was the object, although he had 
hitherto taken no apparent notice of 
them, except by occasionally turning 
his head and looking back with com- 
posure on the provost-marshal and his 
followers. Nevertheless, when the 
furious charge of the two guards, who 
were now close at hand, no longer per- 
mitted him to doubt their purpose, he 
made a sudden halt, wheeled his horse 
on his own ground, and faced his foes. 

“Stand fast, my masters!” shouted 
de Bourdon ; “ not a step farther, or 
commend your souls and bodies to the 
especial care of Providence.” 

Without a word of reply the two 
guards continued to advance, and in a 
few seconds were so close to the object 
of their pursuit, that, as it seemed, they 
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had but to stretch forth their hands 
and make him prisoner. At this criti- 
cal juncture the chevalier’s horse again 
bounded to the rear. 

“Gentlemen,” cried the page, “ it 
appears that the king, our gracious 
sire, loves jousts and tournaments on 
his own highway. But, by your leave, 
give me but room to entertain ae de- 
cently, and, by my spurs, ye shall cry 
content.” 

Awaiting no further parley, the che- 
valier pushed his courser to the top of 
his speed. The high-mettled animal 
swept like the wind across the plain, 
his hoofs scarcely touching the ground, 
and for a moment the spectators of 
this extraordinary scene imagined that 
he who had so boldly bidden defiance 
to the provost-murshal and his guards, 
had, on reflection, formed the more 
prudent resolution of confiding his 
safety to the fleet limbs of his steed. 
This view of the matter had also been 
adopted by the two guards, who, being 
mounted on horses of more bone, but 
of less high breeding than that of de 
Bourdon, judged all pursuit unavailing, 
and remained stupidly gazing at the 
now distant chevalier. Their amaze- 
ment was inconceivable when, after the 
lapse of some minutes, their adversar 
suddenly faced right about, and ad- 
vanced to the attack with no less im- 
petuosity than he had already displayed 
in the retreat. His preparations for 
the combat had been promptly made. 
A scarf attached to his hat, somewhat 
after the fashion of a similar ornament 
appended to a modern hussar-cap, but 
of greater length, had been rolled around 
his left arm, to which it served as a 
buckler. In his right hand he grasped 
the small sword of which we have 
already made honorable mention ; and 
as his horse, which had been reined 
back to the pummel of his saddle, with 
admirable sagacity obeyed the pressure 
of his legs, both hands of the rider were 
left at full liberty to conduct operations 
offensive and defensive. 

From a feeling of generosity, the two 
guards, under the orders of the provost- 
marshal, hesitated to give battle to the 
chevalier, whose person they were com- 
manded to arrest, but without attempt- 
ing aught against his life. Neverthe- 
less, so reckless appeared the spirit of 
the youthful conlainiel and so ener- 
getic his intended measures of defence, 
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that not a doubt could be entertained 
of his determination to relinquish 
liberty and life together. Observing the 
indecision of his opponents, and per- 
haps attributing it to questionable mo- 
tives, De Bourdon assumed a tone of 
still greater hardihood than before. 
“ Advance, my masters !” cried he, with 
insulting raillery ; “fall on. Let your 
hands renew acquaintance with your 
weapons, and with the aid of brave 
Saint Michael, we shall soon leave 
evidence of this quarrel on the pave- 
ment.” 

The guards immediately drew their 
swords, and rushed upon the chevalier, 
leaving an interval between them in 
order to attack him on both sides. 
Quick as lightning, De Bourdon passed 
between his enemies, and stooping over 
his horse’s neck, till his body almost 
formed a horizontal line, grasped a firm 
hold of the mane with his right hand, 
whilst with his left he seized the nearest 
of his adversaries by the leg, and lifting 
him by main force from the saddle, 
threw him tothe ground. The soldier 
thus suddenly dismounted, and unable 
to disengage his foot from the stirrup in 
which he was held fast by his spur, was 
dragged along the road by his horse, 
the rapidity of whose course seemed to 
increase with the cries of the ill-fated 
man, and with every fresh rebound of 
his armour from the hard pavement. 
Swifter and swifter fled the scared 
steed, enveloped in clouds of dust, the 
steel cnirass of his unseated burden 
eliciting sparks of fire at its contact with 
each flint-stone, whilst along the road 
could be seen a few detached fragments 
glittering in the sun. Presently the 
clatter of the horse’s hoofs, and the din 
of the resounding armour, were less dis- 
tinctly heard, and after a few seconds 
more, at an abrupt angle of the road, 
both horse and riderdisappeared. Every 
eye was directed to the spot—every 
tongue was silent, till at length the 
constable D’Armagnac, for the second 
time, addressed the provost-marshal : 
“ Tanneguy Duchatel,” said he, in a 
voice which betrayed not a symptom of 
emotion, “in the king’s name, arrest 
the person of the Chevalier de Bour- 
don.” 

This reiterated command proved a 
source of much perplexity to the wor- 
thy provost-marshal, who began now to 
opine that the perilous duty of seizing 
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the chevalier might with more pro- 
aay be discharged by himself than by 
nis remaining satellite. D’ Armagnac, 
however, becoming impatient of delay, 
made a signal, on which the royal escort 
drew back on either side, leaving to the 
constable a passage between their 
ranks. The gigantic warrior then 
slowly advanced, and having halted at 
the distance of ten paces from the che- 
valier, calmly demanded his sword. 
“ Chevalier de Bourdon,” added he, 
with dignity, “ you will feel less humi- 
liation in resigning it to a constable of 
France than to an obscure soldier.” 

With bearing not less haughty than 
that of the constable—* He that would 
have my sword,” said De Bourdon, 
“ must first cross it with his own.” 

“ Rash boy !” muttered the count, at 
the same instant detaching his mace 
from his saddle-bow, and whirling it 
above his head. Escaping from his 
hand with a whizzing sound, the ter- 
rific missile struck the forehead of the 
chevalier’s horse, and such was the 
force of the blow, that the weapon bent 
in the centre with the pliancy of an 
osier twig. In the agonies of death, 
and covered with blood, the poor 
animal reared upright, preserved his 
balance for an instant, and then fell 
backwards over his rider, who was 
stretched senseless on the pavement. 

“ Lift him from the ground,” said 
D’ Armagnac, as he quietly resumed his 
place beside the king. 

“Ts he dead ?” inquired Charles. 

“ No, Sire ; he has but swooned.” 
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The papers found on the person 
of the chevalier were now scvcured : 
amongst them was a letter addressed 
in the hand-writing of Isabelle of Ba- 
varia. With atrembling hand Charles 
seized the document, and devoured its 
contents, whilst D’Armagnaec and the 
provost-marshal discreetly retired to a 
short distance. Terrible seemed the 
agitation of the king ; the perspiration 
trickled copiously down his forehead. He 
read the fatal scroll to an end, crushed it 
between both hands, and tore it into 
fragments, which he scattered to the 
wind ; then, ina tone which, if the dead 
could speak, might be likened to a voice 
from the tomb—* Tanneguy Duchatel,” 
said Charles, “conduct the Chevalier 
de Bourdon to the prison of the Cha- 
talet. For the queen, we banish her 
to Tours. Ourself will visit the holy 
brotherhood of Saint Anthony.” 

In obedience to these orders, the 
king’s suite formed separate parties. 
The first, commanded by Duprey, who 
was habitually styled the dme damnée of 
the constable, proceeded to Vincennes, 
for the purpose of notifying to the 
queen her majesty’s exile : the second, 
at the head of which was the provost- 
marshal, returned to Paris with the still 
senseless chevalier. The king himself, 
who was thus left unattended, except by 
the Count d’Armagnac, crossed the 
plain towards the monastery, intending 
to claim of its pious inmates the hospi- 
tality of their roof, and the benefit of 
their prayers. 


CHAPTER II. 


Ar the troubled epoch to which our 
narrative refers, when swords often 
leaped from their scabbards during the 
banquet, and the murderous affray 
marred the courtly decorum of the ball, 
the castle of Vincennes was at once a 
strong fortification, and a summer resi- 
dence. On the outside, its broad 
ditches, its bastions, its draw-bridges, 
its ramparts covered with sentinels, 
presented the stern aspect of a citadel, 
for the defence of which no precaution 
had been spared. On the inside, the 
scene suddenly changed. There, the 
relaxed attention of the sentinels posted 


on the Jofty walls might have indicated 
that the duty imposed on them was 
little else than a matter of military 
etiquette. In the second or innermost 
court, not a vestige of martial discipline 
was preserved ; and in lieu of the steel- 
clad troopers who thronged the first 
enclosure, falconers and pages were 
occupied with their light tasks and fri- 
volous amusements; whilst here and 
there oe a young and comely 
handmaiden, bestowing a scornful rail- 
lery on the former, or a gracious smile 
on the latter, as she passed the thresh- 
hold of a low-arched door which led to 
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the royal apartments. In those usually 
occupied by Isabelle of Bavaria, the 
consort of Charles VI. the gloomy gran- 
deur of antiquity had nearly been de- 
throned by the modern taste and refine- 
ment which had presided over the 
arrangement and decorations of the 
interior. An apartment of square form, 
like the tower of which it was the first 
story, was the ordinary sleeping-room 
of the queen. The dim light that with 
difficulty penetrated through its win- 
dows of stained glass was again inter- 
cepted by rich thick curtains, embroi- 
dered with flowers of gold. Perhaps 
this species of twilight was the effect 
rather of design than of accident, inas- 
much as it heightened the charms of 
the royal occupant, and lent softness to 
features on which, though beautiful, the 
broad sunshine of day might have dis- 
played a characteristic expression of 
haughtiness. 

Tke sun had performed nearly one- 
third of his daily race, but as yet his 
beams had respected the repose of 
Isabelle. The curtains of a Gothic 
old-fashioned couch were carefully 
closed around the slumbering queen. 
At length, her large dark eyes were 
opened with a languid expression which 
for some moments subdued their habitual 
sternness. Even the feeble light that 
found its way into her apartment seemed 
too much for weary eyelids: closing 
them for an instant, she half-raised 
herself from her pillow, from beneath 
which she drew a little mirror of po- 
lished steel. A  self-approving smile 
succeeded her consultation of this silent 
and faithful monitor, which she placed 
on a table within her reach. She then 
took a little bell, rang it twice, and, 
apparently exhausted with this eflort, 
ayain reclined on her pillow, heaving a 
long-drawn sigh which breathed more 
of languor than of sadness. The sum- 
mons was quickly answered. The ta- 
pestry which voncealed the door of the 
apartment was raised, and a young girl, 
whose age might have been about nine- 
teen, timidly entered. 

“Your majesty requires my service ?” 
demanded the maiden in gentle accents, 
and advancing with noiseless step which 
was evidently the result of much prac- 
tice and study. The light and airy 
tread of a sylph was indispensable to 
one whose duty frequently exacted her 
attendance in the chamber of her royal 
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mistress even during the hours which 
the latter consecrated to repose. 

“Draw near, Charlotte,” said the 
queen ; “what hurlyburly is that in 
the court-yard ?” 

“Tis, doubtless, caused by your 
majesty’s pages.’ 

“Is the Chevalier de Bourdon of 
their company *” 

Charlotte replied in the negative, 
“Tis strange,” said the queen—“ he is 
wont to be more exact.” 

“ Yes, Madam, punctual as the sun. 
He is withal so gallant and so brave !” 

The queen smiled : her majesty was 
in one of those gracious moods when 
the mighty of the earth condescend 
to remember that even menials have 
been endowed with the privilege of 
reason and the faeulty of speech. 

“ Child,” said Isabelle, “methinks 
thou art in love with the chevalier : 
then must I tell him as much. Doubt 
not he will be proud of his conquest.” 

“ My gracious mistress is pleased to 
jest,” said the blushing hand-maiden. 
“As the chevalier has been named 
governor of the castle, I have a favour 
to ask of him ; and were y~ur majesty 
to give such colour to my idle words, 
I should never have the courage to 
prefer my suit.” 

“ What is thy suit, child? . Perhaps 
my influence with the chevalier may 
induce him to grant it.” 

“I would ask him—I dare not speak 
—your majesty will chide me.” 

“ Nay, this is childish,” said Isabelle, 
with whose benignant looks and ae- 
cents were now mingled an expression 
and a tone of impatience. “Speak ; 
what wouldst thou ask of the cheva- 
lier ?” 

“Since your majesty insists, I w ould 
ask of him the post of body esquire.” 

“ For thyself, child ?” demanded the 
queen, laughing ; “thy zeal for the 
service of De Bourdon is indeed ar- 
dent.” 

“ Madam,” said Charlotte, whose 
face assumed a crimson glow, and 
whose eyes were fixed on the floor— 
“T would fain demand the post for— 
for a young man, an it please your 
muajesty’—and the words were mur- 
mured in a tone scarcely audible. 

“ Who is the youth ?” 

“He is my betrothed,” faintly re- 

lied Charlotte, and the tears trembled 
in her long eyelashes. 
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“So young!” exclaimed the queen 
in a tone of voice gentle as that of a 
mother caressing a beloved child. 
“So young! and yet thou already 
knowest the pangs of love! Charlotte, 
myself will plead for thee with De 
Bourdon. I will demand of him this 
post for thy betrothed, who will thus 
remain near thee.” 

In an ecstacy of gratitude Charlotte 
threw herself at the feet of Isabelle, 
whose features, usually so disdainful, 
wore at that moment an expression of 
angelic sweetness. The simple mai- 
den’s vocabulary was too poor for her 
thanks. Again and again she invoked 
the blessing of Providence and St. 
Charles on the head of her generous 
mistress, who, to stop the torrent of her 
acknowledgments, enjoined her to an- 
nounce to the body esquire in embryo 
the tidings of his promotion. 

“Your majesty’s commands are 
light,” said Charlotte, emboldened by 
the queen’s unwonted condescension— 
“He is not far off—I warrant me I 
shall find him on the very spot where 
I left hin—keeping guard in the ante- 
chamber.” 

“How!” said the queen whilst the 
flashing of her dark eyes betokened a 
sudden transition from gentleness to 
wrath—* have you dared r" 

Poor Charlotte’s fears interpreted the 
unfinished sentence. Clasping her 
hands wildly she again knelt to her 
capricious mistress ; not as before with 
the fervent emotion of an overflowing 
heart, but with the agitation of a cri- 
minal suing for pardon. For a few 
seconds Isabelle appeared lost in 
thought. “Charlotte,” said she ab- 
ruptly breaking silence, “think you 
that your betrothed could attach him- 
self devotedly to my interests ? mark, 
child—to my interests ?” 

“Ah! madam, after your majesty’s 
promise, he would walk over burning 
ploughshares to do your bidding.” 

The -queen smiled; “ Charlotte,” 
said she, “I would speak with him ; 
conduct him hither instantly.” 

“Hither? enquired the Abigail, 
whose terror had given way to amaze- 
ment; “your majesty would speak 
with him here 2” 

“ Here ;” repeated the queen, “in 
this chamber, and at this moment: go, 
without further question.” 

Charlotte rubbed her eyes, and ap- 
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plied both hands to her forehead, as 
though she imagined herself the sport 
of some fantastic dream which an ap- 
peal to the sense of touch might dis- 
pel. A gesture of unequivoeal impa- 
tience from Isabelle at length com- 
pelled her to arise, and looking at the 
queen with an air of mingled doubt 
and wonder she slowly quitted the 
apartment. Isabelle’s preparations to 
receive her expected visitor were as 
simple as expeditious. Drawing the 
curtains of her bed closely together, 
she passed her head through the open- 
ing, and with both hands pressed the 
rich crimson brocade tightly under her 
chin. This arrangement, though made 
with such haste as the exigency of the 
occasion demanded, nevertheless be- 
trayed a leaven of feminine coquetry ; 
for Isabelle well knew that the carna- 
tion hue, thus imparted to her cheeks, 
would detract nothing from her beauty. 
Her preparations were scarcely termi- 
mare = nd Charlotte reentered the 
chamber, followed by her betrothed— 
a youth whose personal appearance, 
though somewhat to his advantage, 
displayed nothing striking or remark- 
able. His twenty years, his light blue 
eyes, auburn locks, and pale melan- 
choly complexion, gave little promise 
of energy or masculine daring. His 
dress was that of an ordinary artisan, 
save that a poinard was attached to 
his waist by a broad belt of yellow 
leather. At the distance of two paces 
from the door of the apartment he 
stopped short, and made a respectful 
obeisance, while the queen surveyed 
his person from head to foot with a 
hasty and indifferent glance. Doubt- 
less the examination would have been 
pms had the proud Isabelle but 
snown that before her stood a being 
in whose web of life was interwoven 
one hour that might have changed a 
nation’s destiny. 

“Your name ?” demanded the queen. 

“ Perrinet Leclerc ; my father is 
keeper of the keys at the Porte St. 
Germain.” 

“ Your condition ?” 

“I follow the humble occupation of 
an armourer,” 

“ Which you 


would abandon to 


enter the service of the Chevalier de 
Bourdon ?” 

“I would abandon all for Char- 
lotte.” 
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“But what are your qualifications 
for this post ?” 

“Of all the weapons with which 
long acquaintance has made my hand 
familiar, from the mace to the dagger, 
there are few which the boldest ca- 
valier in your majesty’s court could 
use to better purpose than myself.” 

“ Now, if 1 obtain for you the prize 
to which your ambition aspires, you 
would serve me with fidelity and 
zeal ?” 

The youth raised his eyes and fixed 
them steadfastly on those of the queen : 
“ Doubtless, Madam,” said he in a 
firm tone, “1 would obey you in all 
that might accord with my duty to 
God and our Sovereign Charles.” 

A shade of discontent passed like a 
cloud over the queen’s brow, and as 
quickly vanished. “’Tis well,” an- 
swered she to Leclerc, “consider your 
suit already granted.” 

The lovers’ mutual glances looked 
hope and joy unutterable. At this 
moment a violent tumult was heard in 
the court-yard. The queen directed an 
enquiring look towards the window, 
to which Charlotte and Leclerc rushed 
at the same instant. “Gracious 
heaven!” shrieked the terrified girl, 
“the court is filled with troopers who 
have already disarmed the garrison.” 

“So,” cried Isabelle, “ Burgundy 
has taken us by surprise.” 

“Nay,” observed Leclere; “those 
men at arms are retainers of the con- 
stable D’Armagnac—I know them by 
their white crosses: and see—they 
have dismounted—even now they point 
to your majesty’s apartment—they have 
disappeared under the portal—in a few 
moments they will force the door : will 
not your majesty command me to stop 
them?” added he, half-drawing his 
poinard from its sheath. 

“ Hold, young man !” exclaimed the 
queen with vehemence, “such rashness 
would draw down destruction on your- 
self, and yield me nosuccour. Quick ; 
conceal yourself in this closet; you 
may thus escape unnoticed, and thus 
alone second my future plans.” 

Time was precious. Without fur- 
ther intimation from her mistress, Char- 
lotte pushed Leclerc headlong into a 
small dark chamber near Isabelle’s 
couch. In haste the queen threw 
around her person a_ loose robe 
trimmed with fur, and almost at that 
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instant the leader of the hostile party 
entered the apartment, and without 
uncovering, bluntly accosted Isabelle, 
“ Madame,” said the rude soldier, “ my 
orders are precise : your majesty is my 
prisoner.” 

“Messire Dupuy,” said Isabelle, 
with scorn, “I am your prisoner; 
but I am still your queen. Uncover, 
therefore, and presume not to address 
majesty in less respectful terms than 
you might use to your master, the 
constable, to whose orders I must 
doubtless attribute this intrusion.” 

“Your majesty is not deceived,” 
rejoined Dupuy, slowly doffing his 
casque, with the air of one who acts in 
obedience rather to his own will and 
pleasure than to the dictate of a supe- 
rior ; “ your majesty’s surmise is just ; 
I am here by the constable’s express 
order.” 

“ Good,” replied Isabelle ; “but as 
the king, too, will be here within an 
hour, I shall perhaps learn whether 
the sovereign or the subject gives 
orders in this matter.” 

“There your majesty is in error,” 
remarked Dupuy, with a sneer; “the 
king will not be here. An accidental 
encounter with the Chevalier de Bour- 
don has changed his majesty’s projects, 
and truth to say, those of the chevalier, 
who laid his account to return unat- 
tended to his apartments in the hotel 
St. Paul: whereas at this very hour 
he journeys under safe escort on his 
his way to the Chatelet.” 

The queen turned pale. “The che- 
valier a prisoner !” exclaimed she ; “his 
life is surely not in danger ?” 

“Hem!” said Dupuy—“’tis a point 
for conjecture. The pnson of the 
Chatelet is but a step from the Place 
de Gréve.” 

“The queen’s indignation could no 
longer be restrained. Rising abruptly 
from her seat, and pointing to the 
door, she haughtily commanded Dupuy 
to retire, adding, that when ready to 
accompany him, she would again ad- 
mit him to her presence, and depart 
for Tours under his escort. Intimi- 
dated by her look and manner, and 
recollecting her recent influence over 
the weak monarch, the soldier prudently 
reflected that his prisoner might re- 
cover the empire which she had so lately 
forfeited. He therefore. replied with 
more courtesy than before, and, in 
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obedience to the queen’s command, 
left the apartment. Freed from his 
importunate intrusion Isabelle again 
threw herself on a seat. Charlotte 
sobbed violently, and at this moment 
Perrinet Leclere rushed from his place 
of concealment. The self-same blow 
which had fallen on royalty had 
crushed his humbler hopes. The 
youth’s countenance was even paler 
than before, but anger, not fear, had 
wrought the change. Gnashing his 
teeth with the violence of his emotion, 
and clutching his dagger convulsively, 
“ If your majesty but speak the word,” 
said he, “his blood shall pay the for- 
feit of his insolence.” 

The queen smiled bitterly :—* His 
blood !” said she—oh! could the best 
blood of France heal this bruised 
heart, thinkst thou, I need thine arm 
to shed it? His blood! and to what 
end? Seest thou not the armed 
myrmidons of D’ Armagnac, that crowd 
the court-yard beneath? its life! 
would a thousand such, save that of 
De Bourdon? Charlotte! thou weep- 
est! Poor child—thou weepest: yet 
I; who weep not, would change my 
lot for thine. Men call me queen— 
ay—queen of France, whilst each 
slave that hires his steel to cut a throat, 
or abjures his soul to serve a master, 
can for very pastime rive my heart! 
Mockery of sovereignty! why is it 
that mine eye is tearless? why is it 
that I weep not drops of blood ¢” 

In the paroxysm of her grief, the 
queen tore her hair, and smote her 
forehead with the violence of a maniac. 
Charlotte and Leclere wept, no longer 
for their own vanished hopes, but for 
the sorrows of Isabelle. “ Alas!” 
sighed the simple maiden, “is there 
no resource ?” 

“ Command us,” said Leclere—“ our 
lives are at your majesty’s disposal. 


Can nought be devised by the bold of 


heart ? nought achieved by the strong 
of arm ?” 

“Nothing!” cried the despairing 
Isabelle. “The pangs that demons 
can inflict, or fallen spirits suffer, are in 
that thought! Nothing! Hell, with its 
eternity of punishment—its infinity of 
torture—is in that word of desolation ! 
Share I indeed the throne of France ?” 
continued she, pacing the chamber in 
disorder, and heedless of the silent 
pair who witnessed her ravings— 
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“stand I upon that proud but giddy 
height whence the rulers of nations 
make or mar the fortunes of the slavish 
herd that from afar worship their foot- 
stools? I have been powerful. There 
was an hour when the breath of these 
lips might have been the death-warrant 
of mine enemy, D’Armagnac ; and yet 
I was silent: I slipped not the blood- 
hounds on the wounded tiger, and now 
he shows his fangs! Fool that I was! 
had IJ been less merciful, less mad, the 
traitor at this hour might groan un- 
heard, might fall unpitied, in some 
loathsome dungeon, where now per- 
chance lies his victim, struggling at 
arm’s length with death. The king 
too! will he tranquilly look on while 
murder stalks abroad at noon day ? 
Woe to the royal driveller, who wades 
through the blood that others shed, 
aud at each slippery pass, leans on 
assassins for support! God of justice ! 
will not thine arm be upheld to save 
and to avenge ?” 

“Mercy! merey!” softly ejaculated 
Charlotte. 

“ Damnation!” muttered Leclerc. 

“ The slaves would force me hence ;” 
continued Isabelle, resuming her soli- 
loquy with increased vehemence ;— 
“the slaves would raise their traitor 
hands against their queen, and bear me 
a prisoner from my own domain. Be 
it so ; but not with life.” 

«If your majesty permits me,” said 
Leclerc, “ I will on the instant to Paris. 
My friends are numerous and bold : 
to summon them together—to place 
myself at their head—and force the 
gates of the Chiatelet, is but a night’s 
work.” 

“ Boy !” said the queen in a tone of 
anguish—“the assas-in’s poinard will 
be swilter than thy friends ;—to strike 
one blow to the heart is easier than to 
force ten gates of iron. But hold”— 
added ‘she, seizing a little casket, and 
bursting it open—*thy zeal may still 
be of service. Take this gold—ay— 
look on it well, and say, were it not 
wealth to tempt the virtue of a jailer? 
to buy him soul and body ? And here— 
see ye these jewels—these pearls— 
these gems, that might pay a monarch’s 
ransom? Take them to the prison 
gate; scatter them like vilest dross 
amongst the guardian satellites of the 
dungeon—diamonds—priceless gems-- 
let them have all, but let him be free! 
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let not those men of blood harm one 
hair of his precious head, and the 
wealth of kingdoms were well bestowed.” 

Leclere made a movement to depart. 
“One word niore,”"—said Isabelle de- 
taining him :—* shouldst thou not suc- 
ceed in gaining an entrance within the 
Chatelet, keep watch near the gate— 
stir not thence the livelong night. The 
murderers perchance may drag him to 
another prison; follow him thither ; 
follow him, if needful, to the grave”— 
added Isabelle, in faltering accents— 
“ that hereafter memory may serve thee 
to point out the love-spot, and tell 
me—‘ He lies there !’” 

Having again opened the door of 
the closet, the queen touched a spring, 
and immediately a sliding pannel dis- 
closed to view a narrow flight of steps 
within the wall. “ This way, Leclerc !” 
whispered Isabelle, placing her finger 
on her lips to enjoin silence. The 
humble armourer was now the only 
hope of the proud beauty, who deigned 
even to guide him by the hand, herself 
proceeding foremost, and leading him 
through the intricacies of the dark 
passage. After several turnings, Le- 
clerc again perceived the light of day, 
through the chink of a door at no great 
distance, which was opened by his 
guide : it led to an isolated garden, at 
one extremity of which were the ram- 
parts. The youth clambered on the 
wall, and waved his hand to the queen 
in token of a last respectful adieu. He 
then dropped softly to the ground on 
the other side, and disappeared un- 
noticed by the sentinels. 

Whilst the hapless Isabelle réturned 
to her apartments, and busied herself 
with the preparations for her forced 
departure, Leclere flew rather than 
ran across the plain, towards the 
Bastille ; and, having proceeded with 
undiminished speed, through the Rue 
St. Antoine, passed the Place de 
Gréve. He then halted for breath, 
on the pont Notre Dame; and, re- 
suming his rapid course, soon reached 
the nearest angle of the building 
called, in those days, La Grande 
Boucherie, and commanding a full 
view of the principal entrance of the 
Chatelet. Having satisfied himself 
that nothing, in human shape, could 
enter or quit the prison, without his 
knowledge, the faithful messenger of 
Isabelle, in order to lull suspicion, 
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joined a group of good-wives who 
were engaged in earnest conversation 
on the latest news of the day—the 
arrest and imprisonment of the Che- 
valier de Bourdon. Various, and, no 
doubt, profound, were the conjectures 
hazarded on this all-engrossing subject. 
The majority of the female politicians, 
however, inclined to the belief that the 
chevalier had been incarcerated on 
the charge of having carried on a 
secret correspondence with the 
English and the Burgundians, for the 
purpose of betraying the capital into 
their hands—putting the inhabitants, 
men, women, and children, to the 
sword—melting down the images of 
the saints in the churches, and perpe- 
trating divers other abominations. 
Whilst the general indignation, ex- 
cited by the disclosure of such enor- 
mities, was at the highest, an indivi- 
dual, clad in crimson garments, passed 
amidst the throng ; who, on his appear- 
ance, hastily receded on each side, 
leaving a wide space in the centre. 
At his approach, the gate of the 
chitelet opened, as if by magic, or 
rather, as if instinctively recognizing 
the face of an old and familiar friend ; 
after his admission it again grated on 
its hinges, and closed as it had opened, 
without the intervention of any visible 
agent. 

The personage, whose sudden ap- 
parition and disappearance had inter- 
rupted the conversation of the idlers 
collected near the prison, was no other 
than the official appointed to further 
the ends of justice, and to maintain a 
wholesome dread of the law, by the 
application of the torture to the guilty, 
and, now and then, to the innocent. 
His presence within the gloomy walls 
of the chatelet, served as a signal to 
the crowd to rush towards an iron gate 
placed over the exterior issue of one 
of the subterraneous dungeons, which 
had been pointed out by a bystander of 
some experience in such matters, as 
the probable scene of the torturer’s 
appalling operations. In a moment 
the narrow opening was eagerly sur- 
rounded. To the imagination of a 
Dante, it might have seemed one of 
the issues of hell ; at least, if the poet’s 
notions of that region could have 
been inspired by the clanking of 
chains, the shouts of anguish and of 
rage, and the red glare of frequent 
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flashes of fire. On such scenes we 
delight not to enlarge ; we have chosen 
our sojourn in the venerable do- 
main of antiquity, but there are re- 
cords we fain veal bury in its blackest 
chaos. Suffice it then to say, that the 
savage curiosity of the crowd, who 
— forward to the grate, was but 
ralf-gratified ; for, even the fortunate 
oecupiers of the foremost places, saw 
nothing of the barbarities perpetrated 
within the dismal vault, and could 
merely feast their ears with the faint 
echoes of the sufferer’s cries, which 
the turnings and windings of his dun- 
geon, and perhaps his decreasing 
strength, rendered, at every moment, 
less audible. His shrieks were, at 
length, succeeded by hollow moans, 
and soon even these were hushed, as 
though the hand of death had, in 
mercy, interposed between the victim 
and the minister of legal vengeance. 
It was, however, more than probable 
that the spark of life was not wholly 
extinguished, und that exhausted na- 
ture would again rally ; though the 
usages of the prison-house forbade the 
out-door audience to hope that the 
question, as it was geutly termed, 
could be resumed before the next day. 
Such, at least, was the opinion ex- 
pressed by the bystander, to whom 
we have already alluded as possessing 
a perfect cognizance of the routine 
observed in the grand chatelet. His 
authority was deemed infallible by the 
crowd; all hastened to quit the spot, 
with the exception of one man, who 
remained close to the wall near which 
he had taken up a position, from the 
moment of the torturer’s first appear- 
ance. During the scene which we 
have briefly essayed to describe, not a 
word had escaped his lips, not a move- 
ment had betrayed the interest he felt, 
save the occasional, and almost invo- 
luntary, approach of his hand to his 
poniard. That man was Perrinet 
Leclerc. 

Towards nightfall a priest was ad- 
mitted within the gate of the prison ; 
on the outside of which sentinels 
were, as usual, posted. One of these 
having ordered Leclere to retire, he 
silently obeyed, and, proceeding to- 
wards the river, stationed himself at 
the corner of the bridge, immediately 
fronting the spot which he had quitted. 
During his occupation of this new 
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post, our adventurer twice counted 
the clock; and, notwithstanding the 
pitchy blackness of the night, his 
eyes had now become so familiar with 
the exact position of surréunding objects, 
that he could readily distinguish, amid 
the grey walls of the chatelet, the 
dusky hiatus formed by its frowning 
portal. Suddenly the gate of the 
prison opened, and gave passage to 
two soldiers, each holding, in one 
hand his sword, in the other a lighted 
torch. Four men followed, bearing on 
their shoulders a burden, which was 
oeey none of the lightest. An 
individual, whose crimson-coloured 
hat was flapped carefully over his fea- 
tures, brought up the rear, and the 
whole party advanced, in silence, 
towards the bridge. Their immediate 
approach to the spot on which stood 
Leclerc, enabled him to perceive that 
the object, so cautiously borne along, 
was a large leathern sack. He listened 
attentively, for some sound that might 
confirm his now excited suspicions ; 
and, in a few seconds, a stifled groan 
reached his ear, converting doubt into 
certainty. Quick as thought he un- 
sheathed his dagger, and struck to the 
ground two of the men who carried 
the sack, in which he instantly effected 
a wide breach. 

“ Away, chevalier! away, with 
— !” cried Leclerc, to the unfortu- 

e Bourdon, who now scrambled 
through the rent ; while his deliverer, 
profiting by the consternation into 
which his sudden attack had thrown 
the bearers of the sack, acted on the 
advice given by himself, and in a mo- 
ment was out of sight. 

In vain De Bourdon attempted to 
flee ; his limbs, dislocated by the tor- 
tures which he had undergone, refused 
to sustain his weight, and with a groan 
of anguish and despair, he again fell 
on the pavement. The two men who 
had ‘escaped the impetuous attack of 
Leclerc, resumed their burden ; and, 
on reaching the centre of the bridge, 
the little party halted. “This is the 
place,” said the unknown, who was 
distinguished from his comrades by his 
hat of ill-omened hue. ‘Too well was 
the intimation understood and obeyed. 
A shapeless mass whirled round and 
round, in the space that separated the 
parapet of the bridge, from the river, 
and, in the next moment, the sack, 
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with its contents, splashed heavily in 
the water. 

Still there was hope of succour. A 
boat, manned by two brave fellows, 
followed the current of the river, and 
made directly for the spot near which 
the body had disappeared. One of 
the boatmen plied the oar lustily, 
whilst his companion, with a sort of 
harpoon, secured an object which rose, 
for an instant, on the surface of the 
water. As he was about to stow it 
safely in the boat, the leader of the 


party on the bridge scaled the parapet, 
in haste, and, with stentorian voice, 

ronounced the solemn and well-known 
Injunction— Laissez passer la justice du 
roi / 

Like an evil spell, the words burst 
on the deep silence of midnight. The 
boatman shuddered ; and, notwith- 
standing the earnest entreaty of his 
comrade, again consigned to the stream 
the body of the gallant, but ill-starred, 
Chevalier de Bourdon. 


CHAPTER III. 


The detention of Isabelle, at Tours, 
was of brief duration. Spite of the 
vigilance, with which her movements 
were watched, the illustrious prisoner 
had found means to correspond with 
the Duke of Burgundy, who entered, 
heart and soul, into her plans ; and 
even conceived the daring project of 
forcibly effecting her deliverance. 
The duke was well aware that the ex- 
ecution of this scheme would materi- 
ally advance his interests, by adding to 
his already formidable party, many 
new adherents, by whom his revolt, 
against his legitimate sovereign would 
be regarded in the light of chivalrous 
devotion to the cause of a defenceless 
woman. Animated by this idea, and 
acting in concert with Isabelle, he re- 
solved to head a chosen party, and on 
a stated day to carry off the queen 
from the monastery of the Benedictines 
of Marmontiere, where, by permission 
of her jailer, Dupuy, she was in the 
habit of performing her religious duties. 
The enterprize was perilous in the ex- 
treme, its success Sending on the 
secrecy with which it might be con- 
ducted ; and as the duke and his army 
were full fifty leagues from Tours, it 
seemed almost impossible that he could 
march upon that city by surprise. 
John of Burgundy, however, was one 
of those bold spirits born to force the 
favours even of capricious Fortune. 
Putting himself at the head of ten 
thousand horsemen, he commenced his 
march by night, and towards the close 


of the next day halted within six 
leagues of Tours. On the morning of 
the second days’ march, the gallant 
leader and his troops surrounded the 
convent of Marmontiere, into the 
church of which sixty men at arms 
were ordered by the duke to effect an 
entrance. Resistance would have been 
fruitless : accordingly, Dupuy, who had 
succeeded in making his escape from 
the sacred edifice, vaulted on his horse, 
and at full speed reentered the city of 
Tours, for the defence of which he 
forthwith made active preparations. 
Leaving the queen under the protec- 
tion of a numerous guard, the duke 
advanced rapidly upon Tours, where 
he overpowered all opposition. ae 
himself was among the prisoners taken 
on this occasion. The records of the 
time inform us that he was hanged 
before sunset, thus bequeathing his 
fate as a warning to posterity, that 
crowned heads should ever be treated 
with courtesy. The queen took her 
departure for Troyes in Champagne, 
where she held her court. The states 
general of Chartres, composed entirely 
of her own creatures, declared her 
regent of the kingdom; and to give 
publicity to her assumption of that 
title, her majesty caused the arms of 
France and Bavaria to be engraved on 
one side of her royal seal: on the 
other side was the likeness of the 
regent herself, surrounded with this 
inscription—“ Isabelle, by the grace of 
God queen-regent of France.” 
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flashes of fire. On such scenes we 
delight not to enlarge ; we have chosen 
our sojourn in the venerable do- 
main of antiquity, but there are re- 
cords we fain seas bury in its blackest 
chaos. Suffice it then to say, that the 
savage curiosity of the crowd, who 
pressed forward to the grate, was but 
hralf-ratified ; for, even the fortunate 
oecupiers of the foremost places, saw 
nothing of the barbarities perpetrated 
within the dismal vault, and could 
merely feast their ears with the faint 
echoes of the sufferer’s cries, which 
the turnings and windings of his dun- 
geon, and perhaps his decreasing 
strength, rendered, at every moment, 
Jess audible. His shrieks were, at 
length, succeeded by hollow moans, 
and soon even these were hushed, as 
though the hand of death had, in 
mercy, interposed between the victim 
and the minister of legal vengeance. 
It was, however, more than probable 
that the spark of life was not wholly 
extinguished, and that exhausted na- 
ture would again rally ; though the 
usages of the prison-house forbade the 
out-door audience to hope that the 
question, as it was gently termed, 
could be resumed before the next day. 
Such, at least, was the opinion ex- 
pressed by the bystander, to whom 
we have een alluded as possessing 
a perfect cognizance of the routine 
observed in the grand chatelet. His 
authority was deemed infallible by the 
crowd; all hastened to quit the spot, 
with the exception of one man, who 
remained close to the wall near which 
he had taken up a position, from the 
moment of the torturer’s first appear- 
ance. During the scene which we 
have briefly essayed to describe, not a 
word had escaped his lips, not a move- 
ment had betrayed the interest he felt, 
save the occasional, and almost invo- 
luntary, approach of his hand to his 
poniard, That man was Perrinet 
Leclere. 

Towards nightfall a priest was ad- 
mitted within the gate of the prison ; 
on the outside of which sentinels 
were, as usual, posted. One of these 
having ordered Leclere to retire, he 
silently obeyed, and, proceeding to- 
wards the river, stationed himself at 
the corner of the bridge, immediately 
fronting the spot which he had quitted. 
During his occupation.of this new 
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post, our adventurer twice counted 
the clock; and, notwithstanding the 
pitchy blackness of the night, his 
eyes had now become so familiar with 
the exact position of surréunding objects, 
that he could readily distinguish, amid 
the grey walls of the chatelet, the 
dusky hiatus formed by its frowning 
portal. Suddenly the gate of the 
prison opened, and gave passage to 
two soldiers, each holding, in one 
hand his sword, in the other a lighted 
torch. Four men followed, bearing on 
their shoulders a burden, which was 
renee none of the lightest. An 
individual, whose  crimson-coloured 
hat was flapped carefully over his fea- 
tures, brought up the rear, and the 
whole party advanced, in silence, 
towards the bridge. Their immediate 
approach to the spot on which stood 
Leclerc, enabled him to perceive that 
the object, so cautiously borne along, 
was a large leathern sack. He listened 
attentively, for some sound that might 
confirm his now excited suspicions ; 
and, in a few seconds, a stifled groan 
reached his ear, converting doubt into 
certainty. Quick as thought he un- 
sheathed his dagger, and struck to the 
ground two of the men who carried 
the sack, in which he instantly effected 
a wide breach. 

“ Away, chevalier! away, with 
speed !” cried Leclerc, to the unfortu- 

e Bourdon, who now scrambled 
through the rent ; while his deliverer, 
profiting by the consternation into 
which his sudden attack had thrown 
the bearers of the sack, acted on the 
advice given by himself, and in a mo- 
ment was out of sight. 

In vain De Bourdon attempted to 
flee ; his limbs, dislocated by the tor- 
tures which he had undergone, refused 
to sustain his weight, and with a groan 
of anguish and despair, he again fell 
on the pavement. The two men who 
had escaped the impetuous attack of 
Leclerc, resumed their burden ; and, 
on reaching the centre of the bridge, 
the little party halted. “This is the 
place,” said the unknown, who was 
distinguished from his comrades by his 
hat of ill-omened hue. ‘Too well was 
the intimation understood and obeyed. 
A shapeless mass whirled round and 
round, in the space that separated the 
parapet of the bridge, from the river, 
and, in the next moment, the sack, 
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with its contents, splashed heavily in 
the water. 

Still there was hope of succour. A 
boat, manned by two brave fellows, 
followed the current of the river, and 
made directly for the spot near which 
the body had disappeared. One of 
the boatmen plied the oar lustily, 
whilst his companion, with a sort of 
harpoon, secured an object which rose, 
for an instant, on the surface of the 
water. As he was about to stow it 
safely in the boat, the leader of the 
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party on the bridge scaled the parapet, 
in haste, and, with stentorian voice, 
pronounced the solemn and well-known 
injunction—Laissez passer la justice du 
roi J 

Like an evil spell, the words burst 
on the deep silence of midnight. The 
boatman shuddered ; and, notwith- 
standing the earnest entreaty of his 
comrade, again consigned to the stream 
the body of the gallant, but ill-starred, 
Chevalier de Bourdon. 


CHAPTER III. 


The detention of Isabelle, at Tours, 
was of brief duration. Spite of the 
vigilance, with which her movements 
were watched, the illustrious prisoner 
had found means to correspond with 
the Duke of Burgundy, who entered, 
heart and soul, into her plans ; and 
even conceived the daring project of 
forcibly effecting her deliverance. 
The duke was well aware that the ex- 
ecution of this scheme would materi- 
ally advance his interests, by adding to 
his already formidable party, many 
new adherents, by whom his revolt, 
against his legitimate sovereign would 
be regarded in the light of chivalrous 
devotion to the cause of a defenceless 
woman. Animated by this idea, and 
acting in concert with Isabelle, he re- 
solved to head a chosen party, and on 
a stated day to carry off the queen 
from the monastery of the Benedictines 
of Marmontiere, where, by permission 
of her jailer, Dupuy, she was in the 
habit of performing her religious duties. 
The enterprize was aes in the ex- 
treme, its success depending on the 
secrecy with which it might be con- 
ducted ; and as the duke and his army 
were full fifty leagues from Tours, it 
seemed almost impossible that he could 
march upon that city by surprise. 
John of Burgundy, however, was one 
of those bold spirits born to force the 
favours even of capricious Fortune. 
Putting himself at the head of ten 
thousand horsemen, he commenced his 
march by night, and towards the close 


of the next day halted within six 
leagues of Tours. On the morning of 
the second days’ march, the gallant 
leader and his troops surrounded the 
convent of Marmontiere, into the 
church of which sixty men at arms 
were ordered by the duke to effect an 
entrance. Resistance would have been 
fruitless : accordingly, Dupuy, who had 
succeeded in making his escape from 
the sacred edifice, vaulted on his horse, 
and at full speed reentered the city of 
Tours, for the defence of which he 
forthwith made active preparations. 
Leaving the queen under the protec- 
tion of a numerous guard, the duke 
advanced rapidly upon Tours, where 
he overpowered all opposition. Dupuy 
himself was among the prisoners taken 
on this occasion. The records of the 
time inform us that he was hanged 
before sunset, thus bequeathing his 
fate as a warning to posterity, that 
crowned heads should ever be treated 
with courtesy. The queen took her 
departure for Troyes in Champagne, 
where she held her court. The states 
general of Chartres, composed entirely 
of her own creatures, declared her 
regent of the kingdom; and to give 
publicity to her assumption of that 
title, her majesty caused the arms of 
France and Bavaria to be engraved on 
one side of her royal seal: on the 
other side was the likeness of the 
regent herself, surrounded with this 
inscription—* Isabelle, by the grace of 
God queen-regent of France.” 
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The internal commotions to which 
France was a prey, were at this 
yeriod not a little aggravated by the 
iorrors of foreign invasion. Our 
readers are already apprised, that 
Henry the Fifth, of England, with his 
brothers, Clarence and Gloucester, had 
landed at Torques, in Normandy, and 
immediately attacked the castle of that 
name, which capitulated after four 
days’ siege. ‘Caen, the ancient capital 
of the province, was next taken by 
storm. These new triumphs, added to 
the recollection of the still recent vic- 
tories of Harfleur and Agincourt, 
spread desolation and dismay through- 
out Normandy, the whole of which 
soon submitted to the authority of 
Henry. Immediate and total subver- 
sion now threatened the monarchy of 
France. ‘That portion of her territory 
in which the constable d’Armagnac 
still maintained his command in the 
name of the king and dauphin, seemed 
incapable of long holding out against 
foreign and domestic foes. D’Armag- 
nac had been compelled to concentrate 
his whole force upon the capital, and 
by this movement had excited a spirit 
of. disaffection amongst the citizens of 
Paris and the peasantry of the neigh- 
bourhood, who suffered severely from 
the depredations of his lawless soldiery. 
Other causes, too, contributed, if pos- 
sible, to increase the public discontent, 
and more especially the measures 
adopted by d’Armagnac for the inter- 
nal defence of the capital. Amongst 
these may be included, as not the least 

‘vexatious to the inhabitants, the enrol- 
ment of a number of men chosen from 
the several corporations of Paris, to 
perform the duties of a civic guard. 
The constable himself; who was severe 
on points of discipline, not unfre- 
quently made the rounds of the city 
by night, minutely taking note of the 
vigilance or remissness with which 
these citizen soldiers acquitted them- 
selves in their new and compulsory vo- 
cation. The most trifling neglect, the 
most excusable ignorance of military 
usages, was punished with as little 
mercy as though the offender had 
grown grey under the harness of battle ; 
consequently the discontent of the cor- 
porations was aroused less against the 
nature of the service itself, than against 
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the indiscriminate severity with which 
it was exacted. 

About six months might have elapsed 
since the Chevalier de Bourdon had 
found a grave in the waters of the 
Siene, when, on a night as gloomy as 
ever veiled the towers and steeples of 
the Paris of 1418, the adventurous 
Perrinet Leclerc, whom, we trust, our 
readers have not forgotten, took his 
turn of duty on the ramparts, near the 
Porte St. Germain. The darkness 
which overspread the city was at irre- 
gular distances, relieved by many a 
twinkling light, as if the stars had for 
once deserted their station in the fir- 
mament to do service upon earth. 
Along the line of ramparts which 
begirt the slumbering capital, the pro- 
found silence that reigned was broken 
only by the measured and monotonous 
tread of the sentinels, or by their 
hoarse and sullen watch-cries repeated 
from post to post. The spirit of Le- 
clere was less buoyant than usual, Si- 
lently and sadly he paced to and fro 
within his circumscribed limit, halting 
at times and leaning on his halberd, 
whilst his look was vacantly directed 
towards a distant point in the horizon. 
The quarter of Paris then called the 
University, though presented to his 
external vision, had completely disap- 
peared from before his “mind’s eye,” 
which, piercing the boundaries of space, 
was fixed on the city of Troyes—then 
on the chateau, so denominated—and 
by degrees on that particular apartment 
in the antique edifice, which his cre- 
ative imagination selected as the most 
suitable sleeping-chamber for his be- 
loved Charlotte. As he dwelt more 
intensely on such contemplations, the 
vision assumed so bold an outline—so 
great a depth of colouring—that he 
was tempted to stretch forth his hand 
in order to lift the very tapestry of the 
room ; and lastly, so strong was the 
illusion of fancy! to clasp to his heart 
the gracious form of the fair inmate 
herse!f, whose snow-white robe seemed 
to shed a light, hallowed as that of 
Vesta, on the fairy walls, 

The gift of sccond-sight with which 
Perrinet Leclere was thus miraculously 
endowed, had its inconveniences, inas- 
much as it rendered him insensible to 
the approach of a troop of cavaliers, 
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who were soon close to the spot on 
which he enjoyed his state of double 
vision. The commander of the troop 
having made a signal to his men to 
halt, advanced alone upon the rampart, 
and looked around for the sentinel, 
whom he expected to find on the alert. 
Long looked he in vain: at last his 
eye rested upon Perrinet, whose 
earthly part remained motionless as 
marble, whilst his spirit was abroad in 
the regions of ideality. For a few 
momeuts the officer gazed upon the 
inert matter before him, as if doubting 
whether it were really gifted with life 
and the power of motion; and then, 
to decide the question, marched 
leisurely up to the breathing statue, 
and with the point of his sword lifted 
Perrinet’s hat from his head. The 
abruptness of this action instantly dis- 
pelled the waking dreamer’s vision, 
the approach of the naked sword 
operating like the touch of an en- 
chanter’s wand. An electric shock 
thrilled through every fibre of Leclere, 
who, actuated by the instinct of self- 
preservation, parried the menacing 
steel with his halberd. 

“Young man,” said the officer, in 
whom Leclere now recognised the 
Count d’ Armagnac, “ methinks thou art 
not wide awake—how long hast thou 
used this fashion of walking in thy 
sleep?” and ere the phrase was 
finished, the constable’s keen blade 
had severed in twain the lance which 
had been presented within a few inches 
of his vizor. Leclere threw aside the 
fragment of his weapon, and folding 
his arms on his breast, calmly await- 
ed the punishment on which he 
reckoned. 

“ So,” continued the count, “’tis thus 
our citizens guard their own walls! 
What, ho! my masters!” added he, 
turning towards his cavaliers, who im- 
mediately advanced, “we shall have 
work anon for willing and vigorous 
hands. On the instant, let three men 
dismount.” 

The order was obeyed in silence. 
“ Relieve this drowsy knave,” said the 
constable to the foremost of the three 
troopers. 

The soldier forthwith took the post 
before occupied by Leclerc. 

D’Armagnac had by this time 
grasped his horse’s mane, and was now 
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preparing to mount. “ Now, lads,” 
cried he to the two remaining soldiers 
who awaited his commands, “take the 
scabbards of your swords, and count 
me five and twenty stripes on the 
shoulders of yon varlet.” 

“ Constable,” said Leclerc, with incon- 
ceivable calmness, “ I am a citizen, and 
cannot be condemned to bear a soldier’s 
punishment.” 

“You have heard my orders,” said 
d’Armagnac to his men, as he placed 
his foot in the stirrup. 

“Constable,” repeated Leclere, ad- 
vancing and boldly seizing the count 
by the arm, “reflect, ere it be too 
late !” 

The stern soldier pushed the youth’s 
arm away. “ Mark, fellows,” said he, 
“five and twenty stripes—not one 
more—not one less ;’ and he was 
already in the saddle. 

“ Constable,” said Leclere, for the 
third time, whilst he seized the bridle 
of d’Armagnac’s horse, “this is the 
punishment of a vassal and a serf; I 
am neither. Condemn me to fifteen 
days, nay, to a month’s durance, and I 
submit.” 

The constable burst into a load 
laugh. “ These curs,” said he, “are 
squeamish : we must consult their de- 
licate tastes, forsooth! Away, knave !” 
and as he spurred his horse forwards, 
his iron gauntlet descended like a 
sledge on the bare head of Leclerc. 
With such hearty good-will was the 
blow administered, that the youth in- 
stantly measured his length on the 
ground, where he lay without further 
resistance. In execution of their su- 
perior’s orders, the two soldiers strip- 
ped their victim to the waist, bound 
his hands above his head, and attached 
them to one of the branches of the 
nearest tree. In this painful position 
the whole weight of the delinquent’s 
body rested on the points of his toes. 
The military executioners next de- 
tached their swords from their belts, 
unsheathed them, and with the elastic 
leathern scabbards commenced the in- 
fliction of the punishment, dealing the 
stripes alternately, and with the same 
phlegmatic cana which, in more 
pastoral days, distinguished the poetic 
competition of the shepherds Menalcas 
and Dameetas, as recorded by the 
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Mantuan bard.* The third soldier 
performed the duty of a modern adju- 
tant, and counted the stripes. 

The commencement of the flagella- 
tion produced but little outward im- 
pression on the sufferer, but towards 
the conclusion each application of the 
pliant leather imprinted a crimson 
trace on the flesh. As soon as the 
stated number, twenty-five, had been 
duly counted, the military torture 
ceased. A signal from the constable 
served in lieu of the patient’s receipt 
in full. One of the soldiers pce 
returned his sword to the scabbard, 
whilst the other, with the aid of his, 
cut the cord which attached Leclere’s 
hands to the branch of the tree, and 
which alone had hitherto enabled him 
to maintain his upright position. The 
luckless youth fell to the ground, appa- 
rently exhausted by his punishment, 
which he had, nevertheless, endured 
without a cry, or even a murmur. 
Leaving him to his fate, the constable 
— his rounds, accompanied by 

is escort, with the exception of the 

trooper who had been ordered to re- 
lieve Leclerc. Before the party reached 
the next post, the scene which they 
had so recently witnessed probably 
ceased to occupy their thoughts. 

For a considerable time Leclere. re- 
mained in a state of insensibility. 
With the first moment of returning 
consciousness he arose, huddled on his 
garments, and leaving the capital, took 
the road to Troyes, without even a 
muttered curse that might betray his 
deep-seated purpose of vengeance. 
Availing ourselves of the license ac- 
corded to ancient chronicles, we shall 
precede the adventurer on his route, 
and transport ourselves, and, with their 
—— our readers to the place of 
nis destination, where the haughty 
Isabelle assumed the state and dignity 
of a reigning sovereign. 

It was a day of ceremony and re- 
ception. The chateau of Troyes was 
thronged with a glittering train of 
Pa. whose polished but martial 

aring, was in perfect character with 
the divided homage vowed by each 
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bold knight or baron to the gallantries 
of a court, and the ruder attractions of 
“broil and battle.” At the upper end 
of one of the principal apartments sat 
the queen-regent, dispensing her smiles 
to the flower of the Burgundian and 
French noblesse, and occasionally ad- 
dressing a familiar question or remark 
to those on each side or near the foot 
of the estrade on which her chair of 
state was elevated like a throne. At 
such moments the different groups of 
courtiers dispersed through the gothic 
hall sheared a respectful silence which 
none presumed to interrupt, save the 
personage whom her majesty thus 
condescended to snecost. When the 
voice of Isabelle was no longer heard, 
the private conversations of the sepa- 
rate coteries were resumed. ‘To one 
acquainted with the projects of Isabelle, 
and accustomed to decipher the secrets 
of the soul, even through the smiles 
that bedeck its oft deceitful mirror, 
the countenance, terrible would have 
seemed the conflict endured by the 
ambitious female who now revelled in 
the enjoyment of her petty sovereignty ; 
appalling the contrast between the se- 
renity of her brow and. the strife of 
dark, resentful passions that turned her 
heart to gall. The smoothness of the 
surface betrayed not the foulness be- 
neath. Around the edge of the vol- 
cano all was verdure and beauty ; the 
burning lava was within. 

“ Messire de Grayville,” said the 
queen, whose voice again occasioned 
a sudden pause as she negligently 
turned towards a courtier leaning in 
half respectful, half familiar attitude 
against the back of her chair, “ said 
you not that our cousin d’Armagnac 
has sworn, by the blessed Virgin, never 
with life to bear the red cross of Bur- 
gundy, which we, his legitimate queen, 
have approved as the distinguishing 
badge of our brave and loyal de- 
fenders ?” 

“ My gracious sovereign, those were 
the constable’s very words.” 

“Think you our cousin will keep 
his vow? What say you, Sir de 
Villiers ?” said Isabelle, addressing 


* Incipe Dameeta, tu deinde sequere Menalca. 
Alternis dicetis, amant alterna Camone. 
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that noble, who, having been unjustly 
treated by the constable, had avenged 
himself by surrendering the town of 
Portoise, where he commanded, to 
John of Burgundy. The duke had 
rewarded this treasonable service by 
the reappointment of Villiers de I’ Lle- 
Adam as governor of the place. 

“Hear the queen,” answered I’Ile- 
Adam, “ I, too, have a vow to make. 
Now, by the blessed Virgin, by whom 
swore d’Armagnac, do I, too, swear, 
that, till mine eyes have seen the red 
cross of Burgundy worn in every deed 
by Bernard Count d’Armagnac, lord 
of Rouergue and Fezenzac, and con- 
stable of France, never will I eat at 
board nor repose on couch. So, fare it 
with me here and hereafter as I prove 
true or false to this oath.” 

“Messire de Villiers,” said the 
Baron Jean de Vaux, with an ironical 
smile, “ your vow is of easy accomplish- 
ment ; for, ere you shall again be visited 
by sleep or appetite—aye, this very 
night, we shall, peradventure, learn 
that Duke John of Burgundy has 
made his triumphal entry into Paris ; 
in which case, the constable may esteem 
himself too happy in being allowed to 
kneel to her majesty, and present to 
her the keys of the city.” 

“Truth go with the prophecy, 
baron!” said Isabelle; “for I weal 
fain put an end to the evils which so 
long have desolated our realm of 
France.” 

At this instant the attention of the 
courtly assemblage was attracted by 
sounds of uproar proceeding froin out- 
side, and mingled with the galloping of 
horses. In a few minutes the rush of 
hurried footsteps echoed under the 
peristyle ; the folding-doors of the hall 
were thrown rudely open, and a knight, 
armed cap-a-pee, and covered with 
dust, advanced towards the queen, 
without once looking to the right or 
the left. His armour, though of thrice 
proof mail, had been bruised by many 
a well-directed lance or faulchion, and, 
above all, his cuirass bore abundant 
marks that the gallant bosom which it 
defended had fronted the hottest of the 
fight. With frantic imprecations the 
warrior flung his blood-stained casque 
on the floor, and the astonished cour- 
tiers immediately recognized the fea- 
tures of Duke John of Burgundy. 

“ We are betrayed !” cried the duke, 
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furiously smiting his forehead with a 
clenched hand which, even had it been 
ungloved, would have descended with no 
ordinary weight. “ Nobles, why stand 
ye thus amazed? Hear ye not, we are 
betrayed! and by a paltry knave, with 
heart not large enough to keep a secret. 
Doubtless, ye thought that even at this 
hour the banner of the red cross waved 
from the towers of Louvre. Not so, 
by Heaven! I, even I, John of Bur- 
gundy, surnamed the Fearless, have 
fled !—fled, like the veriest hind! And 
at this hour, men lay their heads upon 
the scaffold, shouting with their last 
breath—‘ Long live Burgundy? Hear 
ye that, nobles? Aye, but our day is 
at hand. We in our turn shall count 
scores of headless trunks, and as each 
new victim bleeds, the scaffold shall 
seem alive with cries of ‘ Long live 
D’Armagnac!’ Malediction! our day 
shall come: shall it not nobles? He 
that doubts, already lies in his craven 
heart.” 

Stamping violently on the floor, and 
tearing up his hair by the roots, Duke 
John with a frantic yell of laughter, 
threw himself on the steps of the 
estrade,t at the feet of Isabelle, who 
shrunk back with a gesture of alarm. 
The duke looked steadfastly in her 
countenance, and shaking his head, on 
which his dark locks bristled likea 
lion’s mane ;—“ Queen,” said he, “ ‘tis 
for you this blood is shed: I speak not 
of mine own; (and his hand was 
roughly passed across his forehead, laid 
open with a hideous gash)—* thank 
Heaven enough is still left me; but 
what treasure shall redeem the oceans 
which have already fattened our native 
soil? Senseless that we are! The 
parent uplifts his arm against the issue 
of his loins: kingsman smites kinsman. 
Is it not so ?——Aye, Burgundy against 
France—sister against sister—whilst 
the foreign invader tramples on our 
shores, and finds no foe !---Fools! 
fools! fools!” 

To all present it was perfectly evi- 
dent that the duke was under the in- 
fluence of one of those sudden bursts 
of passion which overbear all oppo- 
sition, and which advice but serves to 
aggravate. His momentary frenzy was 
therefore allowed fuil scope, and the 
more especially as each felt assured 
that, the paroxysm once over, his hatred 
of the king and the constable D’Ar- 
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magnac would again predominate over 
every other feeling. 

“ Duke,” at length said the queen— 
“ your wound demands attention. 
’ Twere best some skilful surgeon were 
summoned,—unless ourself = might 
venture to stanch the blood.” 

“ Thanks! queen, thanks !—'tis but 
a scratch. Would that my brave kins- 
man, Hector de Saveuse, had received 
no greater hurt !” 

“Is he then hurt to danger ?” asked 
lLle- Adam. 

“ Pasque dieu!” replied John the 
Fearless—* I stopped not to enquire. 
my noble friends”’—pursued he,—* if 
it be her majesty’s pleasure, here break 
we off: repose will recruit us for the 
duties of the morrow. The struggle 
is again to begin—how long to last, 
Heaven only can tell !” 

The queen regent now rose from her 
seat, with a gesture indicating her ac- 
quiescence in the duke’s proposal, 
Accepting the proffered arm of Villiers 
del’ Ile-Adam, her majesty quitted the 
audience chamber, followed by John 
of Burgundy, who appeared insensible 
to the pain of his wound, jesting and 
laughing aloud as though his recent 
discomfiture had been a dream. _Isa- 
belle’s departure was the signal for a 
general retreat ; and shortly afterwards 
the hall, so lately resplendent with 
light, and animated with the presence 
of aqueen and her court, again became 
the domain of darkness and silence. 

Should we have succeeded in con- 
veying but a moderately just notion of 
Isabelle’s character, our readers will 
more easily conceive than we can de- 
scribe the effect produced on her by 
the news which John of Burgundy had 
so bluntly announced. One blow had 
destroyed the ambitious hope which 
till now had been ripening into cer- 
tainty. Having retired to her own 
apartment, Isabelle tottered towards 
her couch, and in breathless agitation 
called Charlotte to her presence. A 
few seconds elapsed and no answer, 
no sound from the adjoining chamber, 
gave evidence that her summous had 
been heard. 

“Charlotte !” repeated the queen in 
atone which rising passion rendered 
scarcely articulate. Immediately the 
trembling girl appeared. 

“Heard you not my voice?” said 


Isabelle—“ wherefore have you thus 
delayed ?” 

“ Pardon, my gracious mistress—I 
was—there—with”— 

“ With whom ?” 

“ With one in whom your majesty 
has already deigned to feel an interest.” 

“Speak, girl—and briefly :—with 
whom ?” 

“ With Perrinet Leclerc.” 

“Leclerc!” said the queen—* call 
him hither.” 

“ He, too, demands an audience of 
your majesty ; but I presumed not”"— 

“Introduce him, I tell thee—and 
without such waste of words.” 

Charlotte raised the tapestry, and 
without awaiting the summons Leclere 
was already in the apartment, and for 
the second time stood face to face with 
the proud queen of France. 

“Perrinet Leclerc,” said Isabelle-— 
“*tis long since we have met. Wh 
came you not before? but let that 
pass ; why come you now ?” 

“ Queen,” answered Leclerc, in the 
confident tone of one about to render 
not ask an important service :—* you 
hate count Bernard D’ Armagnac ;— 
you would enter Paris in triumph. 
To him that has power to gratify at 
once your ambition and your ven- 
geance your majesty would doubtless 
grant a boon ?” 

Isabelle smiled with an expression 
peculiar to herself. “That man,” 
said she, “might name his own re- 
ward—where is that man ?” 

“ Queen, he stands before you.” 

“You!” exclaimed Isubelle, slowly 
recovering from the silence of amaze- 
ment. 

“J, Perrinet Leclerc.” 

“ Explain yourself.” 

“ My father keeps the keys of the 
city: at night they lie beneath the 
pillow on which he rests his head. [ 
purpose to visit him—to sit at his 
table—to eat of his bread and drink of 
his cup—to conceal myself in his 
chamber—at midnight to snatch the 
keys—and to open the city gates to 
you and to your troops.” 

A faint scream escaped Charlotte. 
“Perrinet,” said she, “when your 
trembling hand first grasps the stolen 
treasure—what if at that moment your 
father should awake !” 

The blood forsook Leclere’s visage ; 
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cold drops of perspiration oozed 
through every pore. His hand rested 
on his poniard, and half unsheathed 
the blade. “ Fear not,” said he, “if 
he should awake, his next sleep will be 
sounder.” 

With a second scream Charlotte 
sunk upon a seat unheeded by Leclerc. 
Isabelle approached the youth; she 
understood his feelings; she, too, 
deemed that there were sufferings, 
unutterable, incurable, for which ven- 
geance, at any price, was cheap. Lay- 
ing her hand upon his arm, “ Thy 
wrongs must indeed be keen,” said 
she, “if to avenge them thou couldst 
earn the names of traitor and parri- 
cide.” 

“ My wrongs are mine own secret,” 
said Leclerc. “ Queen, I have named 
the service I can render—now for its 
price.” 

“ What wouldst there ?” demanded 
Isabelle. “The hand of Char- 
lotte ?” 

Perrinet Leclerc shook his head 
with a bitter smile, 

“ Gold ?” 

“No!” exclaimed Perrinet 
emphatic energy. 

“Rank ? honours? they shall be 
thine. Once mistress of the capital, 
I make thee count and governor of 
Paris.” 

“ I despise both titles.” 

“What then are thy conditions ?” 
‘said Isabelle. 

“ Your majesty is regeut of France : 
as such, your's is the power of life and 
death.” 

“ Even so.” 

“ That power, may in certain cases, 
be transferred to the bearer of a parch- 
ment sealed with your royal seal.” 

“ What then ?” 

“ That seal must confer on me such 
power ; that seal must place at my ab- 
solute disposal the life of a human 
being—a life for which none may call 
me to account—a life which even on 
the scaffold I may dispute with the 
executioner,” 

Isabelle turned pale—*“one word,” 
said she—*“seek you the life of the 
king, or of the dauphin, Charles ?” 

“Neither,” said Leclerc. 

The queen seized a parchment, and 
having ‘hastily written a few lines— 
“the name ?” said she pausing. 

“ The Count d’Armagnac, constable 


with 
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of France, and governor-general of the 
city of Paris,” answered Leclerc. 

Isabelle dropped the pen. “ Wilt 
thou tell him at his last hour,” said 
she, “that I seize upon his city, his 
capital, his Paris in exchange for the 
life of De Bourdon? Wilt thou pro- 
mise this ?” 

“T promise,” said Leclerc. 

The queen again took up the pen 
and continued her brief task. As soon 
as she had ceased writing she affixed 
her signature and seal to the docu- 
ment, and presented it to Leclerc. 

“ Thanks, queen,” said the armourer ; 
“now let me confer with some officer 
of trust and zeal; noble, or of base 
extraction, it matters not, if he but 
deserve to stand well in your majesty’s 
opinion.” 

The queen ordered Charlotte to 
summon a valet, who was straightway 
despatched with a message to Villiers 
de VIle Adam, requiring his imme- 
diate attendance. The latter needed 
brief notice. Mindful of his vow, he 
had thrown himself, dressed as he was, 
upon the floor, and consequently was 
in readiness to appear before Isabelle 
on receiving the first intimation of her 
will. In less than five minutes after 
the valet had delivered his message, 
l’lle Adam stood in the royal pre- 
sence. Without heeding his respectful 
salutation, Isabelle advanced to meet 
him. “Sir de Villiers,” said she, 
“this youth has the power and the 
will to lay the keys of Paris at my 
feet. We stand in present need of an 
officer to whom we may entrust them, 
and whose zeal and courage are un- 
doubted. Thou art he.” 

The features of ’Ile Adam glowed 
with hope and exultation. He turned 
towards Leclerc, and was on the point 
of taking his hand, when he suddenly 
noticed the mean attire, and conse- 
quently inferred the humble birth of 
the man whom he was about to honour 
with that mark of friendship and 
esteem. The hand of the noble was 
instantly withdrawn, and his features 
resumed their habitual expression of 
pride. 

“ For your hand,” said Leclerc, who, 
during this display of patrician little- 
ness, had stood with folded arms, un- 
moved alike by the unsought courtesy 
and the unjust disdain—“for your 
hand, Messire de [le Adam, keep it 
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to smite the enemy ; and yet methinks 
I have some claim to grasp it, for I, 
like you, have sold my country and my 
king. If not companions in arms, we 
are at least brothers in treason, 
Enough of this. Five hundred trusty 
lances are needed for the execution of 
our enterprize. Have you that force 
at your disposal? May I depend on 
you ?” 

“ A thousand men at arms are under 
my orders in the town of Portoise.” 

“If your men be brave, half of that 
troop will suffice; place yourself at 
their head ; I undertake to admit you 
by uight into the city. There ends 
my task—there commences yours. 
Now let us away with ee 

“ Be it so,” said l’'Ile Adam, who, 
on bended knee, kissed the hand ex- 
tended to him by Isabelle, and took 
his leave. 

“ Perrinet Leelere,” said the queen, 
“thou wilt not forget our covenant. 
When thy dagger’s poiut seeks the 
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heart of d’Armagnac thou will ac- 
quaint him that Isabelle, his mortal 
enemy, takes Paris in exchange for 
the life of De Bourdon.” 

“ Doubt it not,” said Leclere thrust- 
ing the parchment into his bosom, over 
which he carefully buttoned his doublet. 
“ Adieu, queen ;” and without further 
ceremonious observance he descended 
to the stables, where l’Ile Adam had 
already saddled and bridled one of the 
fleetest horses. Leclerc followed his 
example. Each vaulted nimbly into his 
seat, and buried his spurs in the flanks 
of his steed. Had some peasant on 
that night crossed their path, and seen 
them side by side, horses and horsemen 
devouring space, the child of nature 
and superstition might have stored his 
budget with tales of terror for many 
a winter's evening—with marvellous 
episodes of a second Faust and his 
attendant spirit— Mephistopheles, rid- 
ing on the wings of midnight to the 
Sabbath of fiends ! 


CHAPTER IV. 


The moment chosen by Perrinet 
Leclere could scarcely have been more 
propitious for the work of treason. The 
citizens of Paris were exasperated to 
the highest pitch of fury, and even the 
inevitable misfortunes of the time were 
liberally charged to the account of the 
constable d’Armagnac, who, it must 
be allowed, sought every opportunit 
to justify the popular hatred. Eac 
day his men at arms maltreated the 
working classes, who were forced to 
toil at the ramparts, and who, not un- 
usually, received the wages of their 
labour in the current coin of blows. 
To the desolation of civil war, the 
horrors of famine were likely to be 
added as the country seul about 
Paris was completely ravaged. These 
various sources of discontent soon 
produced a ferment in the public mind. 
The streets of the capital were 
thronged by night with riotous assem- 
blages who were easily roused to the 
most fearful excesses. Such scenes of 
disorder were invariably terminated by 
charges of d’Armagnac’s troopers, 
scouring the streets sabre in hand, and 


riding down both mobs and dema- 
gogues after a fashion which however 
efficacious in restoring order, was not 
well caculated to remove discontent. 
The 28th of May 1418, will be 
held ever-memorable in the tragical 
records of Paris, not only for a scene 
of popular commotion, such as we 
have already noticed, but for the more 
horrible catastrophe which followed. 
On the night in question, the open 
space opposite to the Sorbonne was 
crowded with students, flourishing 
their staves, with artizans armed with 
the implements of their respective 
trades ; finally, with old men, women, 
and children, who mingled in the 
scene, some from motives of curiosity, 
but the majority with hostile intent ; 
for, ut that period, neither age nor 
sex was wholly exempt from the pre- 
valent feelings of excitement. The 
square, and the adjacent streets, re- 
echoed to cries of “ Long live Burgun- 
dy! Death to the constable D’Ar- 
magnac, and the provost-marshal !” 
At each instant the numbers of the 
malcontents received fresh additions, 
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their violence increasing with the 
toleration afforded to their proceedings. 
Soon, however, the appearance of a 
free company of Genoese, in the 
service of the constable, spread dismay 
among the ranks of the populace ; 
who, 2s usual, at the approach of an 
armed force, betook icomine to 
flight. The ordinary result ensued. 
The troop deployed in the narrow 
space which formed the principal 
scene of action; and, sweeping the 
rioters before them, struck down some 
with their lances, whilst others were 
trampled to death under their horses. 
A few, wko had the good fortune to 
escape the first onset, fled with the 
utmost precipitation. One man alone, 
who had but recently joined the throng, 
quietly turned aside, and placed him- 
self against the door of the nearest 
house. Having introduced the blade 
of his poniard between the wall and 
the bolt of the lock, he used the 
weapon as a lever, and thus succeeded 
in opening the door, which, when he 
had made good his entrance, he again 
closed. The moment of danger past, 
he issued from his place of conceal- 
ment, and pursued his way till he 
reached the porte St. Germain. He 
then het at the door of a house, 
the exterior of which denoted the 
humble rank of the proprietor. 

“ Perrinet, my son, welcome |” cried 
an old man, who now appeared on the 
threshold, and embraced Leclere, 
while tears of delight chased each 
other along his furrowed cheek. 

“My father,” said the youth, “I 
am come to share your frugal supper. 
1 will even pass the night under your 
roof, for, at this hour, danger is 
abroad.” 

“ My child! hast thou not always 
thy place at my board, and thy cham- 
ber next to mine—the same in which I 
have often sat by thee, and watched 
thee, and prayed for thee? Thou 
wilt sleep there tonight, Perrinet, and 
to-morrow, too, boy.” 

« Well, well, father, I am already 
weary—lI am too ill to sup with thee 
tonight, suffer me to retire at once.” 

“ As thou wilt, my son; thou may’st 
command here.” 

Perrinet opened a little door, and 
slowly ascended a narrow staircase 
which led to the chamber allotted to 
him by his father. The old man, with 
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a sigh, sat down alone at the table, on 
which he had but just placed an addi- 
tional cover, for his son. His solitary 
meal was soon finished. During several 
minutes he listened to the footsteps of 
Perrinet, as the latter paced up and 
down the room, immediately overhead. 
Again all was quiet. “ He sleeps,” 
thought the aged Leclerc; and his 
lips moved gently, as if in pious sup- 
plication: the prayer was for his 
child. In his turn, the father now 
ascended the staircase, entered the 
chamber adjoining to that of Perrinet, 
and retired to rest, first taking his 
customary precaution of placing under 
his pillow, the keys confided to his 
keeping. 
pwards of an hour had now 
elapsed, and Perrinet Leclere had not 
yet ventured from his chamber. At 
length his door gently opened ; deadly 
= and scarcely daring to breathe, 
e advanced on tiptoe, pausing with 
excess of agitation, as each board, on 
which he successively trod, creaked 
under his foot. He approached the 
door of his father’s chamber, and 
again paused to listen; no sound 
from within announced that his pur- 
me was suspected. With trembling 
and he raised the latch, pushed the 
door, and stood within a few paces of 
his father’s bed. Its occupant slept 
tranquilly. The old man’s calm and 
even respiration, contrasted strangely 
and awfully, with the agitated pulsa- 
tion of the youth’s heart. A lamp 
burned dimly in the chimney ; Leclerc 
durst not extinguish it, as darkness 
would expose him to the hazard of 
stumbling against some article of fur- 
niture, and thus awakening the sleeper. 
Step by step he approached the bed, 
from which his eyes were not, for one 
moment, averted ; and, as he advanced, 
his left hand grasped the handle of 
his dagger, whilst, with his right, he 
supported the whole weight of his 
body against the wall, in the hope that 
his footsteps might thus sound less 
heavily on the crazy floor. He paused 
—again moved onwards—and, finally, 
touched the half-drawn curtain which 
concealed the slumberer’s countenance 
from his view. Now came the trying 
moment ; he stretched forth his hand, 
moistened with perspiration ; it glided 
gently under the pillow, creeping 
towards its object, and gaining, at 
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every minute, an advantage scarcel 
equivalent to a huir’s breadth. At last, 
he touched the cold iron keys, passed 
the fingers of his right hand into the 
ring which kept them together, and 
drew them slowly from beneath the 
villow, holding them fast with his left 
Sond, that no clanking sound might 
betray the theft. He was in possession 
of the treasure which made ven reance 
sure. His object gained, he turned 
towards the door, observing the same 
precautions as on entering ‘the chain- 
ber; for, though the worst was now 
over, there was still a fearful chance. 
The sleeper might be roused; and, 
once awake, the light of the lamp 
would afford him a full view of the 
intruder. Had it been so—had the 
father awaked—had he moved—the 
son had been a parricide! The old 
man awoke not. 

Leclere experienceda feeling of relief 
as he gained the street, and rushed up 
the step leading to the rampart. He 
had been spared at least one damning 
crime. The clock of the neighbouring 
monastery of Cordeliers now chimed 
eleven—the hour at which I’Ile-Adam 
had agreed to present himself and _ his 
five hundred lances on the other side of 
the Porte St. Germain. Leclerc lis- 
tened : he distinguished the march of a 
eavaleade approaching the spot on 
which he stood. “ Qui vive /” cried a 
sentinel: the rude and well-known 
voice of the constable d’ Armagnac was 
heard in reply to the challenge. 

Not an instant was to be lost. Le- 
clere threw himself flat on the ground. 
Without noticing him, the detachment 
passed, relieved the sentry, and conti- 
nued its march. Leclere stealthily ad- 
vanced upon the soldier just posted, 
and, before the latter was aware of his 
danger, sprang nimbly forward, and 
stabbed him to the heart. The wretched 
man uttered but one groan, and ex- 
pired. The assassin removed the body 
to some distance, plac xed the dead sol- 
dier’s casque upon his own head, seized 
his halberd, and took his place upon the 
rampart. He then looked towards the 

nlain, and, when his eyes had become 
rabituated to the darkness, he could 
discern a broad, black line, resembling 
a column, on the advance. Perrinet 
now gave the appointed signal, by 
imitating the scream of an owl, and 
having been answered from the plain, 


he descended the steps, and opened the 
gate. L’[le-Adam, who was already 
on the outside, was soon joined by his 
men, and when the column had been 
admitted, Perrinet again closed the gate, 
reascended to the rampart, and threw 
the keys into the ditch, which was then 
full of water, 

“ What mean you?” asked I'Ile- 
Adam. 

“T would save your men from the 
temptation of looking behind them,” 
said Leclerc :—* there lies your way— 
I tuke another”—and he paused not for 
an answer, 

L’lle-Adam divided his troop into 
four parties, each receiving orders to 
penetrate into the heart of the capital 
by a different quarter. Along their 
respective routes the Burgundians rent 
the air with shouts of ‘ Notre-Dame— 
de la paix’ —‘ Long live Burgundy ! To 
arms, citizens, to arms, and follow us!’ 
These vociferations excited varying 
sensations among the inhabitants, ac- 
cording to the degree of favour or dis- 
favour in which the constable and his 
authority were held by each. Never- 
theless, consternation at the approach 
of the enemy was not the prevailing 
sentiment; few of those who now ap- 
peared at the open windows, along the 
streets followed by the Burgundians, 
looked on with disapprobation, or even 
in silence. Most of them, on the con- 
trary, recognizing the red cross, an- 
swered to the shouts of the soldiers with 
cries of ‘ Down with the Constable !’ 
while not a few armed themselves in 
haste, and joined the ranks of the inva- 
ders. D’ Armagnac himself, whilst pro- 
ceeding on his midnight rounds, had 
been the first to hear the shouts of the 
Burgundians, aud to perceive both the 
extent of his danger, and the inutility of 
resistance. He therefore sought, and 
obtained, refuge in the habitation of a 
poor mason, to whom he avowed his 
name and rank, with the promise of a 
rich reward fur the service rendered, 
and for the secrecy of his host. Mean- 
time, one of the hostile bands, under 
the command of I’Ile-Adam in person, 
invested the constable’s hotel, battered 
down the principal gate, and effected 
an entrance. Rushing headlong up the 
great staircase, I’[le- Adam and a few of 
his followers minutely examined every 
apartment, and after some time thus 
spent in vain, descended with impreca- 
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tions and cries of vengeance to seek 
their enemy elsewhere. 

Horrible was the massacre that now 
ensued, On all sides re-echoed the 
ferocious cry of ‘ Death tothe Armag- 
nacs!’ The populace, in their wild 
rage, burst into the houses belonging 
to the constable’s partisans, to whom no 
quarter was given, Even the churches 
afforded no protection to the miserable 
beings who sought a momentary shelter 
within their walls. The Burgundians 
penetrated to the very altar, brandish- 
ing the blood-stained axe or sword, and 
butchering scores of defenceless victims 
in sight of the ministers of God, who in 
vain held up the crucifix to check the 
fury of the assassins. Whilst the car- 
nage was at its height, one man, wilder 
and paler than the rest, rushed into the 
midst of the party who, in hopes of 
capturing the Dauphin, had surrounded 
the hotel St. Paul.—* The Constable,” 
cried he, “the Constable!—is he yet 
taken ?” 

“No, no,” shouted twenty voices at 
once—* Death to the Constable—down 
with the Armagnacs !” and the work of 
destruction continued. 

“ Master Leclerc,” exclaimed a virago, 
whose appearance bore ample testimony 
to the share which she had borne in 
the night’s business—“ we shall soon 
hear tidings of the heretic who converts 
the vases of Saint Denis into coin of 
the realm. Villiers de I’Ile-Adam 
has made proclamation, offering 
a thousand crowns of gold to him that 
will discover the constable’s retreat.” 

“ A thousand crowns of gold!” re- 
peated an individual attired in a doublet 
begrimed with stains of plaster and 
lime, and who now forced his way into 
the throng. “ A thousand golden crowns 
for the person of the Count d’Armag- 
nac ?” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Leclerc, eagerly ;— 
“TI guarantee the payment :—know 
you, Thiebert, where the constable is 
concealed ?” 

“ Under my roof—follow me.” 

With a laugh such as fiends might 
imitate, Leclere hurried with his guide 
towards the latter’s house. On reach- 
ing the door, which the constable had 
secured on the inside, “ knock thrice, 
said the mason; and, unwilling to wit- 
ness the result of his treason, or to bear 
the sight of his victim, the betrayer fled 
in an opposite direction. 
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Leclere grasped his poinard, and 
gave three knocks as Thiebert had di- 
rected. The constable, who had extin- 
guished his light, having half-opened 
the door, his enemy rushed upon him, 
and, striking at random, stabbed him in 
the shoulder. A deadly strife now 
commenced. Trusting tothe good faith 
of his host, and believing himself in 
safety, d’Armagnae was totally unarm- 
ed; yet, spite of this disadvantage, he 
might with ease have strangled Leclerc, 
but for his wound, which paralyzed the 
motion of one arm. As it was, with the 
nervous grasp of his right hand he 
strained his adversary to his bosom, and 
fell with him to the floor, keeping him 
undermost with the whole weight of his 
gigantic person. Leclere’s situation 
would have been hopeless, but for the 
good service of his dagger, with which 
he inflicted a second wound on the 
constable. D’Armagnac groaned hea- 
vily, relaxed his hold of his foe, raised 
himself upright, and, bleeding profusely, 
staggered towards a table in the midst 
of the chamber. Leclerc, too, sprang 
upon his feet, when suddenly I'lle- 
Adam, with a lighted torch, appeared 
at the door. Leclere again rushed upon 
the constable. 

“Hold,” cried Pile-Adam, seizing 
him by the arm—* hold, on thy life !” 

“ Messire de I’Ile-Adam,” said Perri- 
net Leclerc, “come not between me 
and mine enemy. His life is mine ;” 
and thrusting his hand beneath his 
doublet, he displayed the parchment, 
sealed and signed Isabelle. The count, 
whom his wounds had rendered _ inca- 
pable of the slightest resistance, leaned 
backwards against the table, and in 
silence regarded his butchers. 

“ T seck not his life,” said ’Ile-Adam, 
“but I have a vow—a solemn vow re- 
gistered on high.” With these words 
he drew his sword, and grasping the 
blade within an inch of the point, ap- 
proached the constable, who closed his 
eyes, and uttered a last prayer. 

“ Constable,” said I’ Ile-Adam, tearing 
asunder the garments which covered 
the dying warrior’s bosom—*“ Consta- 
ble, dost thou remember thy vow ? 
Didst thou not swear by the Virgin, 
that never with life wouldst thou bear 
the red cross of Burgundy ?” 

“ Ay,” replied the constable, “and 
I have kept my oath—uam I not about 
to die ?” 
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“ Count d’Armagnac,” answered 
I’ Ile-Adam, stooping towards his victim, 
and, with the point of his sword, 
carving the form of a crucifix on his 
breast ;—“ Count d’Armagnac, thou 
liest! Behold the red cross of Bur- 
gundy traced upon thy flesh in charac- 
ters of blood! I have kept my oath, 
and thou—¢hou art forsworn! Now, 
Perrinet Leclerc, deal with thine 
enemy, in mercy or in hate, even as 
thou wilt.” 

The constable opened his eyes, 
already glazed with the film of death. 
“ Perrinet Leclerc,’ murmured he, in 
faint accents. 

“ The same,” cried Leclerc, throwing 
himself on the now expiring count, 
“even he, Perrinet Leclerc, whose 
flesh thou hast galled, and whose 
spirit thou hast crushed with stripes! 


The Red Cross of Burgundy. 
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I, too, have made a vow to tell thee, 

count, at thy dying honr, that Isa- 

belle of Bavaria takes Paris, thine own 

capital, in exchange for De Bourdon’s 

life—and having told thee so, count, 

to bury this dagger in thy heart!” 
* * + + 


+ 

A party of Burgundians now rushed 
into the house, and with the hideous 
tury of party-spirit, trampled on the 
remains of the noble and gallant Count 
d’Armagnac. The fanatics then raised 
the body on their shoulders, and bore 
it in triumph through the streets of 
Paris, yelling the while like demons, 
and pointing to the red cross of Bur- 
gundy, formed by the still bleeding 
wounds which disfigured the bosom of 
their fallen foe. His spirit felt not the 
insult—the dagger of Leclerc had 
struck home. 
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SONG. 


BY ROBERT GILFILLAN, 


Tune—“' The Lee Rig.” 


I. 


Awa’ ye flaunting days o’ spring, 
And summer, wi’ your hours o’ bloom, 
To me nor hope nor joy ye bring, 
For a’ is grief an’ a’ is gloom ! 
For aye when these bright seasons come, 
Wi wild woods green au’ flowrets gay, 
To where the highland red deer roam 
My bonnie lassie hies away ! 


II. 


My heart is by the mountain steep, 
My heart is in the highland glen, 
Or down the valley winding deep, 
Where walk fair maids an’ aaliant men ! 


O! there my fairest strays, I ken, 
In beauty bright an’ fancy free, 
O! for sic happy days as when 
’Mang lowland braes she strayed wi’ me ! 


Ill, 


Ye'll ken her smile an’ witching glance, 
Where beauty reigns in sovereign sway, 
Or when she mingles in the dance, 
Or raptured lists the vocal lay ! 
Or when the sun, at close o’ day, 
Saft sinks beneath the western sky, 
When forth the blooming maidens stray 
Ye’ll mark my bosom’s dearest joy! 


iV. 


O! tent her weel whene’er she gangs 
By streamlet clear or valley green, 
Awake your sweetest minstrel songs, 
Ye'll sing to few sae fair I ween! 
By ilka star that blinks at e’en, 
And yon bright sun that shines by day, 
She'll live for aye my bosom queen 
The bonnie lass that’s far away! 
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SONNETS. 
I. 


ON A GNAT EXPIRING ON A PAGE OF THE GRECIAN HISTORY. 





Poor filmy fragment of vitality, 

- Thy flight is flown, and thou art caught at last ! 
Then what avails, frail thing, thine agony 
Know’st not the fell antagonist thou hast 
To struggle with—the victor of the past ? 
Times, metropolitan cities, and their sway, 
The man who wept because earth was not vast 
And strong as his ambition—where are they ? 
The hand that erst annihilated these 
Lies heavy now on thee—shalt thou remain ? 
Thy pleasant haunts, the rivers and the trees, 
And twilight lake—thou'lt never see again— 
The strife is o’er, and thou art now enrolled 
Among the principalities of old. 


II. 


I woke bewildered from a troubled dream 
*Twas midnight—and th’ immeasurable dark 
Was spread around—when lo! full many a spark 

And spangle twinkled there with sudden gleam ; 

Awe-struck I gazed—but wist not what to deem, 
Methought I surely had o’erleaped the mark 
Terrestrial, and haply in the bark 

Of Charon was careering down that stream, 

Where, from the opposite shores of life and death, 

Voyage the amphibious souls of shroudless men ; 

To solve my doubts intent—I gazed again— 

The moon—cloud freed—had pierced my lattice screen 

At every crevice, and the floor beneath 

Gleamed instantaneous in the arrowy sheen. 


Ill. 
STARRY NIGHT. 


The stars are still as death, and yet they move. 
Methinks I hear their chariot-wheels above 

Like distant waters—sinking to the west 

Nights wearied empress seeks her ocean rest ; 

And countless constellations in their pride 

Rush out, as each the other’s glory vied— 

The belted warrior of the hemisphere 

Hath gained the ’vantage ground to valour dear— 
Roll, flashing gems, the circlets of the wain, 

The seven-coiled serpent trails his glittering train— 
And far and fleet, by tempest-spirits driven 

Hurries the wild ambassador of heaven 

From star to star he tracks his meteor way 

While darkness round him kindles into day. 

O. B. C. 
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PARAPHRASED FROM THE GERMAN OF HOLTY, 


By J. C. Mangan, 


Rosen auf den Weg gestreun. 


O, strew the way with rosy flowers, 
And dupe with smiles thy grief and gloom, 
For tarnished wreaths and songless hours 
Await thee in the tomb. 
Lo! in the brilliant festal hall 
How lightly Youth and Beauty tread! 
Yet, gaze again—the grass is tall 
Above their charnel bed! 


In blaze of noon the jewelled bride 
Before the altar plights her faith: 
Ere weep the skies of eventide 
Her eyes are dulled in death! 
Then sigh no more—if life is brief 
So are its woes ; and why repine? 
Pavilioned by the linden leaf 
We'll quaff the chaliced wine. 


Wild music from the nightingale 
Comes floating on the loaded breeze, 
To mingle in the bowery vale 
With hum of summer bees : 
Then taste the joys that God bestows, 
The beaded wine, the faithful kiss, 
For while the tide of Pleasure flows, 
Death bares his black abyss. 


In vain the Zephyr’s breath perfumes 
The House of Death—in vain its tones 
Shall mourn at midnight round the tombs 
Where sleep our blackening bones. 
The starbright bowl is broken there, 
The witchery of the lute is o’er, 
And—wreck of wrecks !—there lie the Fair, 
Whose beauty wins no more! 
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Ir was the close of a bleak and 
stormy day, in the winter of 
1592. The mists rising from the 
marshy banks and bare bed of the 
Liffey, met the descending gloom of 
twilight, and thickened into palpable 
darkness the obscurity that hung around 
the old castle of Dublin. Birmingham 
Tower alone stood out, dim - huge, 
against the dusky sky, like a great 
rock from amid the sea of vapours that 
filled the wet ditches, and lay in dense 
volume on the Castle-yard. 

The sentinel, pacing his narrow 
stripe of platform, cast a glance at the 
dim outline frowning above him ; and, 
as he strode to and fro more rapidly, 
to drive the increasing chillness from 
his limbs, solaced the tedious dreari- 
ness of his watch with the reflection 
that, cheerless as was his walk upon 
the bare battlements, still more miser- 
able was the plight of those he guarded. 
“ By my troth, Miles Dymock,” he 
muttered, “cold as is thy watch upon 
these old walls, yonder young bloods, 
I trow, have colder quarters in the 
Deputy’s dungeon : little space for any 
exercise to keep their limbs from freez- 
ing on the length of a traverse bar 
and a sliding fetter. Poor gentlemen! 
tis cruel usage for youths of their 
noble blood ; unworthy usage, by my 
head, if I dare say it ; for it is reported 
that they are princes by birth among 
their own people. Well! what hath 
Miles Dymock to do with either chief 
or tanist ? Harry Moulton will shortly 
be coming hither to relieve my post ; 
and then for a flagon of ale and a 
sleep on the guard-house bench, with 
thanks to Heaven that I am neither 

rince of Tyrconnell, nor tanist of 
le but a plain English yeoman of 
Kent, and a poor halbardier in the 
service of our good Queen Elizabeth. 
Ho! who goes there?” The sentry’s 
soliloquy was broken by the sound of 
advancing footsteps. “’Tis I, Ray- 
mond Fitz Walter, warden of the 
tower.” The countersign was given, 
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FIRST NIGHT, 


and the warden, with his men, passed 
on to the postern of the keep. “So, 
friend, Nicholas,” said the sentry, de- 
taining one of the keeper’s attendants 
as they passed, “ bear you a good sup- 
per to the Irish nobles? By the rood, 
they had need of hearty entertainment 
to qualify the discomfort of their 
lodging! What new face is that I see 
among the warden’s men?” “A new 
comrade sent hither in the place of 
Pierre Waldron, who lieth sick in 
Kilmainham hospital—an old serving 
man of the Earl of Ormonde—an 
Irishman himself, but of English blood, 
and a loyal subject of the pale.” “ How 
like you the new comer ?” “ Not over 
much, in truth, He is a grave man, 
and taketh little part in our merriment 
over the can; but, as I hear, a shrewd 
scholar, knowing in both tongucs, and 
a man of discreet counsel. Wherefore, 
he hath been chosen by the Deputy to 
be private guard over the princes, 
that he may, perchance, discover from 
their conversation something to the 
advantage of the Queen’s government.” 
“Foul fall the spying traitor !” cried 
the sentinel, “ what can the poor gen- 
tlemen have to say in their confine- 
ment, that it importeth any but them- 
selves to know?” “Be that the 
affair of my Lord Deputy, my friend, 
who hath appointed them to be 
watched,” replied the other ; “there 
may be reasons, I'll warrant, for what 
is done which we know not : certain 
it is, however, and I have it on good 
authority, that the North is again un- 
quiet, where the great Earl of Tyrone 
still hatches mischief with Maguire ; 

Kavanagh, too, is daily plundering 
Kildare, and here upon the southern 
border of the pale, ’tis but a month since 
Feagh Mac Hugh, the great O’Byrne, 
burned and pillaged the country, from 
Rathfarnham to the city wall: five of 
mine own bullocks, which his kerns 
drove from the pastures of Rathgar, 
are even now grazing in the fastnesses 
of Luggelaw, or Glenmalaur, if they 
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be not already caten by his hungry 
galloglasses.” “ But what have O’Don- 
nell and O’Neill to do with thy five 
bullocks ?” said the soldier. “ They 
may have helped to eat them, for 
aught I know,” replied the attendant, 
“while abroad with O'Toole; but 
that is not to the point: the reason of 
this strictness is to gather from them 
whatever they may have heard of their 
friends’ intentions, while lurking among 
the mere Irish of the mountains 
during the six days of their last escape. 
Knowest thou not that they are but 
newly recaptured, after breaking out of 
the Castle as never man broke before ?” 
“Something I have heard since my re- 
turn,” replied the soldier, “of their need- 
ing a stricter watch; but little of the 
reason.” “ Why, sir,” said Nicholas, 
“they broke out while it was still day ; 
and after getting over the wall, and 
passing the ditch, had the hardihood 
to come back upon the drawbridge, 
and thrust a log of wood through the 
links of the great staple chain, so that 
when the alarm was given, and we ran 
to throw open the gates, we could not 
draw the bolts, nor get out in pursuit, 
until we had procured the help of those 
without to remove the bar, and let the 
chain be drawn.” “ By St. Anthony, a 
shrewd device!” exclaimed the soldier ; 
“a shrewd device, and boldly prac- 
tised : and how caged ye the flown 
birds again?” “O'Toole, to whom 
they fled, after harbouring them for 
the space of a week, returned them to 
us ; but whether through treachery, or 
because he could no longer protect 
them, I cannot aver.” “But how came 
they at first into our hands?” ques- 
tioned the soldier. “ That is a longer 
story ;” replied Nicholas, “but as the 
warden has no need of me till after 
settling his accounts with the keeper 
of the stores, I shall take a turn along 
the battlements, for the sake of old 
friendship, cold as it is, and tell thee. 
The O’Neills have been kept close 
prisoners here, since Tyrone made his 
first peace withthe deputy. They are 
the sons of Shane a Diomas, that is, 
Shane the Proud, of whose wild ex- 
ploits thou hast so often heard ; and it 
is feared that if they got abroad among 
their northren kindred, we would have 
all Shane’s old retainers in arms again. 
As for O’Donnell, his capture was both 
strange and wonderful ; and as I was 
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present at the exploit, I shall tell thee 
how it was brought about. It is now 
almost four years since, but I well 
remember the morning, when being 
ordered with my comrades to embark 
ourselves in a ship then lying in the 
bay, we went on board, not knowing 
what expedition might be destined for 
us, or whither we might be about to 
sail. Neither knew the crew, nor any 
on board, save the captain of the bark, 
and one or two of his chief friends. 
Having laid in good store of French 
and Spanish wine, we set sail, and 
steering southward, held along by the 
coast of Wicklow, and Wexford, so 
that many thought we might, perhaps, 
be bound for Bristol haven, or the nar- 
row seas ; but after passing the point 
of Toskar, our captain altering his 
course, turned our vessel’s head towards 
the west, and for three days bore on- 
ward towards the ocean ; so that many 
surmised that we might be on our 
voyage to the new countries, whence 
they bring the gold and silver of the 
Indians ; but, anon, altering our course 
once more, we began to sail north- 
ward, having many mountains and 
islands on our right hand, by which 
we judged that we had gone the cir- 
cuit of the whole southern parts of 
this realm of Ireland, and were des- 
tined to land upon its western side, 
as we at length did, after passing 
innumerable rivers, rocks, aud head- 
lands. So steering landward, we sailed 
up the mouth of a great river, with fair 
green meadows, aud high hills on 
either hand, until we came in sight of 
a strong castle, built on a green mound 
by the shore. Here having cast out 
our anchor, aud furled our sails, we 
awaited in some amaze what we might 
be ordered to do; for if seemed to us 
that we were about to lay siege to the 
eastle, and much we marvelled that 
such an enterprise should be undar- 
taken with so small a number; but 
instead of arms or armour, our captain 
now commanded us to take forth five 
casks of Spanish wine, and place them 
in our boat. We did so; and rowing 
on shore, where the wild Irishmen 
now stood in great crowds, wondering 
at the strange sight of a ship, such as 
ours, upon their river, we set the casks 
upon the land, and by an interpreter 
invited all who wished to come and 
purchase, The wine was so excellent, 
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and cheap withal, for he asked but ten 
cows’ skins for a cask, that in a short 
space all our store was purchased up, 
and from the eastle to the shore was 
nothing to be seen but dancing and 
jollity thenceforth till evening. We 
meanwhile returning to our ship, re- 
mained awaiting the issue of this strange 
adventure, uncertain what might be our 
captain’s design, but marvelling much 
that such a voyage should be under- 
taken for the sake of so poor a return, 
Next morning came a kern, in a small 
boat, from the castle, who bore a mes- 
sage from the great Mac Swiney, 
desiring that more wine should be sent 
on shore, as he wished to purchase 
provision for a feast to be given to the 
young tanist of Tyrconnell, O'Donnell, 
siruamed Hugh the Red, who was then 
staying at his castle, with others of 
the young [Irish nobility. Then our 
captain commanded one to go with his 
messenger tothe castle of Mac Sweeney, 
and to say that all his merchantable stock 
had been already sold; but that, if the 
young priuces of Donegal would come 
on board our ship, they should be 
freely entertained from his own store, 
with whatever of the choicest wines of 
Spain and France, he kept for his pri- 
vate pleasure. When our messenger 
reached the castle—they call that 
pile, if [ remember right, Dundon- 
ald—there were about the young 
princes only their servants and “gallo- 
glasses ; and, having none to restrain 
them, they, with one accord, leaped 
into their skiff, and came laughing and 
jesting towards us. Our captain, doff- 
ing his cap, received them cordially 
on his vessel’s side; and, dismissing 
all but O'Donnell, Mac Sweeny Oge 
and another, placed before them the 
most savoury meats and the most de- 
licions wines. Then the young princes 
continued feasting, till being warmed 
with wine and strong aqua vite of 
France, they forgot their desire to 
return to the shore, and sat singing and 
jesting till sleep overpowered their 
senses, Whereupon opr captain taking 
their swords from their sides, and their 
daggers from their belts, called upon 
us to carry them into the small cabin. 
Wethereshutthem down under hatches, 
and set sail. An eastern breeze car- 
ried us safely out of the river, for 
the mere [rish had no vessels in which 
to pursue us, although many thousands 
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hearing of their princes’ capture, 
thronged the shore on either side eager 
for our destruction. And thus we bore 
away the young heir of Tyrconnell, 
who now lies with a chain round each 
ankle in yonder tower, where, save 
the week of his escape, he has lain for 
three twelvemonths, and where the 
Deputy hath I think, decreed that he 
shall lie till the day of his death.” 
“By the mass, it was an unworthy 
and a churlish snare to lay for any 
noble gentleman!” cried the soldier, 
“and if we can conquer the island by 
no manlier means than treachery and 
ambuscading, | care not how soon [I 
give up my chance of the five hundred 
acres promised me in the forfeited lands 
of Sir Brian Mac Walter of the Rore.” 
“ Nay,” cried Nicholas, “thou art over 
nice in judging of the devices of our 
governors. I'll warrant thee it was 
not without authority from them we 
dare not blame that our captain did the 
exploit I have told thee of,—but there, 
I see the warden’s light in the loop- 
hole of the tower stair: I must go— 
farewell, honest soldier—keep thine 
own counsel and a strict watch—adieu.” 
“ Farewell, comrade,” said the soldier, 
resuming his walk, while the other 
joining his companions and master 
ascended the winding stone stair that 
led through the thickness of the wall 
from the postern of the tower to the 
upper chambers. 

The warden turning his huge key in 
an iron-bolted door, led the way into a 
stone-floored and vaulted apartment of 
confined dimensions, for the thickness 
of the walls was so great that their 
bulk left litthe room within. In this 
chamber were the captives. They sat 
on an oaken bench before the embers 
of a decayed fire; and the clank of 
iron, as they moved on their keeper's 
entrance, told that they were fettered. 
Two were young men fully grown and 
large sized, but sickly from long im- 
prisonment: these were the sons of 
John the Proud, Artand Henry. The 
third was, by his auburn head, taller 
than either of the others, although a 
youth of little more than nineteen. 
His ruddy cheek showed no symptom 
of ill health, and his eye was bright 
and quick as that of a free mountaineer. 
Large boned and sinewy, although 
p-rfectly proportioned, the noble young 
man seemed formed by nature for 
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equal excellence in action and en- 
durance. He was dressed in the 
British costume, but the long hair 
curling to his shoulders, and the un- 
shaven upper lip, proclaimed his na- 
tion—this was Hugh Roe O’Donnell. 
He. seemed scarcely conscious of his 
keeper’s entrance ; but kept his eye 
fixed on the dark wall before him, as 
if on its dingy plain he were, in ima- 
gination, marshalling those warriors 
whom he afterwards led to victory, 
through the broken battalions of Eliza- 
beth’s bravest armies. 

“ Sirs,” said the warden, as his at- 
tendants placed upon a_ rude table 
their evening repast, “be pleased to 
conclude your supper with what dis- 
patch you may, as my orders are to 
remove the instruments by which you 
might do mischief to your attendants, 
or to one another, with the greatest con- 
venient speed.” So saying, he took his 
seat near the door, while the two 
O’Neils turning with indignant glances, 
addressed themselves to the viands be- 
fore them ; but perceiving that O’ Don- 
nell took no notice of their prepara- 
tion, one of them addressed him. “ Fair 
cousin, wilt thou not eat? The keeper 
fears to leave his knives among us, 
lest we cut a breach in the castle 
wall, and stab the guards, or make our 
way to the chamber of the Deputy 
himself, and avenge our wrongs with 
one shrewd thrust of a carving knife.” 
“Ha!” cried Hugh, awakening from 
his reverie, “does the Saxon dog dare 
to impose his presence at our meals!” 
and starting up, forgetful of his chains, 
strode towards the door to expel the 
unwelcome overseer; but the fetter 
checked him, and he had almost fallen 
from the sudden shock ; he recovered 
himself, and returning to his bench, sat 
down without a word, and relapsed 
into a similar fit of abstraction to that 
from which he had so ineffectually 
roused himself. “ Sirs,” said the 
keeper, “ it grieves me to intrude upon 
your privacy, or to limit your enjoy- 
ment of your repasts ; but my orders 
are too strict to be infringed, and I 
must need remain with you for a little 
longer. When I shall retire, [ also leave, 
by the lord chamberlain’s commands, 
an attendant to continue with you 
during the night. He is well armed, 
and instructed to oppose any violence 
that may be shown him Sir Hagh 
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O'Donnell, timé presses; if thou 
wouldst sup, I pray thee fall to.” A 
deep imprecation in Gaelic burst from 
the lips of the young chief; but he 
remained where he sat, with his back 
tu the table, gazing as before at the 
blackened wall over the low and ashy 
hearthstone. Equally unavailing were 
the solicitations of his companions— 
he answered them in their native 
tongue, briefly and with kindness, but 
emphatically, and they pressed him 
no farther. Presently, having washed 
down their slender fare with a draught 
of water, the young men withdrew from 
the table, their chains clanking as they 
moved, to their original seats upon the 
bench, beside their fellow captive. 
The warden then having seen the table 
cleared, retired with his men, and 
closing the door, left their new at- 
tendant, who had hitherto remained 
unnoticed in the back ground, seated 
in the farther corner of the chill and 
gloomy apartment, 

The three youths spoke not for some 
time, for Hugh’s superior energy of 
character had gained him an ascen- 
daney over the others, which forbade 
their interrupting his meditations when- 
ever they took that fierce earnestness 
that marked his present manner. They 
sat in silence, without bestowing a look 
on their attendant, and he had not 
moved from his seat since the warden’s 
departure. He was a man of advanced 
age, yet still of unimpaired vigour. 
Locks of pale yellow fell from his 
partly bald head down upon his 
shoulders, and a close beard of grizzled 
red curled round a well-formed and 
expressive mouth: his dress was that 
of a yeoman of the guard, but the 
sharp features and light-limbed figure 
marked the Irishman O’Donnell at 
last, drawing a hard breath through 
the distended nostril, and casting him- 
self back on his seat, exclaimed to his 
companions—* So cousins! we are not 
to be permitted even the poor privi- 
lege of unnoticed conversation. This 
spying villain, I'll warrant, is to report 
all our words to the bastard Deputy— 
a knife in the churlish hound’s throat! 
I would to God and Saint Columb 
Kill, I had him and his ten best 
men-at-arms before myself and my 
three foster brothers for one short 
hour in the gap of Barransmore.— 
Ha! Henry, if we ever get back to the 
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Black Valley, we will make a bright 
bonfire of Ardmullen castle for this!” 
“T would rather see Glenwhirry,” an- 
swered Henry, “and the blue moun- 
tains of Dalaradia—ah, Art! if we were 
once in merry Antrim, we would soon 
drive the black strangers from the 
country of Hugh Buy!” “I'd give the 
best yearof my life,” cried Art, “ to hear 
the war-cry of our house once more 
upon the hills of Killultagh—Mother 
of God! for one note of the gathering 
of Claneboy !” 

“ Lamh dearg aboo !” 

Cried a voice, low but tremulously 
earnest, at their backs. The three 
young men leaped to their feet with a 
simultaneous cry that drowned the 
clash of iron, and, standing before 
them, beheld in their attendant the 
well-known features of their fosterer 
and clansman Turlogh Buy O’Hoguan, 
the Bard of Tulloghoge. 

For a moment the old man stood gaz- 
ing with inexpressible love on the three 
noble youths so long and hopelessly 
denied to the longing eyes of their 
people ; then rushing forward cast himn- 
self on his knees before them, and 


clasping their hands successively in 
his, pressed them to his lips and to his 
heart, in silent but adoring affection. 
“ My son, my prince, my king!” he at 
last articulated, “my joy, my glory, 
my hope and promise !—branches of 


the old tree of nobleness! lights of 
valour and generosity! do I again 
behold your fuir faces, and the gleam 
of vour bright heads like waving gold ? 
Long, long have [ planned and pon- 
dered, long have I done and suffered 
what no price but the hope of seeing 
you again before I die, could have 
bribed me to endure. I have been the 
servant of the Saxon, and the slave of 
the Saxon’s servant for your sakes, 
and if need were, I had been the 
menial of the slave’s slave, that I might 
at last put my old eyes to rest upon 
the faces of your royal father’s sons !— 
News for you, my princely masters, I 
have brave news from the north! Ma- 
guire and O’Rourk are stirring like 
stout gentlemen in Roscommon and 
the Brenny, and the earl is drawing 
his country to a noble head at the 
Blackwater: Donell Spaniagh holds 
Idrone by strong hand ; and the bold 
O’Byrnes overhang the very city walls 
from the Three Rocks to the gap of 
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Glencree. Mac Carthy More and 
Desmond are ready to take up the 
game in Munster, and it wants but 
O'Donnell in Ballyshannon and O’ Neill 
in Castlereagh to raise such a storm 
about the head of this cruel queen, as 
shall ere long beat the rifled crown 
from her withered brows, and blow 
across the seas those robbers of our 
lands and snarers of our chieftains’ 
children, never to trample on our 
blessed soil again!” “Ah Turlogh,” 
cried O'Donnell, “thou tellest us a 
tale we have already heard in the castle 
of O’Toole ten days back—alas, we 
were then at liberty, and thy hopes 
had ere long been verified, but that 
mischance befel us as thou hast heard, 
and here we stand today with fetters 
on our feet in Dublin Castle, while 
others play the noble game over green 
woods and broad mountains ; but our 
friends ‘and people, languishing for 
their lost leaders, stay idly in their 
duns and castles, and strike nu stroke 
for liberty or honor! I vow a stone 
chapel and two bells of silver to Saint 
Columb Kill, if he will but release me 
out of this bondage before New Year’s 
day!” “ Noble prince,” cried the bard, 
“thou shalt be feasting again in the 
castle of Dundonald before that day, 
if there be truth in man! I have not 
come hither only to gaze on thy face 
and tell thee to despair—no—we fly 
together on next Christmas night: till 
then, dear sons of my heart, be patient 
and discreet, nor let your jailors sus- 
pect that you have aught of new hope 
since my appointment to your charge. 
Blessed Mother! it wrings my heart to 
see the sons of your kingly fathers 
perishing for cold in the dark dungeon 
of their enemies. Here, let me pile 
these faggots on the embers and trim 
our wretched lamp. Dear Saviour! 
that my eyes should ever see Saxon 
fetters on the limbs of my _ heart’s 
children! Alas, alas, I cannot now 
undo them, but while you sit I can 
relieve you somewhat of their weight.” 
While he spoke he renewed the sinking 
fire, and supporting the chains upon 
the footrail of the rude bench, in some 
measure relieved the sitting captives of 
their weight ; then placing himself on 
a low seat at one side, forgot for a time 
the danger and discomforts of his and 
their situation in mutual inquiries and 
fond recollections. 
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At length O’Donnell, recurring to 
the subject nearest his heart, broke in 
on the conversation by demanding— 
“How many days till Christmas ?” 
“ One-and-twenty,” replied Turlogh. 
“And before Christmas we may not 
make the attempt ?” continued O’Don- 
nell. “ Not till then, prince ; for, 
until Christmas, that company of 
halbardiers in whom I have my trust, 
take not the guard of the wall next 
the city, over which I would, with 
God’s and Columb Kill’s permission, 
purpose our escape.” “ Enough,” re- 
plied O'Donnell ; “until then, as well 
as we may, let us forget our hopes and 
fears ; and as thou art to be with us 
every night, let us sleep during the day, 
if watched by any other, and while 
away our hours till morning in thy 
company, with some pleasant occupa- 
tion of making rhymes or story-telling, 
as is the wont, when not employed in 
any! enterprize of moment, at the 
castles of our chieftains and knights. 
Alas, ’tis now four years since Owen 
Ward last sung his verses in my 
father’s honor, to the music of the 
harp, in Ballyshannon hall. Ah, when 
shall I hear again the sweet sound of 
strings, and melody of ladies’ voices ? 
When shall I sit again by the great 
hall fire, wandering in fancy with Finn 
and his old warriors, through enchanted 
castles and over magic seas? When 
shall I stand with the three sons of 
Usnach, holding the castle of the Red 
Branch against Conor Mac Nessa 
and his Ulster legions, with Deirdre by 
my side, still fearlessly bending over 
the chess-table on which she plays 
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against her lover, lest he should catch 
alarm from her desertion of the 
game? Ho! Turlogh, do but tell us 
this story of clan Usnach, without slip 
or blunder, and I will yet make thee bard 
of Tirconnell, if Saint Columb do but 
hear my vow, and grant me life and 
liberty to perform my promise.” “ No- 
ble prince,” said Turlogh, “it hath 
long been my use and occupation to 
be a bard, as well to the clan O’Neill 
as to those of my own name. I will 
tell the tale of clan Usnach, or any 
other that may be most pleasing to 
your noblenesses, without desire of fee 
or hope of reward, beyond doing what 
may please your fathers’ sons in their 
captivity.” “ Thanks, true and faithful 
clansman !” said O'Donnell: “let my 
noble kinsmen name the tale; and do 
thou, while these fagots throw unac- 
customed warmth through our chil. 
chamber, try whether thy skill can 
make us for one night forget that we 
are captives.” “ Let it be the ‘Sons of 
Usnach,’” said Art; “I ever loved to 
hear of the three waves roaring round 
the blue border of Connor's shield.” 
“I would I had my harp here,” said 
Turlogh, “that I might sing the songs 
of Deirdre as they ought to sound 
from the string : but, alas! I had for- 
gotten ; the notes of a harp were 
dangerous to be heard from a prisoner’s 
dungeon; so I shall chant the 
strains as best I may, and abstain from 
singing, lest we should be overheard.” 
So saying, Turlogh drew his seat 
nearer the cheerful blaze now flicker- 
ing on the red hearth-stone, and with 
half-closed eyes began the tale of 


THE DEATH OF THE CHILDREN OF USNACH. 


The nobles of Ulster were feasting 
in? the" house ‘of Felimy, the son of 
Dall, the rymer of king Conor. 
Then was the wife of Felimy busied 
in ‘attendance on* her guests, though 
shortly to become a mother. Cups 
and jests go round, and the house 
resounded with the revel. Sud- 
denly the infant screamed in the 
womb of its mother, and the bitter 
pains of childbirth fell upon her. 
Then arose Cathbad the Druid, and 


prophesied, as she was borne away— 
“ Under thy girdle, O woman, scream- 
ed a woman child, fair-haired, bright- 
eyed, beautiful—a virgin who will 
bring sorrow on Ulster—a birth fatal 
for princes—a child of disaster: let 
her name be Deirdre.” Then sat they 
all in amaze till the infant was brought 
in; and it was a female child; and 
Cathbad looked upon it, and again 
prophesied— 


“Child of sorrow, sin, and shame, 
Deirdre be thy dreaded name ! 
Child of doom! thy fatal charms 
Soon shall work us deadly harms. 
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“Long shall’ Ulster mourn the night 
Gave thine eyes their blasting light— 
Long shall Usnach rue the day 
Showed his sons their fatal ray. 


“Wo, Emania, to thy wall— 
Wo to Ulster’s palace hall— 
Wo to Fergus—wo to Yeon— 
Fourfold wo to Usna’s son! 


“Bitter wo and black dishonour, 
Fall upon the foul clan Connor! 
Good has lost, and evil won her, 
Deirdre be the name upon her.” 


When Cathbad ceased, the nobles 
resent with one voice cried out that 
the child should not live ; but Connor 
would not permit them to slay the 
child, for he believed not the words of 
Cathbad, and he already longed to 
have the infant to himself. So, taking 
the child from Felimy, the king com- 
manded that she should be cared for 
by his own people ; and when the baby 
was nursed, he sent her to be brought 
up in a lonely fort, where she should 
never see man till he might make her 
his own wife. Here Deirdre dwelt 
till she had grown to be the most beau- 
tiful maiden in all Ireland ; and never 
yet had seen a man, save one aged 
and morose tutor. But on a certain 
day in winter, when her tutor was slay- 
ing a calf before the gate of the fort, 
to prepare food for her, she saw a 
raven drinking the blood upon the 
snow. Then said she to her nurse, 
“ Lovely,in truth, were the man marked 
with these colours—body like the snow, 
cheeks like the ruddy blood, and hair 
black as the wing of the raven—ah, 
Lewara, are there such men in the 
world without ?” “Many such,” said 
Lewara, “but the fairest of all is in 


the king’s house—Nuisi, the son of 
Usnach.” “ Alas!” cried Deirdre, “if 


I get not sight of that man I shall 
die!” Then her nurse plotted how 
she should bring Naisi and Deirdre 
together. 

Now, on a certain day, Naisi was 
sitting in the midst of the plain of 
Eman, playing on a harp. Sweet, in 
truth, was the music of the sons of Us- 
nuch. The cattle listening to it, 
milked ever two-thirds more than was 
their wont ; and all pain and sorrow 
failed not to depart from whatsoever 


man or woman heard the strains 
of that melody. Great also was their 
prowess. When each set his back to 
the other, all Connor’s province had 
been unable to overcome them. They 
were fleet as hounds in the chase : 
they slew deer with their speed. 

Now, then, as Naisi sat singing on 
the plain of Eman, he perceived a 
maiden approaching him. She held 
down her head as she came near him, 
but passed without speaking. “ Gentle 
is the damsel who passeth by,” said 
Naisi. Then the maiden looking up, 
replied, “ Damsels may well be gentle 
where there are no youths.” Then Naisi 
knew that it was Deirdre, and great 
dread fell upon him. 
the province is bethrothed to thee, oh 
damsel,” he said. “I love him not,” 
she replied, “he is an aged man; I 
would rather love a youth like thee.” 
“Say not so, oh, damsel,” said Naisi ; 
“the king is a better spouse than the 
king’s servant.” “Thou sayest so,” 
replied Deirdre, “that thou mayest 
avoid me.” Then plucking a rose 
from a briar, she flung the flower 
to him, and said, “Now art thou 
ever disgraced if thou rejectest me.” 
“Depart from me, I pray thee, 
damsel,” said Naisi. “Nay,” replied 
Deirdre, “if thou dost not take me to 
be thy wife, thou art dishonoured before 
all the men of thy country : and this 
I know from my nurse Lewara.” Then 
Naisi said no more ; and Deirdre took 
his harp, and sat beside him, playing 
sweetly. When the men of Ulster 
heard the delightful sound, they 
were enchanted. But the sons of 
Usnach rushed forth, and came run- 
ning to where their brother sat, and 
Deirdre with him.“ Alas,” they cried, 


“The king of 
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“what hast thou done, O brother? Is 
not this the damsel fated to ruin Ul- 
ster?” ‘Ah, me!” said Naisi, ‘‘I am 
disgraced before the men of Erin for 
ever, if I take her not after that which 
she hath done.” Then he told them 
the tale of what had happened. “ Evil 
will come of it,” said the brothers. “I 
care not,” said Naisi, “ I had rather be 
in misfortune than in dishonour. We 
will fly with her to another country. 
There is no country of Erin in which 
we will not have welcome and protec- 
tion.” 

They then took counsel together, and 
for the love they bore to Naisi, resolved 
to accompany him wheresoever he 
might go. So that night they departed, 
taking ‘with them three times fifty men 
of might, and three times filty women, 
and three times fifty greyhounds, and 
three times fifty attendants ; ; and Naisi 
took Deirdre to be his wife. Then 
being pursued by Connor, who was 
greatly enraged at the loss of his be- 
trothed spouse, they wandered hither 
and thither over Erin, in constant dan- 
ger from their enemies, from Esro to 
Benedar, and from Dundelgan to Al- 
main. At length, weary of wandering 
through Erin, they sailed by Ulster 
into the realm of Alba, and made their 
home in the midst of a wild therein. 

Here, when the chase of the moun- 
tain failed them, they fell upon the herds 
and cattle of the men of Alba; and the 
fame of their exploits reaching the ears 
of the king of that country, they were 
received into friendship and allegiance 
by him. But upon a certain day, when 
the king’s steward made a circuit of the 
palace, early in the morning, he saw 
Naisi and Deirdre asleep in their tent. 
Then said he to the king, “O king, 
we have at length found a meet wile 
for you. There is in the bed of Naisi, 
son of Usnach,a woman worthy of the 
sovereign of the west of the world: 
let Naisi be slain, O king, and marry 
thou the maiden thyself.” “ Nay,” said 
the king, “do thou first solicit her in 
private” It is done so. Deirdre in- 
forms Naisi of all this ; and, moreover, 
how the son of Usnach would be put 
forward into danger till he should be 
slain, that the king might wed her 
being left without her husband. “ Away, 
therefore,” she said, “ for if you depart 
not to-night, you will be slain to-mor- 
tow.” Then the sons of Usnach de- 
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parted‘from the palace of the king of 
Alba, and went into a distant island 
of the ocean. 

Upon a certain day, King 
was feasting with his nobles in the 
mansion of Emania, and there was 
sweet music and delight among all 


Conor 


present. And after the bards had 
sung, in delightful measures, their 
branches of kindred and boughs of 
genealogy, King Conor raised his 
royal voice and said: “1 would know 
of you, princes and nobles, whether 


you have ever seen a feast better than 
this, or a mansion better than the man- 
sion of Emania?’ “ We have seen 
none,” they replied. “And again,” 
said Conor, “1 would fain know of you, 
if there be anything whatsoever here 
wanting.” “Nothing,” they replied. 
“Say not so,” said Conor, “1 well 
know what is here wanting ; the pre- 
sence of the three renowned youths, 
the martial lights of the Gael, the three 
noble sons of Usnach, Naisi, Aini, 
and Ardan. Alas, that they should be 
absent from us for the sake of any 
woman in the world! Hard bested 
they are, and outlawed in an island of 
the ocean, fighting with the men of 
the king of Alba. Sons of a king 
indeed they are, and well could they 
defend the sovereignty of Ulster—I 
would that they were with us.” Then 
the nobles replied and said : * Had we 
dared to speak our thoughts, this is 
what we would ourselves have said ; 
and moreover that had we but the 
three sons of Usnach in the country, 
Ulster alone would not be inferior to 


all the rest of Erin: for, men of 
might they are, and lions for valour 
and prowess.” “ Let us then,” said 


Conor, “ dispatch messengers to Alba, 
to the island of Loch Etive, to the fast- 


ness of the clan Usnach, to solicit 
their return.” “ Who can give sufli- 
cient surety of safety to induce the 


sons of Usnach to come into thy king- 
dom?” asked they. “ There are three 
only of all my nobles,” said Conor, 

*on whose gue aranty against my anger, 
the sons of Usnach will trust them- 
selves ; and they are, Fergus, Cuchullan, 
and Conell Carnach: one of these will 
I send upon this message.” 

Then taking Conell Carnach into a 
place apart, Conor asked him what he 
would do if he should send him for the 
sons of Usnach, and that they should 
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come to harm while under his pledge 
of safe conduct. “ Whomsoever I 
might find injuring them,” said Conell 
Carnach, “on him would I straightway 
inflict the bitter pain of death.” “ Then 
can I perceive,” said Conor, “that 
dear to you I myself am not.” A like 
question asked Conor of Cuchullan, 
and of him received a like answer. 
Then called he apart Fergus the son 
of Roy, and in like manner questioned 
him; this said Fergus in answer. 
“ Thine own blood I shed not; but 
whomsoever else I should find doing 
injury to those in my safe conduct him 
would I not permit to live.” 

“Then,” said Conor, “I perceive 
thou lovest me. Go thou to the clan 
Usnach, and bring them to me on 
thy guaranty ; and return thou by the 
way of Dun Barach, but let not the 
sons of Usnach tarry to eat meat with 
any till they come to the feast I shall 
have prepared for their welcome in 
Emania. Give me thy pledge to do 
this.” Then Fergus bound himself by 
solemn vow to do the king’s com- 
mands, and so returning together, they 
joined the other nobles and bore away 
that night in feasting and delight. 
The king, however, called Barach, the 
son of Cainti, into a place apart, and 
asked him had he a feast prepared at 
his mansion? “I have a feast pre- 
pared in Dun Barach,” said Barach, 
“to which thou and thy nobles are 
ever welcome.” “Let not Fergus 
then depart from thy mansion,” said 
Conor, “without partaking of that 
feast on his return from Alba.” “ He 
shall feast with me for three days,” 
replied Barach, “for we are brothers 
of the Red Branch, and he is under 
vow not to refuse my hospitality.” 
Next morning Fergus, with his two 
sons, Buini Borb, and Illan Finn, and 
Callon the shield-bearer, beating his 
shield, departed from Emania for plea- 
sant Alba. They sailed across the 
sea until they came to Loch Etive, to 
the island of the sons of Usnach. 
Here dwelt the clan Usnach in green 
hunting booths along the shore. And 
Deirdre and Naisi sat together in 
their tent, and Conor’s polished chess- 
board between them, and they played 
at chess. Now when Fergus came 
into the harbour, he sent forth the loud 
cry of a mighty man of chase. And 
Naisi hearing the ery, said, “I hear 


the call of a man of Erin.” “ That 
was not the call of a man of Erin,” 
replied Deirdre, “but the call of a man 
of Alba.” Then again Fergus shouted 
a second time : “ That was surely the 
cry of a man of Erin,” said Naisi. 
“ Nay, ‘twas not, indeed :” replied 
Deirdre, let us play on.” Then, again, 
Fergus shouted a third time, and 
Naisi knew that is was the cry of 
Fergus, and he said, “If the son of 
Roy be in existence, I hear his hunt- 
ing shout from the loch: go forth 
Ardan, my brother, and give our kins- 
man welcome.” Alas ;” said Deirdre, 
“T knew the call of Fergus from the 
first.” “ Why didst thou then conceal 
it, my queen?” said Naisi. Then 
Deirdre answered, “ Last night I had 
a dream. Three birds came to us 
from the plains of Emania, having 
each a drop of honey in its beak ; and 
they departed from us, having each a 
drop of our blood in place of the drop 
of honey.” “ And how dost thou read 
that dream, O princess?” said Naisi. 
“ That Fergus cometh with false mes- 
sages of peace from Conor,” she replied, 
“for sweeter is not honey than the mes- 
sage of peace of the false man.” “ Nay, 
think not so,” said Naisi; “ Fergus 
is long in the port: go Ardan, meet 
him quickly, and guide him to our 
tent.”. Then Ardan went and wel- 
comed Fergus, and embraced him and 
his sons, and kissed them and de- 
manded of them the news from Erin. 
Then they told him, and thereafter 
came to the tent of Naisi, where he 
and Ainli, and Deirdre were together. 
Then with many kisses to Fergus and 
his sons, they asked what news from 
Erin. “Good news,” said Fergus, 
“Conor hath sent us to be your war- 
ranty of safe-conduct, if you will 
return to Emania.” “There is no 
need for them to go thither,” said 
Deirdre, “greater is their own sway 
in Alba than the sway of Conor 
in Erin.” “ To be in one’s native land 
is better than all else,” said Fergus, 
“for of little worth are power or pros- 
perity to a man if he seeth not each 
day the land that gave him birth.” 
“True, it is,” said Naisi, “dearer to 
me is Erin than Alba, though in Alba 
I should enjoy more fortunate estate 
than in Erin.” “ Put your trust in 
me,” said Fergus, “ I pledge myself for 
your safe-conduct.” “ Let us go then,” 
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said Naisi, “ we will go under Fergus’s 
safe conduct to our native land.” 

They whiled away that night until 
the dawning of next day; then went 
they down to their ships and set sail 
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across the sea. And Deirdre looked 
back upon the land of Alba, and as it 
sunk over the waters, raised the 
mournful song of her farewell. 


Farewell to fair Alba, high house of the sun, 


Farewell to the mountain, 


the cliff, and the dun ; 


Dun Sweeny adieu! for my love cannot stay, 
And tarry I may not when love cries away. 


Glen Vashan! Glen Vashan! where roe bucks run free, 
Where my love used to feast on the red deer with me, 
Where, rocked on thy waters while stormy winds blew, 
My love used to slumber, Glen Vashan ! adieu! 


Glendaro! Glendaro! where birchen boughs weep 
Honey dew at high noon o’er the nightingale’s sleep, 
Where my love used to lead me to hear the cuckoo 
*Mong the high hazel bushes, Glendaro ! adieu ! 


Glen Urchy! Glen Urchy! where loudly and long 
My love used to wake up the woods with his song, 
While the son of the rock, from the depths of the dell, 
Laughed sweetly in answer, Glen Urchy! farewell! 


Glen Etive! Glen Etive! where dappled does roam, 
Where I leave the green sheeling I first called a home ; 
Where with me and my true love delighted to dwell 
The sun made his mansion—Glen Etive! farewell! 


Farewell to Inch Draynach, adieu to the roar 
Of blue billows bursting in light on the shore ; 
Dun Fiagh! farewell, for my love cannot stay, 
And tarry I may not when love cries away. 


By this they had reached the port 
of Dun Barach ; and Barach himself 
meeting them upon the shore, wel- 
comed Fergus and his sons, and the 
sons of Usnach, and} Deirdre also, 
with kisses eager and affectionate. 
Then Barach said to Fergus—* Tarry, 
and partake of my feast; for I will 
not let thee part from me for three 
days without breaking thy vow of 
brotherhood and hospitality.” When 
Fergus heard this, he became crimson 
red, for anger, from head to foot, and 
thus he said—* Thou hast done ill, O 
Barach, to ask me to thy feast, know- 
ing, as thou dost, that 1 am bounden 
tv Conor not to let the sons of Us- 
nach, who are under my safe-conduct, 
tarry night or day for entertainment 
from another, till they reach Emania, 
where he hath his banquet prepared to 
welcome them.” “I care not,” said 
Barach, “1 lay thee under the ban of 
our order if thou rejectest my hospi- 





tality.” Then Fergus asked of Naisi 
what he should do? and Deirdre an- 
swered—* Thou must either forsake 
Barach or the sons of Usnach: it 
were truly more meet to forsake thy 
feast than thy friends who are under 
thy protection.” “ Neither Barach nor 
the sons of Usnach will I forsake,” 
said Fergus ; “for I will remain with 
Barach, and my two sons, Illan Finn 
and red Buini Borb, shall be your 
escort and pledge of safe-conduct, in 
my stead, to Emania.” ‘“ We care 
not fur thy safe conduct,” said Naisi ; 
“our own hands have ever been our 
pledge of protection ;” and he departed 
from Fergus in great wrath; and 
Ardan, and Ainli, and Deirdre, and 
the two sons of Fergus followed him, 
and they left Fergus sad and gloomy 
behind them. 

Then said Deirdre—“I would 
counsel that we go to the isle of Rath- 
lin, and abide there till Fergus shall 
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be free to accompany us; for I fear 
this safe-conduct will not long protect 


us.” Then did Naisi and the sons of 


Fergus reproach her, and they said 
they would not take that counsel, but 
go forward to Emania even as they 
were. “ Alas!” said Deirdre ; “ would 
that I had never left the long-grassed 
Alba!” But when they had come to 
Fineairn wateh-tower, on the mountain 
of Fuadh, Naisi perceived that Deirdre 
did not accompany them, for sleep 
had fallen upon her ; and on returning 
he found her in a deep slumber in the 
valley ; and when she was awakened, 
she arose in grief and fear. “ Alas!” 
she said, “I dread treachery: I had a 
dream, and in my vision I beheld Ilan 
Finn fighting for us, and Buini Borb 
idle, and his head on Buini Borb, and 
Ilan Finn’s trunk headless.” “ Thy 
lips are lovely, but thy prophesy, 
nought save evil,” said Naisi. “Let 

the vengeance of thy lips fall on the 
stranger. I fear not treachery. Let 
us on.” And so they went on till they 
came to Ardsallagh ; and then Deirdre 
said to Naisi—*I see a cloud over 
Emania, and it is a cloud of blood. I 
counsel you, O sons of Usnach, go not 
to Emania without Fergus ; but let us 
go to Dundalgan, to our cousin 
Cuchullan, till Fergus shall have ful- 
filled his obligation to Barach.” “I 
fear not,” said Naisi ; “let us proceed.” 
Then again Dierdre cried —“O! 
Naisi, look at the cloud over Emania 

it is a cloud of blood ; gore drops fall 
from its red edges. Ah me! go not 
to Emania tonight ; let us go to Dun- 
dalzan—let us take shelter with Cuch- 
ullan.”” “I fear not,” said Naisi; “ I 
will not hear thy counsel ; let us pro- 
ceed.” “ Grandson of Roy,” said 
Deirdre, “ seldom have we not been of 
one accord before—I and thou, Naisi! 
This had not been so that day when 
Lewara led me to your seat upon the 
plain of Emania.” “1 fear not,” said 
Naisi; “let us on!” “Sons of Usnach,” 
again said Deirdre, “ 1 have a signal 
by which to know if Conor designs 
treachery against us. If we be ad- 
mitted into the mansions of Emania 
Conor designs not harm towards us ; 
if we be lodged apart, in the mansion 
of the Red Branch, then doth Conor 
surely meditate us evil.” By this they 
were arrived before the gates of Ema- 
nia. Then Naisi knocked at the gate, 
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and the door-keeper demanded who 
was without? “Clan Usnach and 
Deirdre,” replied Naisi. Then were 
they conducted towards the house of 
the Red Branch, by Conor’s orders. 
“’Twere better to take my counsel 
even yet,” said Deirdre, “for evil is 
surely nuw designed for us.” “We 
will not do so,” said Illan Finn, the 
son of Fergus; “cowardliness hath 
never been known of the sons of my 
father. I and Buini Borb shall go 
with you to the Red Branch.” Then 
moved they on to the house and en- 
tered it; and attendants brought them 
rich viands and sweet wines, until all 
were satisfied and cheerful, save only 
Deirdre and the sons of Usnach; for 
they partook not of much food or 
drink, being weary from their journey, 
and in dread of their lives. Then 
said Naisi, “bring hither the chess- 
board, that we may play ;” and he and 
Deirdre played upon the polished 
chessboard. 

And now when Conor knew that 
Deirdre was in the Red Branch, he 
could not rest at the feast, but said— 
“ Whom shall I find that will do my 
errand to the Red Branch, to tell me 
whether her beanty lives upon Deirdre; 
for, if her own face and figure live 
upon her, there is not in the world a 
woman more beautiful than she.” 
Then said Lewara, the nurse, “I will 
do thine errand.” For she dearly 
loved both Naisi and Deirdre, whom 
she, at first, had brought together. 
Then Lewara, coming to the Red 
Branch, found Naisi and Deirdre with 
the polished board between them, play- 
ing at chess ; and she gave them kisses 
eager and uffectionate, and said, “ Alas! 
my children, you do not well to spend 
your time in games and _ pleasure, 
while Conor cannot rest for the 
thoughts of the treachery he designs 
you. Wo is me, this night will “be 
a black night for "the clan Usnach, if 
ye bar not fast your doors and win- 
dows, and fight not courageously O 
sons ‘of Fergus, and manfully defend 
your charge till Fergus himse If cometh.” 
Then shed she bitter tears, and return- 
ed to the mansion of Emania; and 
Conor asked what tidings. “ Tidings 
of good and of evil,” replied Lewara ; 
“and my good tidings are, that the 
sons of Usnach are three of the most 
valiant and noble ; of the most excel- 
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lent form and aspect of all the men in 
the world ; and that, with their help, 
thou mayest henceforth sway all Erin 
if thou wilt; and my evil tidings are, 
that she, who at her departure from 
Erin was the fairest of women, is now 
bereft of her own form and aspect, 
and is lovely and desirable no longer.” 
Then Conor’s wrath and jealousy 
abated, and he went on feasting until 
asecond time he thought of Deirdre, 
and he said, “whom shall I find to 
bring me true tidings from the Red 
Branch ? is there any here will do my 
errand truly?” Then none of the 
nobles answered ; for they feared 
to abet the king, in violating the 
pledge of Fergus, as they dreaded 
he now meditated to do. Then said 
Conor to one of his people, “ knowest 
thou who slew thy father, O, Tren- 
dorn?” “ Naisi Mac Usnach slew my 
father, and my three brothers,” replied 
Trendorn. “Go thy way, then,” said 
Conor, “and bring me true tidings of 
Deirdre, whether her beauty still live 
upon her ; for, if it doth, there is not 
on the ridge of earth a woman lovelier 
than she.” Then Trendorn went to 
the Red Branch, and found one win- 
dow unfastened, and looked through it, 
and saw Naisi and Deirdre within, aud 
the polished board between them, and 
they playing. And Deirdre said to 
Naisi, “I see one looking at us 
through the window.” Then Naisi 
flung the chessman he held in his 
hand, at the spy, and dashed his eye 
out of the head of Trendorn. And 
Trendorn went to Conor, and _ told 
him, and Conor cried aloud, “ This 
man who hath maimed my servant 
would himself be king!” Then asked 
he, what tidings of Deirdre? “ Such 
beauty liveth upon her,” said Tren- 
dorn, “that there is not, on the ridge 
of earth a woman so beautiful.” As 
Conor heard this his jealousy and 
hatred were renewed, and he rose 
from the table in great wrath, and 
cried that the sons of Usnach had 
sought to slay his servant, and called 
upon his people to go and assault the 
Red Branch, and bring them forth, 
that they might be punished. 

Then came the troops of Ulster to 
the Red Branch, and sent forth three 
dreadful shouts about it, and set fire 
and flames to the doors and windows. 
And the sons of Usnach, when they 
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heard the shouts, demanded who were 
without. “Conor and Ulster,” cried 
the troops, and shouted fearfully. 
“ Villains,” cried [lan Finn, “ would 
ye break my father’s pledge ?” 
“ Ravishers and villains,” cried Conor, 
“would ye abet the seducer of my 
wife?” “ Ah me,” said Deirdre, “ we 
are betrayed, and Fergus is a traitor.” 
“If Fergus hath betrayed you,” said Red 
Buini Borb, “ yet will not I betray 
you ;” and he threw open the gates, 
and went forth with his men, and slew 
thrice fifty men of might abroad, and 
made dreadful confusion among 
the troops. Then Conor demanded 
who made that havock of his people, 
and Buini answered, “1, Red Buini 
Borb, the son of Fergus.” “ Hold thy 
hand,” said Conor, “and I will bestow 
upon thee the territory of Slieve 
Fuadh.” Then Buini Borb held back 
his hand from the carnage, and 
demanded, “ Wilt thou aught else ?” 
“1 will make thee mine own prime 
councillor,” replied Conor ; and Buini 
Borb desisted from the slaughter, and 
went his way. But his territory was 
made that night a desert ; and it is 
called Dalwhinny to this day, a wild 
moor on the mountains, of Fuadh. 
When Deirdre saw that Buini Borb 
had deserted them, she said, “ Traitor 
father, traitor son: well knew_I that 
Fergus was a traitor!” “If Fergus 
was a traitor,” said Illan Fino, “ yet 
will not I be a traitor: while liveth this 
small straight sword in my hand, [ 
will not forsake the sons of Usnach !” 
Then Ilan Finn went forth with his 
men and they made three swift on- 
slaughts round about the mansion, 
and slew thrice an hundred men of 
might abroad, and came in again 
where Naisi sat playing at chess with 
his brother Ainli, for the sons of Us- 
nach would not let their calm hearts 
be troubled by that alarm. Then 
taking torches, Illan Finn and his men 
went forth a second time, and slew 
their men of might abroad, and drove 
the bearers of the flame and fire 
from around the mansion. Then it 
was that Conor cried, “ Where is my 
own son Fiara Finn?” “I am here 
my king,” cried Fiara. “ As I live,” 
said Conor, “it was on the same night 
that thou and Illan Finn were born : 
go then and do battle with him man- 
fully. And as he is clad in his father’s 
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arms, clothe thou thyself in mine. 
Take Ocean, Flight, and Victory—my 
shield, my spear, and my claymore, 
and do good battle for your father 
with this son of Fergus.” Fiara then 
arrayed himself in his father’s noble 
and bright armour, and went to the 
Red Branch, and did good battle with 
Illan Finn, They fought a fair fight, 
stout and manly, bitter and bloody, 
savage and hot, and vehement, and 
terrible, till Illan Finn beat down 
Fiara, so that he forced him to crouch 
beneath the shelter of his shield. Then 
the waves round the blue rim of Ocean 
roared, for it was the nature of 
Conor’s shield that it ever resounded as 
with the noise of stormy waves when 
he who bore it was in danger. And 
the three chief seas of Erin roared 
with all their waves responsive to the 
shout of Ocean. The wave of Tuath, 
and the wave of Cliona, and the fishy- 
streaming wave of Inver-Rory roared 
around Erin for the danger of Fiara. 
Conall Carnach sitting on the rock of 
Dunseverick heard the tumult from 
Loch Rory and the sea, and taking his 
arms and calling his men of might, 
came towards Emania, where he knew 
that Conor, his sovereign, was in peril. 
There, on the open field before the 
mansion of Red Branch, he found 
Fiara Finn sore pressed by his adver- 
sary, and, coming behind him, he thrust 
his sword through the heart of Illan 
Finn, whom he knew not, for he had 
not yet beheld his face. “ Who hath 
ierced me at my back ?” asked Illaw 
Finn, “when he might have had fair 
battle, face to face, had he sought it ” 
“Nay, rather, who art thou?” said 
Conall. “TIllan, the son of Fergus,” re- 
plied Illan Finn; “and art thou Conall 
Carnach ?— Alas, it is even so. Evil is 
the deed thou hast done, Conall, to 
slay me while defending the clan 
Usnach, who are inthe Red Branch 
under my father’s pledge of safe-con- 
duct from Alba.” “ By my hand of 
valour,” cried Conall, “ this shall not be 
unavenged,” and he struck Fiara Finn a 
sharp stroke where he stood, and 
lopped away his head from his body, 
and went thenes in great wrath and 


sorrow. The weakness of death then 
fell darkly upon Ilan, and he threw 
his arms into the mansion, and called 
to Naisi to fight manfully, and expired. 

And now the men of Ulster came 


again to assault the Red Branch, and 
to set fire and faggots to the doors. 
Then forth came Ardan and his men 
and put out the fires, and slew three 
hundred men of might abroad, and 
scattered the troops. And Ainli, with 
his men, went forth the other third of 
the night, and slew six hundred abroad, 
and made sore havoc of Conor's peo- 
ple. Naisi himself came forth with 
his men the last third of the night, 
and ere day dawn had slain two 
hundred and driven all the troops from 
around the mansion. And at dawn, 
Conor brought all the men of Ulster, 
and he and the clan Usnach, with 
their men, joined battle on the plain 
and fought a fierce fight till broad day. 
And the battle went against the men 
of Ulster; and till the sands of the 
sea, the leaves of the forest, the dew- 
drops of the meadow, or the stars of 
heaven be counted, it is not possible 
to tell the number of heads, and hands, 
and lopped limbs of heroes, that then 
lay bare and red from the hands of 
Naisi aud his brothers and their people 
on that plain. Then Naisi came 
again into the Red Branch to Deirdre, 
and she encouraged him and said: 
“ We will yet escape : fight manfully 
and fear not.” Then the sons of Us- 
nach made ‘a phalanx of their shields, 
and spread the links of their joined 
bucklers around Deirdre, and boundian 
forth like three eagles, swept down 
upon the troops of Conor, making sore 
havoc of his people in that onslaught. 
Now when Cuthbad the Druid, saw 
that the sons of Usnach were bent on 
the destruction of Conor himself, he 
had recourse to his acts of magic ; and 
he cast an enchantment over them, 
so that their arms fell from their hands, 
and they were taken by the men of 
Ulster, for the spell was like a sea of 
thick gums about them, and their 
limbs were clogged in it that they 
could not move. 

Then was there no man in the host 
of Ulster, that could be found who 
would put the sons of Usnach to 
death, so loved were they of the 
people and nobles. But, in the house 
of Conor was one called Maini 


Rough Hand, son of the king of 
Lochlin ; and Naisi had slain his 
father and two brothers ; and he under- 
took to be their executioner. So the 
sons of Usnach were there slain ; and 
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the men of Ulster, when they beheld 
their death, sent forth three heavy 
shouts of sorrow and _ lamentation. 
Then Deirdre fell down beside their 
bodies, wailing and weeping, and she 
tore her hairand garments, and bestowed 
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kisses on their lifeless lips, and bitterly 
bemoaned them. And a grave was 
opened for them, and Deirdre, standing 
by it, with her hair dishevelled, and 
shedding tears abundantly, chanted 
their funeral song. 


The lions of the hill are gone, 

And I am left alone—alone— 

Dig the grave both wide and deep, 
For I am sick, and fain would sleep. 


The falcons of the wood are flown, 
And I am left alone—alone— 
Dig the grave both deep and wide, 
And let us slumber side by side. 


The dragons of the rock are sleeping 
Sleep that wakes not for our weeping, 
Dig the grave, and make it ready, 
Lay me on my true love’s body ! 


Lay their spears and bucklers bright 
sy the warrior’s sides aright ; 

Many a day the three before me 

On their linked bucklers bore me. 


Lay upon the low grave floor 

*Neath each head, the blue claymore ; 
Many a time the noble three 
Reddened these blue blades for me. 


Lay the collars, as is meet, 

Of their greyhounds at their feet, 
Many a time for me have they 
Brought the tall red deer to bay. 


In the falcon’s jesses throw, 

Hook and arrow, line and bow ; 
Never again, by stream or plain, 
Shall the gentle woodsmen go! 


Sweet companions ye were ever, 
Harsh to me, your sister, never, 
Woods and wilds and misty vallies 
Were with you as good’s a palace. 


Oh! to hear my true love singing 

Sweet as sound of trumpets ringing ! 
Like the sway of ocean swelling 

Rolled his deep voice round our dwelling. 


Oh! to hear the echoes pealing 


Round our green and fairy sheeling, 
When the three with soaring chorus, 


Passed the silent sky-lark o’er us! 
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Echo now, sleep, morn and even— 
Lark, alone enchant the heaven! 
Ardan’s lips are scant of breath, 
Naisi’s tongue is cold in death. 


Stag, exult on glen and mountain, 
Salmon, leap from loch to fountain, 

Hosen, t in the free air warm ye— 
Usnach’s sons no more will harm ye! 


Erin’s stay no more you are, 

Rulers of the ridge of war! 

Never more "twill be your fate 

To keep the beam of battle straight. 


Wo is me! by fraud and wrong 
Traitors false, and tyrants strong, 

Fell clan Usnac th, bought and sold, 
For Barach’s feast and Conor's s gold ! 


Wo to Eman roof and wall! 

Wo to Red Branch, hearth and hall ! 
Tenfold wo and black dishonor 

To the foul and false clan Conor! 


Dig the grave both wide and deep— 
Sick I am, and fain would sleep ! 
Dig the grave, and make it ready— 
Lay me on my true-love’s body ! 


Whereupon Deirdre fell down and ex- 
pired besidethe grave. And they laid her 
in the grave with the sons of Usnach, 
and piled their cairn, and their names 
were written on the stone above them. 
Then fell the curse upon clan Conor ; 


“ Had I been Fergus,” said an 
O'Neill, when Turlogh concluded, “ 
would never have deserted my ans 
for Barach’s banquet.” “ Ah,” said 


Turlogh, “thou takest no thought of 


the strange usages of different times 
and nations. I might readily have 
made Barach detain Fergus, by claim- 
ing his aid in some expedition against 
an enemy, undertaken for that purpose, 
and impossible to be avoided by a 
friend and brother in arms; or I might 
have detained Fergus on an assembly 


at Dun Barach, of his order, whereof 


he was a high dignitary, and being so, 
could not refuse attendance; or I 
might have invented any more likely 
excuse that I had thought fit: but 
what I have told you is according to 
the ancient account, which hath never 
been varied during many hundred 


for Fergus, the son of Roy, slew 
Conor, and burned Emania and the Red 
Branch to the ground, and no man 
hath inhabited them from that day to 
this. So ends the history of the three 
sons of Usnach. 


years of constant tradition, and which 
hath delighted more princes, and 
nobles, and honourable audiences than 
any other story of Milesian times ; and 
this obligation of hospitality, although 

it be not now practised, yet hath its 
old existence never been doubted by 
any bard or story-teller of ancient or 
modern day. ‘Truly it was a strange 
and ungracious observance to detain a 
man against his will, and already angry 
with his host, at a banquet which 
neither could enjoy while that anger 
of the guest continued ; and, doubt- 
less, Fergus was in high wrath all the 
time of his reluctant stay at Dun 
Barach : yet such is the tale our ances- 
tors have told us, and it becomes not 
us to alter or corrupt it.” “ Neither 
can I understand,” said Henry, “ how 
it was that the nobles of Ulster, 
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who had such love to the sons of 
Usnach, could permit Conor, on a pre- 
tence so trifling as the maiming of his 
servant, to violate both his own pledge 
and that of Fergus, by slaying their 
friends and fellow-nobles before their 
faces, without either remonstrance or 
resistance.” “Such is the history as 
we have heard it,” said Turlogh, “ the 
power of the king was supreme; the 
nobles were at a distance from their 
own provinces and troops; and _ all- 
the violence committed was done by 
the army of the enraged monarch.” 

“ Again,” said Henry; but he was 
interrupted by Art—* What matter, 
brother, how the thing was brought 
about, so that the generosity, and 
valour, and fortitude, and true love 
which make the true delight of the 
tale be not hindered in their operation 
and display ? With the clang of the 
magic shield ringing in my ears, and 
the picture of the brother’s heroic com- 
posure and the damsel’s serene con- 
staney before my eyes, I can think of 
nothing but noble deeds and generous 
affections: my eyes are dazzled with 
the glorious flashing of swords and 
battle-axes ; my ears drink in the 
exulting din of battered armour, while 
my heart melts within me for pity and 
compassion, and sweet thouglits of those 
who love me, and who would do and 
suffer as much for my sake in a like 


extremity.” “Far different thoughts 


have been mine,” said O’ Donnell, with- 
drawing his eyes from an intense con- 
templation of some scene in the vacanev 
before him, “not that my breast hath 
not been stirred with many and strong 
emotions of indignation, sympathy, or 
tender remembrance ; but truth to tell, 
I have thought far less of private 
wrong, or personal affections, than of 
my country’s miserable condition which 
hath ever been caused and continued 
by even such feuds and _ tyrannies 
among ourselves, as those related to us 
by Turlogh. And I think, with my 
cousin Art in this, that it matters little 
for the nature of those small hinges 
whereon the mechanical operation of 
the story turns, so that we be not pre- 
vented from seeing clearly the chief 
truth that the tale at large teacheth. 
Here, behold what strife and weakness 
arose for Ulster, from making private 
wrongs and jealousies the causes of 
public commotion : behold the nobles 
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disgusted with the king, the king sacri- 
ficing the best and bravest of his own 
subjects ; and, in the end, inviting, 
by the weakness he had himself oc- 
casioned, the invasion of another po- 
tentate, and the final subjection of his 
own people to the rule of strangers. 
Alas, it hath been ever thus; and 
Conors, and Dermots, and Teige 
Caoluisees have never been wanting 
to perpetuate the curse of division and 
weakness. In God’s name, my cousins, 
let not the old quarrels of our houses, 
hinder our hearty union now! If 
injury be done by either to the other, 
let the brehon settle who is the offen- 
der, and who the sufferer, while we 
employ our common arms in uphold- 
ing the means and power of reparation 
in both. What though Hugh Calvagh, 
my own near kinsman, was robbed of wife 
and lands, by your father, Shane ? think 
you I have better chance of recover- 
ing my right from Elizabeth, than from 
you? No; let us first join in keeping 
the country, and let us settle its divi- 
sion after. Before God, and Columb 
Kill, it is my firm belief that we are 
strong enough, if united, to hold the 
three provinces against the world! 
Where could the Claneboys, and men 
of O’Nelan, and the Fews, most rea- 
dily muster on the other side of Black- 
water 2”. “ We would join you,” 
replied Art, “with Claneboy, “any- 
where, either in Turlogh Lynach’s 
country, or O’Cahan’s ; the fort newly 
built on the Blackwater, would check 
our march south of Loch Neagh.” 
“ At Tulloghoge, then, be it ;” said 
Hugh, “ we will draw down our forces 
by the earl’s country, and assault the 
fort together ; then raise the Mac 
Kennas and Mae Mahons, drive the 
Bagnalls into Newry, and narrow the 
northern pale to Eash Oriall ; by my 
father’s bones, a ‘fair exploit! The 
earl would, beyond doubt, join us, for 
he hateth Bagnall, as well on his 
sister’s account, whom the marshall 
hath married against his will, as from 
his close and dangerous neighbourhood 
to Dungannon. Ha! we will have 
another blow for land and liberty, 
before we see the strangers stable 
their steeds in our castle halls, 
and send their ploughs through our 
raths and hunting grounds! Bagnall 
and Clifford, Bingham and Fitzwil- 
liam, ye shall yet rue the day you first 
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saw Irish land! Ho! Art and 
Henry, let us go and fix the levies.” 
He rose, unconscious of his captivity, 
as if to take his seat at a council 
table ; but the fetter again checked 
him, and he again sat down with a 
bitter sigh. “I had forgotten,” he 
cried, “while meditating English over- 
throw, that I am still a captive in the 
chains of England. Yet, why repine ? 
Let me rather thank Heaven that hath 
sent thee, Tarlogh, to lighten my 
captivity and give me these dreams 
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of glory which are so sweet while 
they last, that I would freely suffer 
ten such awakings for the forgetful- 
ness of one such hour as this thou 
hast afforded me.” “ Praise be to Him 
who hath given me the power,” re- 
plied Turlogh : “with his permission 
= shall yet enjoy many such hours. 

eanwhile, ’tis time for you, my noble 
masters, to retire for the night, our 
voices, heard longer, excite the appre- 
hensions of the guard.” 
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THE DOWNSHIRE MEETING. 


On the 30th of last October, the town 
of Hillsborough presented an extra- 
ordinary, and, to the moralist and the 
politician, a singularly interesting spec- 
tacle. From a remote, and as respects 
space, an inconsiderable section of an 
island with regard to which it has 
become the fashion to argue, as if it 
were exclusively Popish—there were 
collected together fifty thousand Pro- 
testants capable of bearing arms—* 
men assembled together for the ex- 
press purpose of manifesting their 
attachment to the Protestant institu- 
tions of the country, and the Pro- 
testant religion of their hearts. And 
this attachment they have declared 
with a voice too distinct to be misun- 
derstood, and too loud to be disre- 
garded. This vast assemblage con- 
vened, in a legal and constitutional 
manner, to exercise the most ancient 
and undoubted right of British sub. 
jects—conducted themselves with the 
utmost regularity and decorum. The 
loyal and independent yeomen of 
Ulster were, upon this occasion, fairly 
represented. Uniting with a deep 
respect for the law, a firm determi- 
nation to maintain those rights which 
compacts, as least as ancient and as 
sacred as the law had guaranteed to 
them—the men assembled at Hills- 
borough manifested that steady and 
yet temperate spirit of resolution— 
which distinguishes the deportment of 
freemen, alike from the licentious 
unruliness of the democrat and the 
slavish obsequiousness of the serf. No 
violence disgraced the sacred cause in 
which they were assembled—no intem- 
perance, either of language or of con- 
duct, cast suspicion upon their firm- 
ness or their motives. All was peace- 
able, orderly, and determined—the 
aristocracy and the gentry taking the 
lead in the proceedings, and the people 


uniting with their natural protectors 
and advisers. These were the cha- 
racteristics of the great Downshire 
meeting—characteristics which but sel- 
dom distinguish popular assemblages 
in Ireland. Indeed we question if a 
multitude of the same numbers—and 
the same character—evincing the same 
manly _— and exhibiting the same 
peaceable demeanour, could have been 
convened in any district of any country 
under heaven except in the Protestant 
and the Bible-reading province of 
Ulster—whether such an assemblage 
could have been composed of any 
other class of yeomanry in the world 
than the much-calumniated and much- 
injured orangemen of the North. 

It is useless for any party to deny 
that this meeting has been an im- 
portant one—the bare fact of 75,000 
persons being assembled together, is 
entitled to some consideration; but 
when we throw into the scale the 
moral as well us the physical strength 
of those who composed this assem- 
blage, when we remember that among 
these 75,000 persons we reckon some 
of the first aristocracy of the land— 
and almost all the landed proprietors 
of the county in which the meeting 
was convened—while the remainder 
was made up of shrewd, intelligent, 
and thinking men, who have educa- 
tion and knowledge sufficient to enable 
them to distinguish principles and 
judge of measures—and whose prover- 
bial character it is that they think for 
themselves—great as is the importance 
of the meeting, from its numerical 
strength—that importance is incalcu- 
lably increased by the character of 
the elements of which it was com- 
posed ; and no man, be his political 
opinions or his political prejudices 
what they may, can pretend to assert 
that the sentiments of this great and 


* Notwithstanding the misrepresentations, or rather attempted misrepresentations 
of that portion of the press, whose only business seems to be to lye—it is now an 
acknowledged fact that 70,000 persons were present—we are not going surely beyond 
the legitimate rule of calculation in supposing that two-thirds of this number were 
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influential assemblage, are not entitled 
at least to consideration and respect. 
The first thing that must strike 
every candid and reflecting mind, is 
the conviction that this immense mul- 
titude was not collected without a 
cause ; it was something beyond the 
mere desire of assembling together, 
that brought 75,000 persons from their 
occupations and their homes; it was 
no light or imaginary grievance that 
eould have moved this immense mass 
of human beings ; composed not of 
that class in society who, having no 
object in tranquillity, desire restless- 
ness for its own sake, but of a class 
who are perhaps, of all others, the 
least naturally disposed to political 
excitement—an independent and indus- 
trious yeomanry. Individuals, in the 
upper ranks may have something to gain, 
those in the lower ranks have nothing 
to lose by agitation ; but the middling 
class of farmers—the men who, after 
all, are the true support of a country’s 
power, and the sinews of,her might—are 
very differently circumstanced. There 
is no motive of ambition to lure them 
from the peaceful occupations of their 
industry—there is much to restrain 
them from joiniag in political move- 
ments; from their habits, staid and 
quiet men, they are not disposed to 
the tumults of popular assemblages. 
Nothing but the sense of danger, the 
tremendous consciousness that their 
religion and their liberties were as- 
sailed, could have prompted the entire 
yeomanry of a county to rise up as one 
man, to furego fora time the peaceful ha- 
bitude of their lives, and display them- 
selvesin the imposing atiitude offreemen 
determined to risk all for freedom—of 
Protestants, resolved to uphold, at any 
cost, their religion. The liberals tell 
us that the Irish Protestants have no 
grievance to complain of—that there 
is no pressure upon them; we ask, 
then, what was it that created the 
Downshire meeting ? It was not the 
requisition—but, again, the requisition 
is evidence that all is not right. Is it 
to be supposed that the aoe 
and the gentry of the county, of all 
modifications of political creed, from 
the high Tory Lord Roden, to the 
liberal Marquises of Downshire and 
Donegal, would have unanimously 
agreed to take upon themselves the re- 
sponsibility of assembling its inhabi- 
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tants, unless they felt that such a 
measure was not only justified, but 
rendered necessary by the crisis ? But 
we repeat it was not the requisition 
that produced the meeting—no! it was 
the pressure that is acting on the 
humbler ranks of Protestants in Ire- 
land ; it was the feeling abroad among 
the people that the Protestant religion 
is to be destroyed—and they do not 
know the yeomanry of the North, whe 
are not assured that Lords London- 
derry and Downshire, and all the in- 
fluence of the gentry and the aristo- 
cracy combined, never could have 
brought together the one-tenth of 
those who were assembled at Hillsbo- 
rough, if the conviction had not 
previously been brought home to every 
man’s fire-side, that the time was come 
when the Protestants of Ireland must 
seek protection in themselves. 

The truth is, that it was the feeling 
of the people that forced on the re- 
quisitionists. Long before the arrange- 
ments for the meeting were formed, or 
a single signature attached to the re- 
quisition—the middling classes, with 
that shrewdness which distinguishes 
the farmers of the North, were unani- 
mously convinced of the necessity of 
a county meeting, and _ looked 
anxiously to their natural leaders 
to begin. Every man felt, within his 
own breast, sentiments that he desired 
to record—he heard in the conversa- 
tion of those around him the expres- 
sion of the same feelings that were 
hisown, The gentry but gave the 
inhabitants of the country, an oppor- 
tunity of expressing the opinions and 
the sentiments that they entertained ; 
and we do not hesitate to say, that 
however well inclined they might be 
to convene the meeting—the truth is, 
that they had no other course left if 
they desired to maintain their influence 
with their respective tenantries. Such 
was the feeling of the people, that 
the gentry must either have complied 
with the wishes, indeed we may say 
the demands, of those around them, or 
forfeited, and that for ever, that esteem 
and confidence which they now so 
fully possess. Had the landholders of 
Down acted a different part from what 
they did, the affections of the people 
would have been alienated—that reci- 
procity of confidence which now sub- 
sists between the landlord and tenant 
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would have been destroyed—that na- 
tural and ancient relation between the 
owner and the occupier of the soil— 
the harmony of which constitutes one 
of the chief beauties of a well-regu- 
lated social system—would have been 
rudely broken up; and the Protestant 
farmer would have learned to regard 
his Protestant landlord, not as an ad- 
viser, and a friend—identified with him 
in interest, and sympathising with him 
in feeling—but as a man separated 
from him by the cold repulsions of 
rank, sharing in none of his sentiments, 
and deserting him when common 
danger required united operation. 

But far be from us to insinuate that 
the gentry of Down required this pres- 
sure of opinion to urge them, or indeed 
we may say compel them, to their 
duty. The same circumstances which 
forced the humbler classes to feel that 
their liberties were assailed through 
the medium of their religion, made 
their superiors see that all privilege, 
and all property, was unsafe ; and the 
consequent union of all ranks, the 
hearty cooperation which was thus 
—_- between classes which 

ave been too often, and_ too 
much separated, constituted, both in 
fact and in example, the chief value 
of the meeting ; in fact, as it directly 
negatived the assertion, so industriously 
put forward, that we are endeavouring 
to uphold, not the liberties of a people, 
but the privileges of a class—that we 
struggle for the domination of the 
upper ranks, and not for the benefit 
of all; in example, as it has shewn 
what may be done by that generous 
union of those, between whom society 
may have created conventional distinc- 
tions, but common danger has taken 
away all real difference. The landed 
interests of both countries are violently 
assailed ; the only defence against the 
assault can be found in the union of those 
who are alike concerned in upholding 
those interests. Let English landlords 
and English agriculturists learn a les- 
son from the county Down. Let all those 
who derive their incomes from land, 
make common cause to prevent its de- 
preciation ; and the real power of the 
state must remain where it ought to be— 
where alone it can safely be confided— 
in the hands of an intelligent and 
orderly yeomanry. 
Our space will not permit us to 
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dwell upon the many important points, 
the consideration of which is naturally 
suggested by the subject upon which 
we write. The defence of the pure, 
and scriptural, and tolerant church of 
Ireland, was the chief object of this 
meeting ; and the resolutions are 
important, as manifesting the real sen- 
timents of a body whose hostility to 
the church is assumed as an unques- 
tionable axiom, we mean the Presby- 
terians of the North. In England the 
Dissenters are the most violent opposers 
of the established church ; but the case 
is far different in Ireland ; those who 
conscientiously dissent from her disci- 
pline, would yet be grieved to see the 
doctrines which she maintains, sup- 
pressed ; there is no preacher of amity 
like the presence of common danger— 


** Nunc ipsa infortunia jungunt,” 

is the surest motto of a sincere and 
inseparable union. The time is long 
gone by, in Ireland, when matters of 
form could create dissension between 
those who hold the same principles of 
common faith ; and to the honour of 
the Presbyterian body be it spoken, 
that, so far from looking with an eye 
of jealousy, upon the superior endow- 
ments of the episcopal church, they 
regard her ministers with affection, and 
join in her services with cordiality ; 
and, in the hour of her distress, they 
have nobly stood forward in her de- 
fence. . 

This may appear strange to those 
who are unacquainted with the real 
state of Ulster, and who do not know 
that the distinction between the fol- 
lowers of the two churches, is kept 
up in the minds of the people more as 
a tribute to their hereditary forms of 
worship—more from the natural desire 
to have the rites of their religion 
administered in the way that their 
fathers received them, than from any 
persuasion that there exists a vital and 
essential difference between the 
churches of England and Scotland. 
They are regarded not as rivals but 
sisters ; and the impression--the very 
just impresion, upon the minds of the 
Presbyterians is, that the church of 
Ireland acts as a barrier against the 
assumption of power by the Popish 
hierarchy ; and that it is, therefore, 
under the shelter of her bulwarks that 
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they enjoy liberty of conscience and 
the right to worship God after the way 
which the Romish church calls heresy ; 
and this impression has produced a 
cordiality of feeling which realizes, 
without the compromise of a single 
yrinciple, that much talked-of libera- 
lity which some would make to consist 
in the abandonment of every religious 
obligation, and the disregard of every 
religious duty. Where there is a 
zealous minister of the Established 
Church, the Presbyterians flock in 
crowds to attend his ministrations ; 
and the reverse is not unfrequentl 
the case. The clergy too, of bot 
churches, unite in all the labours of 
Christian charity, and in all the 
ministrations of Christian zeal; and 
both cooperate in the dissemination of 
the Bible, and the preaching of the 
gospel of their God. 

This is the nature and the secret of 
the union between Protestants, which 
was so unequivocally manifested at the 
Hillsborough meeting. We do not 
deny that there is a section, thank 
God, a miserable section, of those call- 
ing themselves Presbyterians, who 
look with very different feelings on the 
church. The Arians hate herbecause she 
upholds scriptural truth ; but the true 
sentiments of the great body of the 
people find their representative, not in 
Mr. H. Montgomery, but in Dr. 
Cooke. The appearance of this latter 
gentleman at the meeting, speaks 
volumes for the feeling of the body 
which he may be justly considered to 
represent. We say to represent, for 
we despise that miserable cavilling, 
that contemptible quibbling of the 
pro-Popish journals, which asks for his 
credentials to act in this capacity. Is it 
not enough that he spoke in the face 
of the assembled Presbyterians of the 
county Down? But, if credentials be 
wanting, Dr, Cooke’s are to be found 
in the affectionate veneration. with 
which, fur years, he has been looked 
up to by the whole Presbyterian body— 
in the high character which he sus- 
tains—in the high office which he has 
filled. If any man who is not an ap- 
pointed delegate can be said to be 
entitled to represent the feelings of a 
body, Dr. Cooke may justly be consi- 
dered as the representative of his 
brethren. When we speak of the 
high office which he has filled, we do 


not forget that, with regard to this, no 
important discovery has been made. 
Dr. Cooke is not moderator of the 
synod for this year; he did not conti- 
nue to hold an annual office for life! 
Why, the moderator of the synod is no 
more entitled, as moderator, to speak 
for his brethren, than the meanest 
elder of the church. It is, however, 
to be presumed that the person elected 
to this office is one who possesses the 
confidence of the members of the 
synod ; that Dr. Cooke, who has 
never scrupled to express his opinions, 
did possess that confidence, was all 
the inference that was drawn from his 
filling the office of moderator; we do 
not see how this inference is affected 
by the accident of his having been 
elected this year or the last. 

The truth is—let the spoliating party 
endeavour to get rid of it as they will— 
that Dr. Cooke spoke almost the una- 
nimous sentiments of the Presbyterians 
of the North. These are times when 
all minor differences are merged in 
the common epithet of Protestant. 
The Presbyterian wishes that his 
child should read the Bible—the 
government have proscribed the Bible 
from their schools. The Presbyterian 
desires to see protection extended to 
Protestant property and life—the exe- 
cutive are either unable or unwilling 
to afford it. He sees the enemy of all 
Protestantism the confidential adviser 
of his Majesty’s ministers ; he sees 
every cherished principle of his 
youth insulted—every dear recollec- 
tion of his ancestors proscribed ; he 
looks round in vain for his brethren, 
whom a falsehearted policy has driven 
into foreign lands ; he thinks, very 
naturally, that the government are not 
his friends ; he, therefore, makes com- 
mon cause with his brethren of the 
Established Church ; and, in indigna- 
tion at the treatment that Protestants 
have received, he never stops to 
inquire whether those who are in the 
same danger with himself worship 
their God in the same posture, or 
adopt the same orders of church 
government, or the same regulations 
of publie worship, that he does, 

But the Presbyterian knows more 
than all this; he is well assured that, 
deep as is the hostility with which 
Popery regards the rival splendours of 
the English church, the feeling which 
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she bears towards her is friendship 
itself to the animosity which she en- 
tertains against the austere simplicity 
of the Scottish establishment. It may 
now be her convenience to disguise 
her resentment, and to cloak her 
schemes of domination under the 
specious fraud of giving equal en- 
couragement to all religions ; but the 
Presbyterian has read history, and he 
knows that James the Second made 
the same professions of regard for 
the rights of conscience, and he 
thus learns to estimate the value 
of Popish toleration and the sin- 
cerity of Popish propositions of 
equality. If Protestants differ about 
forms, they will not make the enemies 
of their faith the regulators of their 
disputes—If Protestants desire to be 
upon an equality, they will not call in 
the aid of that church whose very 
genius is despotism and intolerance, to 
adjust the principles of religious liberty. 
“ Civil and religious liberty” is an im- 
posing sound ; but the word belongs 
not to the vocabulary of Rome, and 
the Presbyterians of Ulster will not 
seek it there. The rebellion of 1798 is 
not yet forgotten. Popery then made 
the same professions that she does now 
—no sectarian prejudice was to embitter, 
no religious difference to mar, the bro- 
therhood of united [rishmen—and then 
the Protestants of Ulster were deceived. 
They held out the hand of fellowship : 
and even while it was treacherously 
grasped in Protestant Ulster—in Roman 
Catholic Munster the fires of Sculla- 
bogue were blazing, and the pikes of 
the rebels were reeking from the mas- 
sacre of Protestants, slaughtered with- 
out regard to age or sex; and the 
savage hatred of the infuriate bandits 
avowed that their object was to extir- 
pate Protestantism. One such decep- 
tion—one such instance of credulity, is 
enough for a century. The manwuvre 
has been attempted a second time in 
vain. 

But we must not forget the part in 
these proceedings which was taken by 
the Marquis of Downshire—a part 
which has drawn on him the severest 
animadversions of the opposite party, 
and caused him to be menaced with 
the inquisitional and arbitrary exercise 
of ministerial power. His dismissal 
from the lieutenancy is the most that 
is in the power of his enemies, and it 
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is the least that will satisfy their libe- 
rality. The man who was so long the 
idol of the Popish journals, is now the 
object of their unmeasured vituperation 
—the language of fulsome panegyric 
is now exchanged for that of coarse in- 
vective—and the nobleman who, while 
his conscience caused him to take part 
for Catholic equality, was every thing 
that could do honour to his character 
as a man and as a landlord, now, when 
that same conscience prompts him to 
resist Catholic domination, is suddenly 
metamorphosed into a haughty and 
imperious aristocrat. The fine and im- 
proving estates, and the happy and 
thriving tenantry, of which we used 
constantly to hear so much, have sud- 
denly disappeared before the magic 
influence of his lordship’s conservative 
tendencies—and are now now as if they 
hadneverbeen. Alas, forthetruth orthe 
candour of partizans! It is neither our 
province nor our practice to become the 
eulogists of an individual. Of the noble 
marquis personally we know nothing, ex- 
cept that we have always, and, until lately 
by all parties, heard him spoken of as 
a perfect example of what a resident 
landlord ought to be. We have been, 
God knows, no friends to the policy 
he has hitherto pursued ; but we have 
ever respected his private and his 
public character, and never was there 
an attack more unfair aud more unjust 
than that which has now been made 
upon his lordship, for a line of conduct 
which has, throughout, been manly, 
honorable and consistent. 

We use the word consistent ad- 
visedly ; because, of all the charges 
brought against his lordship, the most 
unmeaning is that of apostacy from his 
principles. The Marquis of Downshire 
was the advocate of emancipation : is 
he, therefore, bound to be the sup- 
porter of the destruction of the Pro- 
testant church ? He was a friend to 
reform: is he therefore to become the 
patron of revolution? We can all 
recollect the protestations on the part 
of the Roman Catholic leaders, by 
which emancipation was preceded—by 
which, in a great measure, it was ob- 
tained. The removal of civil disabili- 
ties was advocated as the means of 
reconciling Roman Catholics to the 
Protestant institutions of the country ; 
and the relief bill was to be, not merely 
the panacea for Ireland’s misery and 
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the universal redress for Ireland’s 
wrongs ; but the “ esto perpetua” of the 
established church. Surely the charge 
of inconsistency may be brought with 
justice, not against Lord Downshire 
and those honest emancipators, whose 
only crime it is, that they did not mean 
one thing when they said another, 
but against the deceitful men who 
sought emancipation as an end, and 
now use it as a means ; who claimed 
the concession of civil rights to remove 
all grounds of religious animosities, 
and yet now when they are admitted 
within the pale of the constitution, 
manifest the most rancorous spirit of 
fanatical hostility, and erect, upon the 
ruins of Protestant ascendency, the 
engines wherewith to assail the Pro- 
testant church. Here is the incon- 
sistency—between the acts and the 
professions of the Popish party—be- 
tween their sworn vows in 1825, and 
their violated vows in 1834. An in- 
terval of nine years, it is true, has 
made a change—promises which it was 
then convenient to give, it is not now 
equally convenient to keep——be it so— 
let the deceiver glory in his deceit and 
the forsworn in his perjury ; but let 
them not turn round upon honest men 
whose memory of protestations is not 
quite so short-lived as their own, and 
bring against them the charge of being 
false to their party because they are 
true to their principles ; let them not 
designate as apostates those who truly 
keep what they sincerely promised, 
while others with whom the promise 
was hypocrisy, make a boast of their 
treachery in its violation. 

We do not know whether the Mar- 
quis of Downshire repeuts of his vote 
in favour of emancipation. Many 
certainly there are who now bitterly 
meen themselves for their support 
of that measure ; but this we know, 
that it is possible for the noble mar- 
quis, without the change of a siugle 
sentiment or the alteration of a single 
opinion, to act the same energetic part 
with the emancipators of 1829 and the 
conservatives of 1834. That is a false 
and a mistaken view of consistency 
which regards an individual as pledged 
not to measures but to men—that 
would make the dictates of purty su- 
perior to the voice of conscience—and 
would force a man to forget in hisattach- 
ment to his knot, the principles upon 


which their union was originally based. 
This is to make party degenerate 
into faction. A party consists of a 
number of men acting together on a 
great public principle—a faction of 
those acting in union for private ends. 
The union of the one is to be found in 
principle, the bond of the other in indi- 
viduals. The Marquis of Downshire, 
as an emancipator, joined not a faction, 
but a party—individuals of that party 
have changed their tone and avowed 
new objects; and these his lordship 
will most strenuously resist. 

But this is not all—the Marquis of 
Downshire was placed by the Whig 
government in that situation, to which 
his rank, his property, and his influ- 
ence entitled him—he was appointed 
by them lord lieutenant of the county 
Down—and therefore he should have 
taken no part in these proceedings ; or, 
having taken it, he should be dis- 
missed from that high office. He is 
unfit to be at the head of the magis- 
tracy because he pursued a line of con- 
duct in which he was joined by almost 
every one in the county holding the 
commission of the peace. Because he 
dared to dissent from the measures of 
his masters, he must be turned out of 
an office which never was, which never 
ought to be, a political one. If this 
principle was established, there is not 
a British gentleman who would hold 
the office on the condition of submit- 
ting to such tyranny. The call has 
been made for his lordship’s dismissal : 
it has been made by the especial advo- 
cates of liberty—the friends to the 
most unrestricted freedom of discussion. 
That call will not be complied with. 
The ministers dare not venture on so 
unjustifiable an act of arbitrary power— 
they dare not proclaim to the world 
that the men who have been declaiming 
all their lives against ministerial influ- 
ence, are in their hearts the veriest 
despots upon earth—they dare not 
make such an open display of the in- 
tolerance of liberality —We challenge 
them to the act—an advocate has fur- 
nished them with a case in point—the 
annual register has been searched for 
a precedent—let them act upon it—let 
them treat the Marquis of Downshire 
as the Tories treated Earl Fitzwil- 
liam. Mr. Sheil will act as their law 
adviser on the occasion—perhaps 
Mr. O’Connell (and his authority they 
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have made one of the first at the bar) 
will favour with his assistance. Let 
them secure him, and it will save them 
a great deal of trouble. The same com- 
pendious method by which Mr. Black- 
burne was to be dismissed, and the 
Bishop of Cork unfrocked, will answer 
for the dismissal of the Marquis. There 
need be no charge of criminality—no 
evidence of improper conduct—no in- 
sinuation of incompetency—there was 
none against Mr. Blackburne and Dr 
Kyle. 

Nil horum ! verbosa et grandis epistola venit 
A Capreis. 


An epistle from Darrynane, will supply 
all the articles of impeachment without 
any trouble, and Lord Downshire may 
be numbered with Dean Carter and 
Colonel Blacker. 

It is scarcely worth while seriously 
to argue the matter with Mr. Sheil, 
and his constitutional authority of the 
annual register; but it is worth while 
to expose the monstrous misrepresen- 
tation of which Mr. Sheil has been 
guilty, in bringing forward the case of 
Earl Fitzwilliam as at all parallel. We 
have not much time to dwell upon the 
question—but those of our readers 
who do not regard history as an old 
almanack, will probably recollect the 
circumstances under which Lord Fitz- 
william was dismissed from the lord 
lieutenancy of the west riding of York- 
shire. The exertions of the radicals had 
succeeded in alienating from the king, 
not the government, the affections of 
the manufacturing classes; meetings 
were held, attended by immense masses, 
at which it was openly discussed, whe- 
ther the people would not be justified 
in seizing on the bank of England, and 
forcing an equal division of landed pro- 
perty! This was the time when Lord, 
then Mr. Plunkett, in the House of 
Commons, designated the radicals as 
‘‘having their levers fixed under the 
pillars of social order, and preparing to 
upheave the social fabric from its base.” 
The state of the country was so alarm- 
ing that parliament was expressly con- 
vened to take it into consideration. 
Previously to this, the mobs of Man- 
chester and Birmingham had assembled 
for the purpose of returning represen- 
tatives to the British parliament, and 
illegal and tumultuous assemblages 
were dispersed by military force. Earl 
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Fitzwilliam attended meetings assem- 
bled to protest against such dispersion. 
And at a time when the ministry had 
resolved to suppress these meetings— 
when they believed the existence of the 
government to depend upon their sup- 
pression, they thought that they could 
not retain at the head of the magistracy 
of one of the disturbed districts, where 
the magistracy might be called on to 
act, a man oh did not see the same 
necessity for energy and firmness that 
they did. But this was not all—Sir 
John Byng, the military commander 
in that district, reported the state of 
the country as requiring the most 
vigorous measures, while Earl Fitz- 
william represented it us in a state of 
tranquillity. 

We are not, be it remembered, de- 
fending the conduct of the Tories, in 
reference to these meetings; they may 
have been wrong, or they may have 
been right ; but we protest against the 
application of the precedent, even if it 
be a good one. Are the Whig govern- 
ment about to disperse the meetings of 
the Protestants by military force? Are 
the magistracy to be called on to act 
against them? Ifso, we have nothing 
to say. ‘The Marquis of Downsbire 
ought to be dismissed—ifnot, Mr. Sheil 
and his annual register have nothing in 
the world to do with the case. 

But observe again, the principle 
covertly insinuated in this letter of Mr. 
Sheil’s. The Tories, says the orator, 
have been all along the advocates of 
arbitrary power—they have made an 
unconstitutional use of the prerogatives 
of the crown—the annual register fur- 
nishes some most horrid instances of 
their despotic proceedings. ‘These he 
searches for, and brings forward, of 
course, for the purpose of warning a po- 
pular government against such acts ? 
No indeed, but thatthe popular govern- 
ment may follow their example. This 
is just the principle of even-handed jus- 
tice—when Tories were in power they 
oppressed us; we will now pay them 
back in their own coin. Does Mr, 
Sheil defend the conduct of Lord Li- 
verpool ? If not, why does he hold it 
up for imitation? We cannot too 
strongly express our abhorrence of such 
a principle of retaliation. Is a change 
of ministry to be but.a change of 
masters, and are the very acts which pro- 
voked popular indignation aguinst one 
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government to be made the precedent 
and example for the arbitrary proceed- 
ings of thenext ? This is even admit- 
ting that the cases are similar, a point 
which we by no means concede. 

We have devoted so much space to 
Mr. Croly’s pamphlet, and the all-im- 
portant subject which it suggests, that 
we have precluded ourselves from com- 
menting upon the Downshire meeting 
at the length that we would wish. But 
we would be guilty of an act of posi- 
tive injustice if we did not allude to 
the conduct of the Orangemen in refe- 
rence to this meeting—conduct which 
has raised the institution in the estima- 
tion of the community. Those who 
know the love which the Orangemen of 
Ulster bear to the colours and the 
badges of their institution, will be able 
to appreciate the forbearance that pre- 
vented their exhibition on an occasion 
when their leaders requested that they 
would not be displayed. There is 
abroad among the Protestants of the 
North a feeling, a very natural feeling, 
that by attending any meeting where 
they are prevented from exhibiting the 
colours of loyalty and love, they are 
lending a tacit countenance to the 
calumnies against their institution, as if 
these emblems were a thing of which 
any portion of Protestantism had need 
to be ashamed; but this feeling they 
overcame ; and though the great ma- 
jority of those present at Hillsborough 
were Orangemen, not a single party 
badge or colour was displayed. 

We mention this, not so much for 
the purpose of doing justice to the 
Orangemen, as of pointing out their 
conduct for imitation. The Orange 
Institution is one to which, hitherto, 
too little credit has been given by the 
Protestant party, and which has been 
kept too much in the back ground. 
We confess that we share in the charge 
that we bring against our party, and 
it is not by a few hurried lines of testi- 
mony, like that which we now bear, that 
we think that we can do justice to the 
orderly, the loyal, and the Christian 
principles of this body, and atone for 
having remained so long silent, at least 
comparatively silent, with regard to 
them. Ere long we hope to bear 
more ample testimony to their merits 
and their character, by devoting 


a separate paper to the history and 
defence of the institution. 


We have no 
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hesitation in thus publicly identifying 
ourselves with our brethren : we rejoice 
in making it our own interest, as by 
our declaration we do, to remove, as 
far as our humble efforts can, the unjust 
suspicions with which Orangeism is re- 
garded. 

When we mention the conduct of 
the Orangemen of Down as a subject 
for imitation by their brethren, we 
mean particularly in reference to the 
great public meetings. Too much 
praise cannot be given to the Orange 
authorities of Cavan and Down, for 
the manner in which they managed to 
keep all party emblems apart from their 
county meetings. The same must be 
done wherever such meetings are held, 
and these, we confidently anticipate, 
will be universal throughout Ulster. 
This brings us to speak upon a subject 
which we would much rather avoid— 
we mean the conduct of the High 
Sheriff of Armagh, in refusing to con- 
vene the meeting of his bailiwick on 
the highly respectable requisition that 
was presented to him; not that we 
feel any difficulty in saying what we 
think of Mr. Brownlow, but we cer- 
tainly do feel a considerable difficulty 
in speaking of the requisitionists. We 
cannot commend their conduct in ne- 
glecting to convene the meeting, merely 
because a renegade high sheriff refused 
to do so; and yet, in utter ignorance 
of the local circumstances that influ- 
enced their determination, we feel it 
difficult to blame them. Mr. Brownlow 
is not popular in the county, and 
it may have been that they feared his 
refusal had so exasperated the people, 
that the degree of excitement created 
by it would have communicated to the 
meeting too violent a character. We 
confess, however, that this appears to 
us to be a most unworthy suspicion. 
The Protestants of the North have ma- 
nifested a forbearance under circum- 
stances of much greater provocation 
that would have justilied the fullest 
confidence in their peaceable and or- 
derly demeanour. We write, be it re- 
membered, in utter ignorance of the 
motives of the requisitionists. To us, 
viewing their conduct from a distance, 
it does certainly appear to be repre- 
hensible ; and nothing but the respect 
we feel for'the judgment of many who 
were parties to that conduct, induces 
us to pause for one moment in this 
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opinion, Of Mr. Brownlow’s refusal 
we shall say but little. The reason as- 
signed for the refusal is the most cu- 
rious point of all. He was required to 
convene a meeting of the freeholders of 
Armagh, to consider what steps should 
be taken in the present crisis—he was 
himself to preside at this county meet- 
ing, and could therefore be sure that 
the sense of the county would be fairly 
taken—and yet he has recorded his 
opinion, that a meeting so convened, 
and so managed, would be a party meet- 
ing. What Mr. Brownlow means by 
a party meeting it is not difficult to un- 
derstand ; and thus we have at least his 
written testimony as to the opinions 
and feelings of the freeholders of Ar- 
magh. ‘This testimony, it is true, ma- 
terially diminished the necessity of a 
meeting ; but still, we say, the requisi- 
tionists should not have deprived the 
freeholders of the county of the oppor- 
tunity of backing Mr. Brownlow’s evi- 
dence by a more unequivocal demon- 
stration of their feelings. 

The sheriff of a county should be, in 
the exercise of his duty, an impartial 
officer ; and when a requisition, pro- 
perly signed, is presented to him to 
convene a county meeting, no consi- 
deration should prevent his compli- 
ance, unless either the conviction that 
the objects specified in the requisition 
are illegal or unconstitutional, or that 
the proposed meeting will lead to a 
violation of the law. In convening the 
meeting, or presiding at a meeting so 
convened, he is but the passive organ of 
the sentiments of the county. He is 
no more pledged to the resolutions 
adopted, than when he presides in the 
great meeting of his bailiwick to elect 
knights of the shire, he is pledged to 
the opinions of the members he declares 
duly elected. His duty, inboth cases, is 
an impartial one—fairly to collect the 
suffrages of the freeholders, and to pie- 
vent any violation of the peace. Mr. 
Brownlow does not pretend to say, that 
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the objects of the requsitionists were ille- 
gal, or that the meeting would have been 
a disorderly one. No! he declares in his 
wisdom, that if the freeholders of Ar- 
magh were constitutionally convened, 
he knows very well that the meeting 
would take a bias which he is pleased 
to consider a party one—that is, a bias 
opposed to Mr. Brownlow’s views—and 
therefore, as far as his power extended, 
and itseems effectually, he has deprived 
the freeholders, with whose privileges 
he was entrusted, of their undoubted 
tight of declaring their opinions. in a 
county meeting. This, ment is 
Whig liberality, and Whig regard for 
popular opinion. 

But these manceuvres must not suc- 
ceed in silencing the voice of Protes- 
tant Ulster. There are high sheriffs 
who will not follow the example 
of the high sheriff of Armagh ; and 
even if they do, there are gentry 
who will not imitate the con- 
duct of the requisitionists in that 
county. Whatever be the motives 
which influenced their determination, 
we protest against its passing into a 
precedent. A requisition, signed by 
seven freeholders, is all that even the 
Six Acts require tolegalize a meeting ; 
and, let the sheriffs act as they choose, 
the meetings will be held, and the 
voice of Protestant Ulster will be 
heard—the voice that forced from Eng- 
land the recognition of Ireland's inde- 
pendence in 1782—will again be heard 
proclaiming that there are rights which 
we will not tamely yield, and princi- 
ples that we will not surrender without 
a struggle. How far the British go- 
vernment will dare to disregard the 
declarations of nine or ten such meet- 
ings as those held at Cavan and Hills- 
borough—to make no account of the 
indignant remonstrances of the united 
gentry and yeomanry of a province, is 
i question to which it is not for us to 
venture areply. Upon their own heads 
be the responsibility of the answer. 
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OLIVER’S ADVICE 


ADAPTED TO THE “ TIMES THAT BE.” 


The night is gathering gloomily, the day is closing fast— 

The tempest flaps his raven wing in loud and angry blast ; 

The thunder clouds are driving athwart the lurid s cy— 

But, “ put your trust in God, my boys, and keep your powder dry.”* 


There was a day when loyalty was hail’d with honour due, 

Our banner the protection wav’d to all the good and true— 
And gallant hearts beneath its folds were link’d in honour’s tye, 
We put our trust in God, my boys, and kept our powder dry. 


When Treason bar'd her bloody arm, and madden’d round the land, 
For king, and laws, and order fair, we drew the ready brand. 
Our gathering spell was William’s name—our word was, “ do or die,” 
And still we put our trust in God, and kept our powder dry. 


But now, alas! a wondrous change has come the nation o’er, 

And worth and gallant services remember’d are no more, 

And, crush’d beneath oppression’s weight, in chains of grief we lie— 
But put your trust in God, my boys, and keep your powder dry. 


Forth starts the spawn of Treason, the ’scap’d of ninety-eight, 
To bask in courtly favour, and seize the helm of state— 

E’en they whose hands are reeking yet with murders’ crimson dye— 
But put your trust in God, my boys s, and keep your powder dry. 


They come, whose deeds incarnadin'd the silver Slaney’s wave— 
They come, who to the foreign foe the hail of welcome gave ; 
He comes, the open rebel fiercee—he comes the Jesuit sly ; 

But put your trust in God, my boys, and keep your powder dry. 


They come, whose counsels wrapp’d the land in foul rebellious flame, 
Their hearts unchastened by remorse, their cheeks unting’d by shame. 
Be still, be still, indignant heart—be tearless, too, each eye, 

And put your trust in God, my boys, and keep your powder dry. 


The Pow’r that led his chosen, by pillar’d cloud and flame, 
Through parted sea and desert waste, that Pow’r is still the same, 
He fails not—He, the loyal hearts that firm on him rely— 

So put your trust in God, my boys, and keep your powder dry. 


* There is a well-authenticated anecdote of Cromwell. On a certain occasion, 
when his troops were about crossing a river to attack the enemy, he concluded an 
address, couched in the usual fanatic terms in use among them, with these words— 
**put your trust in God; but mind to keep your powder dry.” 
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The Pow’r that nerv’d the stalwart arms of Gideon’s chosen few, 

The Pow’r that led great William, Boyne’s reddening torrent through. 
In his protecting aid confide, and every foe defy— 

Tien put your trust in God, my boys, and keep your powder dry. 


Already see the star of hope emits its orient blaze, 

The cheering beacon of relief it glimmers thro’ the haze. 

It tells of better days to come, it tells of succour nigh 

Then put your trust in God, my boys, and keep your powder dry. 


See, see along the hills of Down its rising glories spread, 

But brightest beams its radiance from Donard’s lofty head.* 
Clanbrassil’s vales are kindling wide, and “ Roden” is the ery— 
Then put your trust in God, my boys, and keep your powder dry. 


Then cheer ye hearts of loyalty, nor sink in dark despair, 

Our banner shall again unfold its glories to the air. 

The storm that raves the wildest, the soonest passes by ; 

Then put your trust in God, my boys, and keep your powder dry. 


For “happy homes,” for “ altars free,” we grasp the ready sword, 
For freedom, truth, and for our God’s unmutilated word. 

These, these the war-ery of our march, our hope the Lord on high ; 
Then put your trust in God, my boys, and keep your powder dry. 


Bannside, Nov. Ist. Firz Srewarrt. 


* Lord Roden resides at the base of Sleive Donard. 
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THE DOWNFALL OF SAUL. 


How great the loss, how foul the stain, 
When Israel saw her armies fled ; 

Her monarch on the mountain slain, 
His warrior-sons in Gilboa dead ! 


Still was the voice that urged them on 
To meet, undaunted, ev'ry foe ; 

The hand that led them, lifeless—gone— 
Their martial spirit dull’d and low. 


David for God’s anointed wept, 
Though royal honors lay in store, 
Though persecution, vanquished, slept, 
And Saul’s fell spear was aimed no more. 


No song of triumph he ordained, 
No mirth with ill-timed revelry ; 
His hands no bleeding victim stained, 
No useless pomp regaled his eye. 


But much he grieved that men should say, 
What Israel lost, Philistia won ; 
Philistia ! whose unholy sway 
Defiled the ground he trampled on. 


And though the thought might soothe his breast, 
Of ended woes and sorrows o’er; 

Yet tenfold grief his heart oppress’d— 
His dearest friend survived no more. 


He told his grief in accents wild, 
And fast and thickly fell his tears ; 
So weeps the mother for her child 
Snatched from her in its infant years. 


Yes, Jonathan! though Pagan wrath 

Had torn thy body from his sight, ? 
Not al) the conqu’ring hosts of Gath ] 
His soul from thine could disunite. 
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TO THE BELOVED ONE. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF HEINE. 
By J. C. MANGAN. 


O, why are the roses so drooping and pale ? 
My sweetest, wilt thou whisper me why ? 
O, why, my beloved, in the heart of the vale, 

Do the violets languish and die ? 


And why with so plaintive and wailing a sound 
Goes singing the lark in the skies ? 

Or why from the odorous blossoms around 
Should the scents of the charnel arise ? 


And why will the sun the green valley below 
Thus wanly and dully illume ? 

O, why dun the earth like a wilderness shew ? 
And as vacant of soul as a tomb ? 


And why am I, too, so dejected and lone ? 
O, loved of my bosom, canst tell ? 

My richest of treasures, my beautiful one 

O, why dost thou bid me farewell ? 
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DISMISSAL OF THE WHIGS. 


Since the political articles of our 
publication have been in type, a great 
and unexpected change has come over 
the destinies,of Britain—the King has 
exercised his undoubted prerogative in 
dismissing from his councils the men 
who had abused his confidence—who 
had degraded his royal name—who 
had truckled to his foes—and the Duke 
of Wellington is the object of his 
Sovereign’s choice. This is all we know 
at present—it is all perhaps that any 
body knows—or is all that any body 
will know, until the return of Sir 
Robert Peel shall have enabled his 
Majesty’s $s present adviser to complete 
the ministerial arrangements. We 
might very easily employ our ingenuity 
in specifying appointments that ought 
to be made, or that will be made ; we 
might speculate on changes that will 
certainly take place. But there are 
prophets enough already before us in 
the field—certainly more numerous 
than will have their predictions accom- 
plished. And as each of the Irish 
ofices—those with which we are more 
immediately concerned, have each 
been already positively bestowed on 
six or seven different persons, we fear 
that our candidates would come in 
rather late. 

Much ingeauity has been exercised 
in devising tne cause why his Majesty 
dismissed his late servants—it requires 
no great sagacity to know why he 
ought to have dismissed them ; and in 
the absence of more authentic informa- 
tion, we are willing to believe that the 
causes why he did dismiss them and 
why he ought to have dismissed them, 
are one and thesame. Some will have 
it that this step was produced by the 
interference of her Majesty the Queen ; 
this is a foul and unfounded calumny, 
framed with the single motive of bring- 
ing that illustrious lady into disrepute 
with the radicals ; but even this party, 
whatever be their faults, have more 
generosity than to tolerate the unmanly 
falsehood. Others say that his Majesty 
was disgusted with the mountebank 
exhibitions of Lord Brougham, who, 


to use the expressive words attributed 
to the King, “has been dragging the 
great seal of England through the 
dirt.” We just as much believe this 
story as the other ; it is, however, more 
probable. It is a well-known fact, 
that the King has been offended with 
the intemperance and buffoonery of 
the late keeper of his conscience. 
Possessing the feelings of a gentleman, 
we do not see how he could be other- 
wise. But to our minds, the King’s cele- 
brated declaration to the bishops, is a 
satisfactory evidence that his Majesty 
has taken no hasty or ill- considered 
step—that Lord Spencer’s death but 
hurried on the execution of a purpose 
deliberately formed in the royal mind— 
and that William the Fourth has long 
since determined to dismiss the minis- 
ters who counselled him to break his 
coronation vows. 

Were we to claim credit to our- 
selves for political sagacity, we might 
remind our readers, that no later 
than Jast month, we prophesied that 
sooner or later this must be the case— 
that the spirit of the constitution must 
eventually triumph over its perverted 
forms ; and the royal will be repre- 
sented by his Majesty’s ministers, and 
the popular feeling by the House of 
Commons. We even referred to the 
crisis of 1783, as one bearing a close 
analogy to the course of events which 
we anticipated. For so far our expecta- 
tions have baen realized ; the verifica- 
tion of the rest of the parallel rests 
with the people of England ; and we 
feel that they will do as their fathers 
did—they will rally round the throne, 
and support the principles of their 
ancient constitution. The monarch 
has exercised his most sacred prero- 
gative in choosing whom he will for his 
servants, if this prerogative be now 
transferred from his Majesty to the 
House of Commons, the monarchy is 
virtually at an end. The Parliament 
are the legislature—they must not, they 
ought rot to assume the functions of the 
executive. The separation of these 
two powers has been esteemed the 
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chief safeguard of our freedom, and 
Britons must beware how they permit 
them to be united in the same body. 
The transferring of the whole power 
of the state to the House of Commons, 
has been for some time proceeding 
steadily, although surely. Under the 
old constitution the crown and the 
aristocracy exercised, through the in- 
fluence of the close boroughs, con- 
trol over the proceedings of that body 
which rendered it less their interests to 
oppose the gradual concentration in 
the lower House of all the functions of 
the state. But the reform bill having 
destroyed that influence, has virtually 
effected a revolution ; we say not, whe- 
ther for evil or for good. But it now 
becomes important and necessary that 
the powers and privileges of all the 
separate orders should be distinctly 
and clearly understood. No instru- 
ment of tyranny can be more adapted 
to crush the liberties of a nation, than 
a House of Commons when uncon- 
trolled by the balance of a monarchy 
and aristocracy; the history of the 
long parliament may have taught the 
nation this, The question now is, 
whether they shall be so controlled or 
not? This is the simple consideration 
which, apart from all party feeling or 


‘all political predilection, must influenee 


every reflecting man to support—not 
Whig or Tory (these names have been 
too long the means of confusing every 
question into which they could be 
dragged,) but the just and constitutional 
prerogative of the King. 

What may be the measures of the 
Duke of Wellington we know not ; we 
now give our support, not to him, but 
to the King. His Majesty’s right to 
choose bis own servants is one which 
intimately concerns the liberties of the 
nation; and this right having been 
practically asserted, we deem it the 
duty of all good men to sustainit, The 
simplicity of the British constitution 
has long been so encumbered by mul- 
tiplied and complicated theoriés, that 
its true principles have well nigh been 
lost sight of. The time is come when 
its real structure should be clearly de- 
tined, and its balance, if it be not now 
maintained, is irretrievably lost. The 
maintenance of that balance depends 
upon the preservation of the King’s 
prerogative. We never have been the 
friends of arbitrary power, or the ad- 
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vocates of encroachments upon the 
privileges of the people, but under the 
conviction we have stated, we claim for 
the monarch liberty to exercise a right 
with which the constitution and the law 
have invested him. 

We do not believe that we are ap- 
proaching a contest between the crown 
and the people; we do not think that 
either the crown will attempt any en- 
croachment upon the privileges of the 
people, or the people any interference 
with the prerogative of the crown. 
Our gracious monarch is too sincere a 
friend to liberty, to tolerate in any 
minister an unconstitutional exercise of 
his prerogative, even if he had a mi- 
nister mad enough to advise it; and 
we are well assured that loyalty is too 
deeply implanted in the hearts of the 
British people to permit of their sane- 
tioning, on the part of their represen- 
tives, any assault upon the legitimate 
rights of the monarch. It is only ne- 
cessary that each party should remember 
their own rights, and maintain them 
without interfering with those cf the 
other, and all will be well. In writing 
upon this question we fling all party 
considerations to the winds; every 
man but the republican and the demo- 
crat must now stand by the King ; and, 
in England, these form soinconsiderable 
a section, that though noisy they will 
be powerless ; this step of the King will 
call into action the conservative feeling 
of the country, and before this the de- 
structives will sink into their original 
insignificance. 

We have stated our conviction, that 
the subject of the Irish Church was the 
cause of difference between the King 
and his ministers. Itis useless to deny 
that upon this question the Whigs have 
on their side the present House of 
Commons. How far the sentiments of 
honorable members were influenced by 
the magic of the treasury benches we 
do not pretend to say ; but even if the 
House of Commons are obstinately 
bent upon the destruction of the Church 
—unless our government be a demo- 
cracy—this does not imply that their 
mandate must be complied with—the 
King’s ministers, in the discharge of 
their executive duty, will support the law 
as it is: the Commons cannot change 
it without the consent of the King and 
the Lords, and unless ministers trans- 
gress the principles of the constitution, 
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in the management of the executive 
functions, or an application is made to 
the legislature for new powers—the 
House of Commons hiave no constitu- 
tional right to interfere. 

And here a heavy responsibility de- 
volves upon a body of men of whom we 
confidently anticipate that they will 
not shrink from its discharge. The 
necessity of applying to the legislature 
for new facilities of realizing the pro- 
perty of the Church may produce a 
refusal from the Commons that will 
terminate in consequences that it is 
difficult to foresee. The landlords of 
Ireland can obviate this necessity by 
taking the payment of her income upon 
themselves, This will remove all pos- 
sible cause of dissension between the 
Crown and the Commons; and every 
motive of interest and duty unites in 
urging the landed proprietors of the 
kingdom to ‘this step. A great majo- 
rity of them have already availed 
themselves of the power given them by 
Mr. Stanley's act: a new and, if pos- 
sible, more imperative duty urges the 
remainder to imitate their example. 

From the period of the month at 
which the intelligence of the dismissal 
of the Whigs reached us, we can do no 
more than present our readers with 
these iced cnedions ; in fact, at 
present we know little of the character 
or measures of the new ministry. That 
it will be a firm one, we may augur from 
the energy of the illustrious individual 
who has heen placed at its head. That 
it will defend the Irish Church, we 
have the earnest in the expressed de- 
termination of the King. Beyond this 
we know nothing. We think we may 
predict, that in this country the Duke 
of Wellington’ will maintain the law, 
and not truckle to the base ascendancy 
of a dishonest and intriguing dema- 
gogue. He will govern Ireland upon 
principle, and not with reference to the 
convenience of securing Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s forty votes. Let him do this, and 
we promise him the support of every 
honest man in the island in crushing 
the despotism of agitation and of mur- 
der. We venture upon no new doc- 
trine in combining them. These, how- 
ever, are points that can better be dis- 
eussed at a future period : at present, 
it is well that the question before the 
mind of the public should. be the simple 
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right of the King to choose his own 
servants, and to control the executive 
department of the state. 

There is one comfort, that the late 
exclusion of the constitutional party 
from office has separated from them all 
the trading politicians who once pro- 
fessed Tory principles, only because 
‘Tory principles were the path to power. 
The Grants, the Palmerstons, the 
Plunketts—all the time-serving and 
despicable hypocrites, who were ready 
to serve any master that would pay, 
can never again be seen in monstrous 
coalition with honest men of any 
side. They now take their leave of office, 
and for ever. Alternately the slaves 
of all party, they are now despised by 
ull : alternately false to every employer, 
they never will be taken into service 
again. Whatever party gains the as- 
cendancy, the nation is at least rid of 
such ministers as these. 

Another source of gratification is, 
that some of the late ministers have 
thrown off the mask—shown them- 
selves in their true colours—and have 
displayed their real character of ingra- 
titude and baseness. Even in the late 
cabinet we believe that there were 
some honorable men; but what shall 
we say of Lord Palmerston, who, after 
having for four years been in the ser- 
vice, and received the pay of his sove- 
reign, could dictate, if not pen, against 
that sovereign the abusive, the all but 
treasonable articles that have disgraced 
the columns of ‘The Globe?’ Or of 
Lord Brougham, who, after having, 
during the same period, filled the 
highest office of the realm, and having 
fulminated from the woolsack his invec- 
tives against the Trades’ Unions, could 
now enter into combinations—should we 
not say conspiracies—to revive them, 
for the purpose of embarrassing, not 
the Duke of Wellington, but his royal 
master—-that master to whom this same 
Lord Chancellor, but one short month 
ago, used (believe himself) to trans- 
mit, each night, by post, a confidential 
account of each day’s butfoonery ? Time 
was when the very imputation of such 
conduct would have excluded the sus- 
pected individuals from the society of 
English gentlemen—but the last four 
years have made us familiar with strange 
things. 
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Gilpin’s Forest Scenery. Edited by Sir Thomas 
Dick Lauder, Bart. In 2 vols, Edinburgh: 
Fraser and Co, 1834. 


Sir Thomas Dick Lauder is a Whig— 
he took a prominent part in that oe 
exhibition of vulgar buffoonery, whic 
the Edinburgh Whigs meant to be a 
dinner to Lord Grey ; and therefore 
he deserves our severest censure. But 
these are not the points with which at 

resent we have to do. Sir Thomas 

ick Lauder has given to the world 
a good book, and therefore he is en- 
titled to our praise. 

Sir Thomas is already known as the 
author of a most interesting account 
of the celebrated Moray floods. He 
has now been employed on a very 
different task: he has superintended 
the issue of a new edition of Mr. Gil- 
pin’s beautiful work upon forest sce- 
nery, annexing, or indeed we should 
say interweaving with the text such 
comments and observations of his own 
as might appear necessary to elucidate 
the difficulties, or supply the deficien- 
cies, of the author. Sir Thomas's addi- 
tions are distinguished from the text by 
being printed in a smaller type. It is 
no small praise to say, that they add to 
the interest of the original. The inter- 
polations, if such we must regard them, 
are improvements—frequently correct- 
ing mistakes into which Mr. Gilpin has 
fallen, and almost always supplying to 
his remarks a pleasing illustration, or 
adding some useful information. 

To begin, however, with the begin- 
ning. There is one act of Sir Thomas 
Dick Lauder’s, in his capacity of editor 
of the Forest Scenery, (for with his 
other acts we have nothing to do,) that 
almost makes us distrust our own judg- 
ment, and believe him utterly unfit for 
the task he has undertaken—utterly 
incapable of appreciating the writings 
of a man like Gilpin, endued with the 
most exquisite perception of natural 
beauty, and ready to send up the ado- 


ration of a heart expanding with the 
undefined sensations which these beau- 
ties produced—as the involuntary ho- 
mage of unconstrained devotion to the 
Creator that had called them into being. 
He has prefaced—gravely prefaced the 
“ Forest Scenery” with “ An Essay on 
the Principles of Natureand Taste,” and 
this too, that by help of said essay “the 
reader may go hand in hand with Mr. 
Gilpin through his delightful ‘ Forest 
Scenery,’ enjoying all the pictures that 
may be presented to him, whilst, at the 
same time, he may have the additional 
oe of tracing the true sources of 

is enjoyment.” Why, this is worse than 
the poet who commenced his history 
of the Trojan war with the hatching of 
Helen. How very much a knowledge 
of Mr. Alison’s ingenious theory of 
taste will enhance our appreciation of 
the beauties of a beech tree! In these 
days of philosophy, we cannot gaze 
upon a sunset without a metaphysical 
analysis of our sensations, that we may 
feel its grandeur by method and rule, 
and err not the propriety of theory 
in our admiration. Sir Thomas will 
not permit us to go hand in hand with 
Mr. Gilpin—to watch the moving of 
the ash, or look up with wonder on the 
giant arms of the oak—unless we first 
take a lesson from himself and Mr. 
Alison on the true nature of taste, so 
that there may be no danger of our 
pleasurable feelings being derived from 
wrong causes ; or, in other words, to 
avoid the possibility of our “being 
pleased by the hue of the foliage, or 
the symmetry of the outline—when all 
philosophy and Mr. Alison make it 
clear that we should be pleased altoge- 
ther from association. 

“ Before perusing,” says Sir Thomas, 
“a dissertation like the present, it is 
very important that the uninformed 
reader should be made aware of the now 
universally admitted (?) theory of the 
nature and principles of taste as estab- 
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lished by Mr. Alison’s deep and ‘philo- 
sophical inquiry into this most interest- 
ing subject ;"—Just as importantas it is 
that a man going to enjoy a fine view 
should first attend anatomical lectures 
on the nature of the retina—or that 
we, when we sit down to cogitate about 
what we should say of Sir Thomas 
Dick Lauder, should have first got by 
heart some theory of the functions of 
the brain. Give us the forest in all its 
loveliness and in all its grandeur : let 
the summer sky be cloudless above our 
heads, and the summer breezes waft the 
scent of the wild flowers from the wood, 
and we will hie away to the greenwood 
glade, and, stretching ourselves on a 
mossy bank, perhaps with Gilpin’s 
Forest Scenery in our hand, we will 
listen to the hum of the bees, and the 
cooing of the woodquest, and the 
murmur of the brooks, and the rustling 
of the leaves, and the carols of the 
birds, and be pleased with all this—the 
more pleased because we do not know 
why—and we will cheerfully leave Sir 
Thomas and Mr. Alison shut up in 
our study to settle, before we come 
back, the mataphysical question—why 
these things are so sweet to human 
sense—a question, by the way, of which 
we suspect they wil! know as little as 
ourselves. 

But the fact is, that Mr. Alison's 
theory of taste, “ universally admitted” 
though it be, is like most other theories, 
as far as possible from truth, unless 
where, like a genuine philosopher, he 
puts into very fine and precise lan- 
guage what every body knows. That 
the pleasure we derive from the pre- 
sence of beauty may be enhanced by 
associations and recollections nobody 
ever thought of denying. That ob- 
jects, indifferent in themselves, may, 
by the same means, be invested with 
the deepest interest—is what every 
body who has kept a memento of a 
friend or a lover has felt. But to assert 
that there is no perception of the beau- 
tiful in the human mind, save that 
which is derived from, or more properly 
speaking, created by association, is, 
in our humble judgment, little better 
than elaborate trifling. 

We have not time, however, at 
present to discuss these questions : be 
the theory true or false, it has no 
earthly business where Sir Thomas has 
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dragged it in. If he intended it as a 
course of preparatory discipline by 
which to drill the tastes of his readers 
into a liking of his book, we would 
be inclined to say that it was imperti- 
nent—were it not that in our own case 
we have felt that, even if adapted for 
this end, it was superfluous. 

We can only hope, that this neatly- 
turned compliment will atone to Sir 
Thomas for all we have said agaiust 
his introduction here of his favourite 
theory ; for, notwithstanding this, which 
is foolish, and whiggish withal, we have 
not, for a long time, been so much 
pleased as with the volumes before us. 
In their perusal we formed a fresh ac- 
quaintance with the woods; and trees 
which before we had regarded as very 
common and every-day beings, became 
invested with an almost magical inte- 
rest ; and even the enchanting remarks 
of Mr. Gilpin appeared to far better 
advantage when illustrated by the com- 
ments of their present editor. 

Mr. Gilpin calls the horse-chestnut 
“a heavy, disagreeable tree :” he says, 
“the whole tree together in flower is a 
gloomy object, totally unharmonious 
and unpicturesque.” ‘This is one of the 
few instances of bad taste in the “ Fo- 
rest Scenery,” and it is one to which 
Sir Thomas very properly objects. The 
horse-chestnut in flower is certainly 
a magnificent object—to borrow Sir 
Thomas’s words, “clothed in all the 
richness of its heavy-green velvet dra- 
pery, embroidered with the million of 
silver flowers which cover it from top 
to bottom.” 

Mr. Gilpin had received as authentic 
the widely circulated fable with 
respect to the Upas-tree of the island 
of Java—a fable for which the world is 
indebted to a Dutch surgeon of the 
name of Foersch. Sir Thomas has 
abundantly refuted these marvellous 
accounts, and has published some very 
curious statements of Dr. Horsfield rela- 
tive to the antshar—a poisonous plant 
growing in quantities in the east of the 
island, which formed the foundation of 
the Dutch romance (!) of the Upas- 
tree. These statements do not speak 
much for the humanity of Dr. Horstield, 
as they contain the record of no less 
than 28! experiments made on living 
animals with the poison of the tree : the 
minutes are all noted down in which in 
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each case the poison worked its dread- 
ful effects. ‘There was here no object 
apparently to be gained but the grati- 
fication of curiosity: such brutality, 
therefore, was wanton: never did we 
meet with an account of such refine- 
ment upon cruelty as appears in the 
record of Dr. Horsfield’s 28 experi- 
ments. 


We regret that we must so soon 


close our notice of these delightful 
volumes, but other candidates await 
our fiat, and in justice to them 
we must have done. If those of our 
readers who may be induced to procure 


the book themselves derive as much 
pleasure and instruction as we have 


from the perusal, they will have little 


cause to blame us for our recommen- 
dation. 


The illustrations are really beautiful : 
nothing could be more exquisitely per- 
fect than the delineations of the outline 
of the foliage of the trees. 


_ 


The Philosophy of the Evidences of Christianity. 
By James Steele. 8vo. Edinburgh. 1834. 


A work which we can recommend to 
public attention as interesting and 
The author appears well 


useful. 


versed in standard writings on divi- 
nity ; and has shown some skill and 
elegance in drawing from the theolo- 
gical treasury, if not “things ew and 
old,” at least valuable truths, under the 
pleasing garb of modern language. 
Christianity is too generally con- 
sidered a science or system, unlike all 
modern discoveries worked out by 
mere reasoning, and unable to cope 
with trem on the ground of proof. A 
haze of mystery envelopes revelation 
when hastily viewed, and indolence 
finds a ready excuse for not enquiring 
into the nature and qualities of the 
obscured luminary, in the pretext of 
reverence. Our author brings Chris- 
tianity under examination by the teles- 
copic machinery peculiar to moral 
philosophy, and proves it infinitely to 
excel all discoveries made by man 
even in their most boasted properties. 
Here and there in the volume we 
meet with a few strange terms, formed, 
obviously, by a writer whose invention 
serves more rapidly than memory to 
dress out his ideas, Yet the language, 
however above that usual in such dis- 
quisitions, is expressive and forcible. In 
fine, that which chiefly merits praise 
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in the production is, the exhibition of 
the simple narrative of the New Testa- 


ment ; and the morality of the whole 


inspired volume, under the form of 
legitimate and irresistible proof of 


the genuineness, authenticity, and au- 
thority of the Scriptures. 


View of the Origin and Migrations of the Poly- 
nesian Nation. By John Dunmore Lang, D.D, 
small Svo, London ; Cochrane and Co, 1834, 


The great problem as to the means 
by which the globe has been peopled, 
notwithstanding the numerous at- 


tempts at its solution, seems likely to 
continue a problem forever, The simple 
truth which revelation teaches us, that 
mankind have descended from a single 
pair—that “ God has made of one blood 
all the nations of men, for to dwell on 
all the face of all the earth,” is all that 


we know with certainty upon the sub- 
ject. In the theories which have been 
hazarded, with regard to the details of 
the propagation of our race, all is con- 
jecture, and therefore it is probable 
that but little is true. It is indeed an 
investigation upon which labour seems 
vain and inquiry thrown away. Inge- 
nuity may find materials for theoriz- 
ing, but philosophy can discover but 
few grounds for induction; and after 
all, it does not much concern us, that 
we are unable to trace all the migra- 
tions of the earliest men, and are 
obliged to sit down in ignorance of the 
windings and turnings of the path by 
which the human race performed the 
tedious journey of many generations, 
from the summit of Ararat to the 
heights of the Andes, or the solitudes 
of Iceland. 

Dr. Lang has, however, entered 
upon a portion of this perilous field of 
speculation, and has produced a volume, 
which is evidently the production of a 
Christian and a man of thought. It 
contains, certainly, much that is fan- 
ciful in conjecture ; but, at the same 
time, much that is curious in fact. 
There is a candour, too, about all the 
statements, which is favourably con- 
trasted with the general dogmatism of 
theorists—his desire appears to be, to 
discover the truth, and not to display 
his own ingenuity—and the arguments 
and deductions of his volume are often 
such as render it very difficult, if not 
impossible, to withhold our assent from 
his opinion. 
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Humboldt, the celebrated traveller, 
has left on record his opinion, as to the 
futility of endeavouring to trace the 
original peopling of the new world 
from the old. “ How rash,” exclaims 
the baron, “ would be the attempt to 
point out the group of nations, of the 
old continent, with which the Toltechs, 
the Aytechs, the Muyscas, and the 
Peruvians present the nearest analo- 
gies.” This is just the attempt which 
our author has made, and with all due 
deference to Baron Humboldt, we do 
not think he has much reason to repent 
of his temerity. We have not space 
to notice all the arguments by which 
he sustains his theory; but we shall 
endeavour to give our readers an idea 
of that theory itself. 

The islands which are scattered 
over the great South Sea, Dr. Lang 
supposes to have been the connecting 
link between. the old world and the 
new. The Polynesian nation he pre- 
sumes to have been of Malay origin. 
And as war, or over population, or the 
spirit of maritime adventure, gave rise, 
in the newly colonized nation, to fur- 
ther emigration ; the bold adventurers 
proceeded from island to island, over 
the interminable ocean, in search of 
new abodes, until, at length, they 
reached the continent of South 
America. 

The demonstration of this theory 
naturally divides itself into two depart- 
ments ; it must first be proved that the 
Polynesian nation are of Malay origin, 
and then that the Indo- Americans are 
derived from the Polynesians. The 
first of these questions our author 
argues with considerable abilities and 
clearness ; the language, the super- 
stitions, the habits, and the policy of 
the Polynesians, he refers to their cor- 
responding counterparts among the 
Malays; and adopting the same mode 
of argument, he traces, although cer- 
tainly not with the same clearness, the 
transfusion of the Malay peculiarities 
into the mode of life pursued by the 
Indo-American tribes. 

His conjecture, as to the origin of 
cannibalism, is ingenious and highl 
probable. In the long voyages w hich 
the adventurous islanders must, accord- 
ing to his theories, have undertaken, it 
is almost certain, that frequently the 
unprovided and inexperienced mariners 
must have been reduced to the greatest 
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distress by reason of scarcity of pro- 
visions. Under such circumstances, 
necessity would suggest the hor- 
rible expedient of banquetting on the 
flesh of some one of their fellow 
voyagers—the taste for human blood, 
thus acquired in their voyages, may 
not have deserted them when settled 
in their new abode, and the diet which 
the starving sailors adopted from ne- 
cessity, the settled emigrants may have 
continued from choice. But this theory, 
which certainly deserves attention, he 
spoils in another part of his book by 
carrying it to absurdity. He thus ac- 
counts for the fact, that, while the 
Asiatic distinction of caste is pre- 
served in the Friendly Islands, no 
trace of it is to be found in New 
Zealand, which our author supposes tu 
have been peopled from the Friendly 
Islands. Supposing a vessel, whose 
crew was composed indiscriminately of 
persons of the different castes, to have 
been so long detained in the passage 
from the Friendly Islands to New 
Zealand, as to compel the passengers 
to the usual resource, he says— 


“In such a case of direful emergency, 
the first victim would, doubtless, be the 
man of lowest caste; for the idea of 
putting a person of inferior caste on the 
same level with a noble or chief, under 
any circumstances, would never occur to 
a New Zealander. It is, therefore, 
highly probable, from the present state of 
society in New Zealand, that the miser- 
able wretches who first landed on that 
island, had previously been so Jong at 
sea, that they had successively killed and 
eaten every person of an inferior caste.” 


This is theorizing with a vengeance ! 

There is a very striking peculiarity 
which he notices as common to the 
Malays, the Polynesians, and the Mexi- 
cans—that is, the use of a distinct or re- 
verential language in addressing their 
great men. 

«« This language did not consist in the 
use of a few phrases of deference or re- 
spect, such as those in use in European 
languages in addressing royalty or no~ 
bility ; it constituted, so to speak, a sepa- 
rate language, and pervaded the whole 
economy of speech. 


The pyramids of Peru he connects 
with those of Egypt, by means of 
similar structures discovered in some 
of the South Sea Islands, and from 
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this circumstance he endeavours to fix 
the date of the peopling of America. 
His reasoning, however, is inaccurate. 
He thinks that he has succeeded in 
assigning it to a period as ancient as 
that in which the buildings of pyramids 
formed a religious rite, otherwise the 
custom could not have been brought 
with the new settlers. This certainly 
would fix the period of the peopling 
of the islands as prior to a certain 
date ; but it is possible that the emi- 
grants may have retained the customs 
of their original country long after 
they had fallen into disuse in that 
country itself. We cannot, therefore, 
infer any thing as to the period at 
which the Polynesian voyagers reached 
the shores of America. 

We must pass over many, very many 
interesting and curious facts. We have 
been much pleased with the perusal of 
this volume, and feel confident that it 
cannot fail to attract considerable 
attention. 

There are two sentences in the 
book we would gladly see expunged 
—the one as a matter of taste, the 
other as a matter of good feeling. The 
first embodies a metaphor, the resem- 
blance in which we profess ourselves 
utterly unable to comprehend. Speak- 
ing of the practice of picture writing 
being lost among the Polynesians, but 
existing among the Peruvians, he re- 
conciles the fact with his theory 
thus :— 

«It is natural, however, to suppose, 
that the impression which had once been 
made on the Polynesian mind, but which 
had been thus well nigh effaced, from the 
causes I have enumerated in the South 
Sea Islands, would again be revived and 
deepened on the plains of Quito and 
around the lakes of Mexico, just as writ- 
ing in sympathetic ink becomes darker and 
more distinct when held near the fire !! 
Hence,” sagaciously infers our author, 
“it is, doubtless, that the art of picture 
writing had arrived at a considerable de- 
gree of perfection in the Indian empire 
of Mexico.” 


This, however, being the only sen- 
tence of downright nonsense in the 
book, we suppose we must be content. 
Our readers will, we think, agree 
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with us, that, as a matter of taste, this 
metaphor of the sympathetic ink should 
be put into the fire, or, at least, held 
near the fire, that it might become a 
little more distinct. Asa matter of good 
feeling, few, we imagine, would desire 
to see retained the passage which con- 
tains a sneer at “ my lord of Carlisle,” 
as Dr. Lang has thought proper to 
designate that highly gifted, and sin- 
cerely Christian prelate, the late Dr. 
Edmund Law. Dr. Law, it seems, 
had thought that some degree of civili- 
zation was necessary for a nation be- 
fore they were in a state to receive the 
doctrines of the Gospel. Dr. Lang 
thinks, perhaps with more truth, that 
Christianity is adapted to man under 
any circumstances in which he can be 
found—the reclaiming power to the 
wicked—the civilizing to the savage— 
that the Gospel is to be preached unto 
“every creature,” no matter how super- 
stition may have chained down the 
intellect of man, or the cruelties of 
savage life debased his nobler nature. 
Dr. Lang, we believe, is right—Chris- 
tianity does not depend upon civiliza- 
tion half so much as eivilization does 
upon Christianity : but this does not 
justify the disrespectful language which 
our author has employed towards one 
whose memory should be held in ve- 
neration as a man and as a prelate. 
The errors of a great man may be 
noticed without the language of 
disrespect ; the faults of a good man 
should never be made the subject of a 
sneer. 


_——_ 


Meditations or Remains of L. 8, 


: 12mo. London : 
James Nisbet, 


1834. 

To some of our readers, perhaps the 
initials L. S. may not be altogether 
unknown. These will rejoice to meet 
with the Remains of her who has been 
removed to a better world. We must 
briefly confess, that we have not had 
time to do more thancast an eve through 
these pages, which seem highly interest- 
ing and instructive. ‘There is prefixed 
to the Meditations, a preface by the 
well-known Charlotte Elizabeth, whose 
name will be to a large class of read- 
ers, the best recommendation of this 
unpretending little volume. 
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